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MY FATHER 



PREFACE 


This little book is meant to be of assistance to those who find 
difficulty in mastering what I have often found regarded as the 
least attractive, probably because it is the least understood, 
portion of Greek history. The merest glance at its pages will 
be sufficient to show how little it attempts to compete with 
such standard works on Greek Political Antiquities as some of 
those mentioned in the brief bibliography which I have given on 
page xv. My debt to the works of Hermann, Schomann, Gilbert, 
and to the scholars who have written in Handbooks or in 
Dictionaries of Antiquities, is very great indeed • for no one 
can move a step in Greek Constitutional Law without consult¬ 
ing authorities as remarkable for the fulness as for the accuracy 
of their detail. But, apart from the obviously smaller compass 
of this treatise, my object has been somewhat different from 
that of most of these writers. Completeness of detail could 
not be aimed at in a work of this size; such an attempt would 
have changed what professes to be a History into a too con¬ 
cise, and therefore almost unintelligible, Manual of Political 
Antiquities. My purpose has been to give in a brief narrative 
form the main lines of development of Greek Public Law, to 
represent the different types of states in the order of their 
development, and to pay more attention to the working than 
to the mere structure of constitutions. I have attempted, in 
the introductory chapter of this work, to offer some considera- 
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tions which justify a separate study of Greek political institu¬ 
tions, so rarely attempted in this country; consequently it is 
needless to anticipate at this point the reasons for a procedure 
which, perhaps, does not need defence. 

Throughout the work I have cited the original passages 
from ancient authors on which every fact or assertion of any 
degree of importance is based. Considerations of space forbade 
more ample quotations from the texts of the original authorities 
or a fuller discussion of passages which have given rise to 
differences of interpretation. In citing inscriptions references 
have been given to the Handbooks which I believed to be most 
easily accessible to students. In no case have I referred to 
the Corpus Inscriptioimm Graecarum or the Corpus Iimriptionum 
Attkarwm where I knew that the inscription was to be found 
in the Manuals of Hicks, Dittenberger, and Cauer. 

My thanks are due to my wife for valuable suggestions in 
the correction of the proofs, for a great share of the labour in 
preparing the Index, and for the map which accompanies this 


volume. 


A. II. J. G. 


Oxford, June 1896. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTORY 

The central idea and what may be called the spirit of Greek 
history is its constitutionalism. “ The constitution/’ says 
Isocrates, “is the soul of the state”; “the constitution,” says 
Aristotle, “ is the state.” 1 Here at any rate we get a coinci¬ 
dence between the common-sense and the philosophic view 
which ought to be decisive. But this is far from being the 
impression left on our minds by the Greek historians. It 
cannot be denied that Greek history is rendered incoherent, 
sometimes almost grotesque, by the brilliant personalities that 
stalk across the stage and blot out the constitution. They are 
stage characters without a setting, and the fault of such 
representations is to be found, not in the characteristics of 
Greek history, but in the mental attitude of those who have 
handed Greek history down to us. The student of con¬ 
stitutional history is glad to be freed from these oppressive 
personalities that seem so completely to overshadow their own 
creations. For in Greece, as everywhere in the civilised world, 
the creation was greater than the creator. The tyranny of law 
in history was at least as great as the tyranny of abstract 
ideas in philosophy; but the former can be severed from 
personality even more easily than the latter, and the rule of 
law can be fully appreciated only if we abstract the “ material ” 
from the “form.” 

A further danger to the student is one threatened by Greek 
philosophy. To regard the political speculations of Plato and 
Aristotle as fully representing the tone of political thought in 
1 Isocr. A reop. § 14 ; Arist. PoL iii. 3, 

& B 
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Greece is like regarding the odes of Pindar as a fair expression 
of the waves of emotion that swayed the mixed rabble at 
the Olympian and Isthmian games. Such speculations are the 
highest expression of political thought, and for this reason they 
are not the truest for the historian of constitutional law. The 
most difficult of his tasks is the careful analysis of these 
political speculations—the attempt to distinguish history from 
theory, the opinions of the writer from the opinions of the 
average Greek, of which they are an exaggerated development. 
The humbler the source the better the information. A 
political view of Isocrates is worth more for our purpose than 
one of Aristotle, a judgment of Xenophon is more valuable 
than a page of Plato. 

How much is gained or lost by such procedure is a question 
that will be answered differently by different minds; but the 
chances are that to the genuine student of legal history the 
unrivalled beauty of the Greek constitutions will never appeal 
so forcibly as when released from the trammels both of science 
and of personality. They then appear as symmetrical creations, 
delicate and often fragile in their artistic completeness. But 
the completeness was given them by nations rather than by 
lawgivers, and their symmetry is not rendered more perfect 
by the airy castles raised on them by Greek scientific thinkers. 
The lawgiver as a creator is himself to a large extent a fiction 
of the philosophers; and perhaps the most striking fact in 
Greek political development is that real logical coherence was 
obtained by growth, that development led to a real system of 
law, not to a system of political conventions which, as in 
Rome or in England, patch up the rents made by adding 
new cloth to old garments. This fact alone is sufficient to 
establish the truth that constitutional law can be found in no 
more perfect form than in the states of the old Greek world. 
It is also the key to the strange fact noticed above—that Greek 
historians, sometimes more by their silence than by their state¬ 
ments, have given at least an inadequate, if not a false picture 
of the great political movements in Greece. Symmetry is a 
dangerous thing in politics, more especially if it be due to the 
genius of a nation and not of a man, and one of its dangers is 
the lack of attention it induces in those who are accustomed to 
such a system. Thucydides tells us that Pericles was monarch 
of Athens, but gives no hint as to the basis on which his power 
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rested; lie speaks of the %xog without specifying which of the 
opposite poles of the constitution he means,—the executive body 
called the “ ecclesia,” or the supreme court and legislative 
sovereign called the “ heliaea ”; he has written the history of 
the Athenian Empire and told us almost nothing of its organisa¬ 
tion. And this lack of attention was, it must be admitted, 
accompanied by a corresponding lack of reverence. In few 
Greek states was there an unbroken chain of political tradition; 
the citizen of the democracy could not look back with pleasure 
or with pride to the age of oligarchies or of tyrannies. And 
the changes had been so rapid in the past that none could tell 
what might be in store for the future. From a state of bond¬ 
age worse than the feudal system of mediaeval Europe, Athens 
under Solon had stepped forth into the full blaze of democracy, 
and the people were not blinded. The new regime seemed as 
natural as the old. But in a country where such miracles as 
this could happen the unexpected did not exist. Hence the 
restlessness and the fever of Greek political life. It was not 
always a low political ambition which made the great traitors 
of Greece, whose brilliance almost redeems their treason. It 
was their imagination—the restless desire to plunge into the 
unknown in politics as in science—which led Aristotle to regard 
as the greatest potential criminal, not the footpad or the 
housebreaker, but the refined young man of boundless energy 
and leisure. 1 

The even flow of Greek constitutionalism was thus ruffled 
by many a storm ; it was not often that the storm took the 
violent and extreme form of the Tvpavvls. Sometimes it was 
due to waves of sentiment, which would lead in modern states 
to a change of government, which led in Greece to a change 
of constitution. Such changes, often prompted from without, 
might disturb our view as to the continuity of Greek political 
life, did we not see that they are merely temporary, that there 
are tendencies stronger than those of a changing sentimentality 
and the will of the few strong men who are capable of availing 
themselves of it, and that underneath these fluctuations there 
runs a coherence which developed types of states both normal 
and abnormal. 

The normal type of the free Greek state attracts us on 
account of the universality which it was destined to attain. 

1 Arist. Pol. ii. 7. 
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The more abnormal type attracts us from its very singularity. 
Political work strangely wrought out meets us at every turn, 
and sometimes the constitution is the only valuable product of 
a country. The glories of Athens rest but partly on her 
constitution, which must have been singularly uninteresting 
when compared with those of other communities of which we 
catch but glimpses; and we are at times almost forced to regret 
the fate which has handed down so many petty details about 
the typical democracy, and has told us so little of the singular 
forms which political life took in Sparta and in Crete, and the 
still more fantastic shapes which it assumed in some of the 
western colonies. To the historian of constitutions the part 
which a state has played in the history of the world matters 
little, except in so far as this accidentally determines the 
amount which is known about its history. If the constitutions 
about which most is known are treated at disproportionate 
length in these pages, it must be remembered that this is the 
result of accident, not of design. 

Before entering on an historical sketch of Greek political 
development it will be necessary to give some idea of the 
fundamental political conceptions which we shall express by 
the words “ state,” “ constitution,” “ citizen,” and “ law.” This 
order is necessary if we would express the logical sequence of 
the terms. A political is often the reverse of an historical series ; 
and, whatever may be our view as to the origin of law and 
government, from the standpoint of a developed society where 
alone constitutional law can exist, man is only a citizen through 
the state and its constitution, while law itself although an in¬ 
variable is not a strictly necessary complement of the ideas 
either of state or citizenship. 

With respect to the first two terms, “ state ” and “ constitu¬ 
tion,” it will be observed that where we possess two abstract 
or semi-abstract terms the Greeks had only one. This is not 
an accidental difference. To us the “ state ” is an abstraction 
which should, when used in its strict sense, express the whole 
of the national life, the “ constitution ” expressing but a part 
of it. To the Greek the constitution (iroXiTzia) is the city itself 
(ttoXls) from an abstract point of view; it professes, therefore, 
to express the whole of the national life. This idea, which 
underlies the constructive theories of Plato and Aristotle, and 
which has given rise in modern times to the strange notion that 
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Greek society “ subordinated the individual to the state/’ is only 
a fiction in the sense that it was a theory which did not always 
square with the facts of political life. As a genuine theory, 
the realisation of which was consistently pursued by philosophers 
if not by legislators, it runs through the whole of Greek political 
thought. It is the ground for Aristotle’s statement that the 
constitution is the “ form of the state ” (etSos rrjs toXods), and 
of his seeming paradox that the identity of a state is the 
identity of its constitution. 1 The justification for this paradox 
is found in his definition of a TroXird^ which, unlike some of 
the other definitions of political terms found in his Politics , 
is only a formal expression of the current Greek view. The 
constitution he defines as an ordered arrangement (rd£ts) which 
specifies three things—(1) the ethical end of the city, which is 
itself the means by which the state has decided to attain good 
life, (2) the distribution of offices, and (3) the sovereign 
body of the state, by what individual or class of individuals 
supreme office is to be held. 2 It is this third element (the 
most obvious from the point of view of practical politics) 
which is dwelt on in another definition, where the constitution 
is said to be a rd£is of magistracies in general, and especially 
of the sovereign one, and where it is finally identified with the 
governing body of a state ( 'TroXLrtvp.a 8e io-rtv i) TroXirdad)? An 
important aspect of this definition is the question it raises as 
to the connection between the sovereign body (to i<vpiov) and the 
laws in Greek communities. This we shall consider later; but 
the reason for the identification may at once be seen if we take 
yet another statement of Aristotle’s, to the effect that the 
constitution is “ a life ” of the state. 4 It is an expression of 
some particular life that the state has elected to live, some 
particular theory of existence which it has determined to put 
into force. But different theories of life are represented in¬ 
variably by different classes of society, and thus, when a new 
theory is adopted, it means that a new class hits risen to the 
top in political affairs. This class will be rb TroXurevpia, the 
privileged class for the time being ; and hence the question 
“ What is the iroXirda h ” will be answered when we can reply 
to the question “ What is the 7roXirevpLa ? ” The second problem 
is the simpler ; when it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 

1 Pol . in. 3. 3 ib. iii. 6. 

2 ib. iv. l = p. 1289 a. 4 ib. iv. ll = p. 1295 b. 
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to give a direct answer to this latter question, one has the 
puzzling phenomenon of a “ mixed constitution ” (/xt/cr?) TroAtTeia), 
a state in a permanent condition of suspended revolution. 

Tro/Weta, therefore, meant to the Greek something more than 
“constitution” or “government” means to us. It was not 
merely a convenient form of organisation under which men 
lived. Aristotle, as an historian, realised, as perhaps only a 
Greek could realise, that with every change of constitution the 
balance of power was entirely shifted. Classes of individuals 
which had been kept in the background now came forward and 
showed themselves sovereign; the beliefs and interests of one 
class had given place to the beliefs and interests of another; a 
change of constitution was a change of creed, and the sovereign 
class could force its subjects to bow down to the political creed 
of the day. In most Greek states there was little or nothing 
of the compromise, the principle of mutual political concession, 
which is such a striking feature in Roman history and in that 
of our own country. When the balance of power had swung 
over, everything went with it, and the change was thorough 
and radical. Thus Greece has given us no code of laws, and 
but few examples of gradual political development. She sub¬ 
stituted the lawgiver for the code, and the lawgiver was the 
creature of the revolution. It is a significant recognition of 
this truth that the constitution is the governing class, that 
Aristotle, in place of a full discussion of the modes in which 
constitutions may alter in obedience to social changes, has, in 
a book of his Politics , given us a treatise on the art of 
avoiding revolutions. 

From the conception of the constitution we naturally pass 
to the Greek idea of political office. The assertion that the 
constitution has to deal with the assignment of magistracies in 
the city implies that the state is a distributer. The conception 
of distributive justice, so fully worked out by Aristotle, is 
contained in glhn in the most inchoate political society. Every 
association distributes burdens and rewards ; but it is only with 
the former, in the shape of political offices, that we are here 
concerned. The state assigns provinces of rule (dpyat) to its 
members, and by dpxv Aristotle understands every possible 
kind of administrative activity: we can hardly add legislative 
activity, for this, as we shall see, was not contemplated as a 
regular function of government in Greek states. He includes 
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under tlie term the duties of a member of a senate or popular 
assembly, or even those of a juryman. 1 Here he confessedly 
goes beyond the limits of current terminology, for the Greeks 
tended to confine the word dpx>i, like our “ office,” to the 
individual magistracies of a state. But Aristotle is justified in 
employing a common term to express a common conception. 
When the primitive notion of the magistracy as a unity of 
power, which was derived from the prehistoric kingship and 
was never lost at Rome, had been broken down in Greece, no 
fundamental distinction existed between the branches of the 
executive that were shared amongst the people. The distinction 
that continued to exist was merely one based on the con¬ 
veniences of the state. It was held that some functions could 
better be exercised collectively by bodies of men, while others 
could be better performed by individuals. It is true that the 
tendency was to subordinate individual to collective control, 
but even this subordination did not imply the dejure sovereignty 
of popular bodies. At Athens the assembly, the law-courts, 
the generals, the archons, and other individual officials are all 
alike branches of the executive, carrying out the law which 
is not the mandate of any one of these bodies or of all of them 
collectively. 

These executive functions are distributed amongst some or all 
of the members of the community. As the TroXirda is the basis 
of distribution, we should naturally conclude that the recipients 
of these functions were the only ttoXltcu . It is the logical 
conclusion to which Aristotle is led when he defines a citizen 
as “ one who is capable of ruling and being ruled in turn.” 2 
But this was not a conclusion accepted by the average Greek 
mind, and Aristotle himself feels that it does not fit the facts of 
Greek history. It was an ideal of citizenship pitched far too 
high for many a Greek state wrestling with poverty and seeking 
only for protection. It is a definition true only of democracy, 3 
the ideal ttoXls with all the corollaries which^ accompany the 
attainment of its ideal end—leisure, universal education, and the 
possession of a large slave class. Since the inevitable tendency 
of nearly all Greek states was towards democracy, and most 
succeed, at some period of their history, in at least a temporary 
attainment of the ideal goal, the definition has some historical 

1 Pol ii. 12 ; iii. 1. 2 iK i. 2 ; vii. 14=p. 1332 b. 

8 ib. iii. 1 ; vi. 2=p. 1317 b. 
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justification. But by all cities in the early stages of develop¬ 
ment, and by many who at a later period still lagged behind, 
other criteria had to be accepted. There were two definitions 
of citizenship current in the G-reek world which Aristotle set 
aside as incomplete. These were “the protection of private 
rights ” and C£ descent from original citizens/- The possession 
of neither of these alone would have been sufficient to make a 
man a iroXir-q^ but both together would probably have furnished 
a satisfactory claim to the position in an oligarchy like that of 
Corinth, where political privileges were not distributed beyond 
a narrow circle, but where political duties—such as military 
service—equally demanded a clear definition of citizenship. The 
first of these factors is insufficient, as Aristotle remarks, because 
in some Greek states the resident alien (/^toi/cos) could enforce 
his private rights in his own name; 1 the second is rather a 
test than a definition, but in practical politics traditional tests 
are of considerable importance, especially when they are con¬ 
nected with the two most powerful bonds of union, the family 
and religion. Hence what we may call the “ phratric ” con¬ 
ception of citizenship, its dependence on birth and consequently 
on membership of the “ phratry ” or the clan, completely 
overshadowed all others in the eyes of Greece. We shall have 
occasion to discuss the conception in connection with the history 
of Athens, where the conditions of citizenship are best known 
to us; and so we need not dwell on it here. We need only 
notice its importance as the connecting link between the family 
and the state, as one of the many signs that in the Greek world 
the claims of the family, in politics as well as in religion, 
continued to control the activity of its own great offspring, 
which had grown great enough to absorb its parent, but not 
strong or wilful enough to neglect its claims. 

Lastly, we must consider the Greek conception of law, its 
relation to the constitution and to the governing class. Law is 
not regarded as a primary factor in Greek political life; it is 
but secondary to the constitution, the support of the structure. 
As the constitution is the whole expression of the life of the 

1 Pol. iii. ]. This was probably welcomed. In such states the usual 
the. case in great commercial oligarchies, requirement of representation by a irpo- 
suoh as Corinth, where the ideal of arrarijs would not have been insisted on. 
citizenship was low, x r:L P 0T ^X uaL ww *e Such metoees would have resembled 
cultivated, and foreigners consequently the rives sine suffrayio of Rome. 
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state, there is no adequate ground for a distinction between 
public and private law; and, in fact, this distinction does not 
exist in its pure form, in spite of the marked differences between 
public and private procedure which w^e shall have to trace at 
Athens and elsewhere in Greece. Yet it was felt that some 
laws were universal, while others were peculiar to particular 
societies. Hence the distinction between koivos vofios and 1'8los 
vo/ao?, 1 and amongst the lSiol vojjlol would certainly fall the laws 
protecting the structure of the state. The further distinction 
within these between ordinances protecting society and those 
which protect the government could hardly be drawn in states 
where, as for instance in Sparta and in the cities of Crete, a 
peculiar structure of society was so closely interwoven with 
government that the two could not be separated even in thought. 
Law, in its relation to the constitution, has clearly a protective 
character, and this agrees with the common Greek notion, so 
different from that which we gather from the philosophers, that 
law is prohibitive rather than positive . 2 The general idea of 
Greek political organisation is that of a structure framed on a 
certain principle of life, with rules ordained to protect it and 
to prevent its. being destroyed. The constitution has the force 
of the community on its side, and this must be used by the 
magistrates to carry out the laws. 

While, therefore, by “public law ’ 5 we generally mean the 
actual constitutional arrangements of a country, the Greek 
would have understood by it the protective measures by which 
the permanence of these arrangements is secured, and the Greek 
vofMoOirrjs is a creator before he is a legislator. The necessity of 
law to a constitution depends entirely on the idea of the 
imperfection of human nature and on the probability of re¬ 
sistance by certain individuals or classes to the ideal set up by 
the state. But the “state” and the “law” are both mere 
abstractions: how, it may be asked, can one impersonal entity 
support another ? In facing this question the Greek showed 
more courage and consistency than his modern successors have 
done. He did not fall back on the theory of a personal 
sovereign; to him laws are enforced by, but are in no sense 

1 Arist. Rhet. i. 10, 3 vbfws 5 ’ bcrrlv, 2 Lycurg. c. Lcocr. § 4 6 pXv yap 
6 fxkv i'Sios, 6 8k kolvSs. Xkyca 8k lolov vbjaos iri<piiK€ irpoXeyeu ci fip del 
p.kv Kad' 8v ye.ypaixp.kvov TroXiredovTat * TrpdrreLv: cf. Ae.sch. c. Thnarch. 
kolvov 8b Bara &ypa<pa irapa iracnv ojao■ § 13. 

Xoyacrdai dotcet. 
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the product of a government; he only faintly appealed to the 
gods, and, while giving law a divine character, rarely in the 
historical period gave it a directly divine origin. 

The charge that Greek law lacked an authoritative character 
is therefore not unnatural; but it is wrongly stated when it is 
implied that the Greek looked on his state as an “ oracle of 
spiritual truth / 5 as a “ parochial Sinai,” as a Pope who could 
not be “ ecumenical .” 1 It is true that spiritual life based on 
divine authority is not an idea wholly unknown to the Greeks. 
We find the idea in acts such as the purification of Athens by 
Epiraenides, in ceremonies such as the Eleusinian mysteries, 
celebrated by a privileged race which has received its authority 
from God. The laws of Minos have a divine origin; all those 
of Sparta are TLvOoxP 1 !^ 01 vo/aot. But nowhere is the state the 
sanction • to the Greek mind generally the only authority on 
which a revelation rests is the authority of nature and reason. 
Plato embodies this doctrine when he would have his laws 
couched in a persuasive form, not merely command or 
threaten . 2 In a sense every state was regarded by its citizens 
as “ ecumenical 55 —that is, as teaching and enforcing a doctrine 
which ought to be valid for all the world. This will become 
more apparent if we cull some definitions of law from two very 
different sources. Law has a divine origin as the “ discovery 
and gift of the gods ”; it expresses human reason, and is a 
“covenant” between man and man . 3 It is order, the passion¬ 
less reason, the rule of God and of reason, and derives its force 
from habit . 4 Law is, therefore, a covenant between men 
dictated by the divine reason ; it is the fixing of the best custom 
or habit in a generalised form; it comprises those rules of life 
which ought to have absolute validity ; and, as comprising them, 
it may be, and ought to be, itself sovereign. It was not 
supposed that all that was understood by law would find its 
way into the statute-book. There were unwritten laws, more 
important and powerful than the written laws of a land . 0 
Amongst them was a body of rules directly supporting the 
structure of the state in the mixed governments of Greece, such 
as we now call the “custom of the constitution.” Their 

1 Newman Politics of AH.st.ulle vol. i. 4 Arist. Pol. ii. 8; iii. 10; vii. 4 
pp. 81, 82. =p. 182(1 a. 

a Plato Laws p. 859 a. 6 ib. iii. 16. 

8 [Dcm.] c. Arislag. i. § 16. 
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sanction was simply the consciousness that the state would 
become unworkable, and a revolution result, if they were 
violated. 

Yet, in spite of the universal character of law, it is equally 
true that with every revolution that part of the iSiot vofioi 
which directly supports the constitution, and which we should 
call “ public law,” must necessarily change. The legislator 
will have to find those rules of reason which defend the 
interests of the class which has entrusted him with the task of 
reconstruction. If he is an arbitrator, like Solon, he may seek 
the interest of more than one, and, like Solon again, he may 
not aim at finality. If his work is an advance in the direction 
of the unknown, he may believe himself one step nearer an 
indefinitely distant goal, or he may hark back again, like the 
Athenian reactionaries of 411 B.C., to a supposed bright period 
in the history of the past. But in either case, so far as his 
work does not merely appeal to the interest of a class, so far 
as it wins general acceptance from the community, its validity 
rests on its reasonableness alone, on its peculiar suitability to 
the moral and social conditions of the nation and of the time. 

When the work has been done, the privileged class, armed 
with its code, proceeds to enforce it and to defend it with all 
its might. As long as there is a code there is a constitution ; 
where there is none, as in the great upheaval caused by 
tyranny, there no constitution exists. It is in this modified 
sense that we must interpret the two apparently conflicting 
maxims of Aristotle that the “ constitution is the governing 
class,” and that “ where the laws do not rule there is no 
constitution.” 1 


1 Pol. iii. 6; iv. 4 = p. 1292 a. 



CHAPTER II 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK CONSTITUTIONS THROUGH 
MONARCHY, ARISTOCRACY, AND TYRANNY TO CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Tiie city-state was a late development of common life in 
Greece, and sprang from the looser aggregate of the tribe 
((jivX'i )). 1 Although contemporary literary records are not 
lacking of political units lower than the ttoAls, a description of 
Greece in these tribal days can be based only on the guesses 
of writers who, like Thucydides and Aristotle, try to get 
behind the history of the city-state. Their accounts, though 
mainly reconstructions, can yet be shown to contain a large 
element of truth. 

Thucydides 2 argues from survivals of this tribal life, and 
from such survivals attempts to depict the primitive condition 
of the whole Greek world. Hellas, he thinks, was not 
originally inhabited by any fixed population. There were 
frequent movements of races and no settled life or freedom of 
intercourse. Greece was occupied by a number of small 
communities seeking little more than the provision of their 
daily wants. Traces of such communities were found in his 
own time in Ozolian Locris 3 and in Actolia . 4 A treaty of 
alliance between Elis and the Heraeans of Arcadia of the 
middle of the sixth century speaks of both these communities 
as “ districts ” 5 while portions of Arcadia, even in the 

1 according to Dieaearehus, 2 Time. i. 2. 

a contemporary of Aristotle, meant 2 ib. iii. 101, 102. 
originally a union oi' individuals into a 4 ih. iii. 94 /cara Kibfxas areix^ 
community or state, not a unity within errors, 
the state (Sleph. Byzant. s.v. 7rdrpa). Hicks n. 8. 
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fifth century, had not risen above such tribal associations. 
The unit of political life in such societies is described as the 
Kiofi't-] or village community ; whether this was ever the highest 
unit we cannot say, but the belief that it was at least an in¬ 
dependent unit underlies Aristotle’s sketch of the origin of the 
7roAt?. 1 He builds up the state from two constituent elements, 
—the village community, and behind this the household (oLaa)— 
and traces an ascending scale of development. Since he regards 
the village community as identical with the ykvos, he bases the 
earliest forms of association on family life and on this widest 
of family units, the clan. 

This is not the mere abstract speculation of a philosopher: 
it is a view based on survivals ; for, although it is true that the 
household and the clan are nowhere found in history as entirely 
independent organisations, yet the notion of ultimate family 
connection in the larger units which made up the ttoAis is en¬ 
grained in Greek life. The clan continues to play an important 
part in the inner life of the state, and even furnishes the type 
for later modes of union; for the symbol of relationship, the 
eponymous ancestor, is borrowed from the clan to be applied 
to purely artificial forms of association such as the “deme” 
and the “ tribe.” Its influence on the religious life of the state 
is yet more strongly marked, and we shall find that the public 
worship of a community is often but a recognition of the 
private “ cultus ” of the clan. 2 It has left its trace on political 
institutions in the use of the word ykpovres or elders, which is 
applied in the Homeric poems to the councillors of the king. 3 
As the Latin word patres applied to the • Koman Senate was 
probably derived from patres-familias , so ykpovres may mean 
“ heads of families,” the elders of the tribe. The councillors of 
Sparta preserved this name into historic times, and it can be 
proved that the yepovcrca of that state ever continued to represent 
the noble clans of the community. 

Although the influence of the clans may be thus clearly 
demonstrated, what their precise relation was to the early 

1 Pol. i. 2. Gelo became ipocpavrai tcop x^ 0VLtaP 

2 See the article “ Genos ” in dewv on the foundation of the city of 
Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Gela, because an ancestor Telines had 
Antiquities{ 3rded.) A curious instance brought the Ipa of these goddesses 
of the claim to a public priesthood with him. 

basing itself on descent is to be found 3 II. ii. 404 ; iv. 344. 
in Herodotus vii. 153. The family of 
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tribal unions cannot be determined. The c^vArj may have been 
sometimes an' extended family, sometimes an aggregate of 
families. In any case it is the most primitive form of associa¬ 
tion known to us, and the ttoXls grew up with the union of 
various tribes just as at a later stage still the central city, such 
as Athens or Elis, grew up with the “housing together” (crw- 
olklctls) of various smaller iroAeis. And the district or the city, 
when first known to us, is under the rule of a king. 

The accounts of the kingly power given by the philosophers, 
and particularly by Aristotle, are attempts to solve what was 
to the Greeks of historic times a very difficult problem—the 
origin of monarchy, an institution alien both to their experience 
and to their sympathies. At one time Aristotle suggests that 
the earliest monarchy was patriarchal, that it was the rule of 
the eldest agnate of the family, and that the “ common hearth ” 
was the source of the kingly honour. 1 Elsewhere he gives a 
different explanation. The first chiefs, he thinks, must have 
been benefactors of the people in arts or in war. 2 He explains 
their position by the fact that they were the fittest, and he is 
doubtless right in saying that the monarchy of the heroic times 
originated with the settlement of a community or the acquisition 
of territory. The monarchy of the heroic times, like most 
others, originated with conquest; and, if the earliest Greek 
kingship was patriarchal, this peaceful and paternal monarch 
must have been superseded, when the time for movement and 
action came, by the one strong man who could win territory 
for his people, protect their persons, and avenge their death. 
The very etymology of the word fiao-ikcvs has been thought to 
show a military power, 3 and the kingly titles which were 
preserved in historic Greece tell the same tale. At Sparta they 
were leaders (/ 3ayoC) and rulers of the pooplo (d/^ayerat), and one 
of the titles borne by the king of Thessaly is the military one of 
ruyos. Yague as are the descriptions found in the Epos of the 
relations between the king and his nobles or people, yet even 


1 Pol. i. 2 ; cf. vi. 8 = p. 1322 b fab 
rfy kolv/js barlas $xov<n rrjv rLfi'/jv* 
Ka\ovcri 5’ ol /ubv dpxouras rofaovs ol 5b 
ISamXet? ol db irpvrfaets. Charon of 
Larnpsacus —circa 470 b.c. —gave to bis 
treatise on the Spartan kings the title 
A pxovt€$ Kal rpvrfacts A aKcdatfiovlwv. 

9 ib. iii. 14. 


3 ftaaiKa'is is derived by G. Curtins 
from the root fta. and Xcv (~ Aao, of. 
Acvtvx15t}s). ft would thus he equi¬ 
valent to the German “Herzog,” ami 
not dissimilar to tlm Latin praetnr 
( prae-itor ). one of the original appella¬ 
tions of the king of Rome and the title 
of the earlier consuls. 
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here we find traces of a military past. The notion of fealty to 
the chief is very strongly marked; the duty of the kralpoi to 
the fSacriXei's is the duty of a retinue, a cohors amicomm to 
its general. 1 On the other hand, the king owes duties to his 
nobles and to his people ; he is bound to protect them and to 
avenge their death. The monarchy at this early period was, 
to use Maine’s expression, rather a matter of status than of 
contract; but where the monarchy was preserved in later times 
we find that, in some cases, the tacit had become an expressed 
covenant. At Sparta a monthly oath was interchanged between 
the king and the ephors. The king swore on his own behalf 
that he would rule in accordance with the existing ordinances 
of the state, and they on behalf of the city that as long as he 
kept his oath his monarchy should remain unimpaired. A 
similar custom is recorded of the Molossians. After a sacrifice 
to Zeus Areius the king swears to rule in accordance with the 
laws, and the people to preserve his kingly power. 2 

These evidences point x’ather to the selection of a king 
as a leader in war, and to a mutual understanding between 
king and people for their own protection, than to a monarchy 
based merely on right of birth. Perhaps, as in the Germanic 
kingdoms, personal fitness and descent were both recognised; 
perhaps the military power, when long established, tended to 
be transmitted within a certain clan. In any case, this chief¬ 
tainship developed into the stereotyped monarchy of the Epos, 
which is described by Aristotle as hereditary and legal. 3 The 
idea of heredity, which we now meet for the first time, is a 
characteristic Greek conception. It exercised an influence even 
in the most democratic states, and its importance is fully re¬ 
cognised by the philosophers. 4 It is based on the notion of 
an actual transmission of excellence (dperri) from father to son, 
and also on the idea that the acquisition of this excellence 
is dependent on the fact of being born in a certain station. 6 
In the time of the monarchies, and of the aristocracies which 

1 U. iv. 266, 267 ’A rpeloy, fiaXa fi4v ttot 4k j3acriX4o3s (3a<nXed$ teal 

toi eykv ipLypos eratpos 4<rcrop.ai, ayadov ayados Kal 4k KaXov icaXbs, 

rb irp&rov virearyv Kal Kar4vevcra. izal r(iXXa iravra ourw?, eKaarov 

Cf. II. xvi. 269 ff. y4pov$ 4repov tolovtop ’inyovov, iav py 

2 Xen. IiesjQ. Lac. 15, 7; Pint. r4pas ytyvyrai. 

Pyrrh. 5. 5 Aristotle {Pol. v. l=p. 1301b) 

3 Pol. iii. 4 ; cf. Thuc. i. 13 4ttI defines ebyeveia as irpoyovop apery Kal 

ftyrois y4pacn irarpiKal (3a<n\eiaL ttXoutos. Of. iv. 8, p. 1294 a y yap 

4 Plato Oral. p. 394 a &ttcu yap evyevtd i<mv apery Kal 7rXouros apxcuos. 
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succeeded them, dperrj is equivalent to good birth, and the 
word apLcrTLvSyv, meaning “by right of birth,” becomes almost 
a technical legal term. 1 In the Epos it is the kingly race which 
is thus chiefly honoured—the race within which the royal 
sceptre must descend. We find also the idea that the kingly 
honour (rifirf) springs from Zeus, but a divine right to pre¬ 
eminence, if not to rule, is shared by others than the king; 
the other princes (/^aaaAeis) are under the protection of the 
gods from whom they draw their race; they too are “ heaven- 
born ” and “ heaven-reared.” The growing power of the nobles 
is, in fact, very apparent. The monarchy described in the 
Epos, probably of the ninth and eighth centuries B.C., is by no 
means a great power, and unfortunately we have no record of 
the strongest period of kingly rule in Greece. If we could 
regard the discoveries at Tiryns, Mycenae, and on the east 
coast of Greece generally as representing a purely Hellenic 
civilisation, we should indeed have evidence of a period of 
despotism, of a difference of life between king and subjects, 
and of a command over their persons and manual labour which 
find their counterparts only in the East. But the differences 
between the civilisation of Mycenae and that portrayed in the 
epic poems are more fundamental than the resemblances. We 
can see in the former only the traces of an immigrant oriental 
despotism, and for the Greek /^xo-tAeus- we must turn to the 
Homeric poems, which show us a power approaching dissolu¬ 
tion. This weakening of his position may be best exemplified 
by a rapid review of his powers. As we should expect, his 
military authority in the field is of all his prerogatives the least 
impaired. He has the supreme command, with the power of 
life and death. Besides being general the king is priest, and 
in a certain sense priest of the community. The Homeric king 
sacrifices to all or any of the gods, and he may have sacrificed 
for the SyjfJLos as the house-father sacrifices for the family; but 
he is priest chiefly as the representative of the greatest family 
in the state, and therefore the maintainer of its hereditary 
worship and sacrifices. 2 For this very reason his priesthood 
is limited. Aristotle says that he was “ lord of the sacrifices 

1 As in one of Draco’s laws (Hicks n. meansthreehundred Eupatrids(>SW. 12). 
59). By the rpLaKbaiOL dpuiTivdTjv oik a- 2 As in Agamemnon’s offering to 

{ovtos who tried those guilty of the death Zeus (11. ii. 402 if.), and Alcinous* to 
of the Cy Ionian conspirators Plutarch Poseidon (Oil. xiii. LSI). 
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so far as they did not belong to-special priests.” 1 There were, 
therefore, other UpariKal Svv'hu which belonged to representa¬ 
tives of other families who held the hereditary priesthoods of 
their clan. Thus we find that, when the monarchy comes to 
an end, the various cults of the state are in the hands of a 
close corporation of nobles, whose position is strengthened by 
their being the sole depositaries of religion. 

Again, the king is judge, as the keeper of the ordinances 
of Zeus, the interpreter of the unwritten law of the community. 
The sceptre and the ordinances go together . 2 But he is not 
the only judge. Even in the oldest parts of the Iliad more 
than one judge is mentioned, and there are many SiKCKnrokoL 
in a single S?J/xos. 3 Thus others of the nobles have the 
OefXLcrres from Zeus, and even when the king judges, the 
nobles are there to aid him with their knowledge of 8lki], 
which expressed the customary law . 4 

Laws as yet are only Oejjuares, “institutions” or single ad¬ 
judications. Justice itself appears in a semi-abstract form as 
Si/ 07 , “straightness” or “rightness”; but if language be a test 
of thought, there was as yet no notion of customary law (vo//.os), 
for there was no name for it, although we must believe with 
Plato that its presence was felt in the heroic period, and that 
it was believed to regulate the ordinances of the king . 5 The 
idea of vojuos grew up, no doubt, in the time of the succeeding 
aristocracies, which become the depositaries and expounders of 
traditional law, and it became fixed in the codifications effected 
by the great lawgivers of the seventh century—Zaleucus, 
Charondas, and Draco. 

The pictures we possess of the heroic monarchy point, 
therefore, to a power approaching decline; and this is natural 
enough if these pictures date from the ninth and eighth 
centuries B.C., for about the middle of the eighth century the 
monarchies fell throughout the Greek world. In Athens, in 
752, the rule of the Melanthidae was limited to a ten years’ 
presidency. The same tendencies are found in Asia Minor; 


1 Pol . iii. 14 icbpios t&v dvo’iQv 
6<xcu ^ iepcLTLmL 

2 H. ii. 206. 

3 SLKa<nr6\oL ol re depurras 7 rpbs Atos 
elptiarai, II. i. 238. 

4 In the trial scene on the shield of 

Achilles {11. xviii. 497), the urrwp is 


probably the judge, i.e. the king, 
who, after taking advice of the ytpov- 
re s, pronounced the sentence (Fanta der 
Staat in d. Jlias u. Odyssce pp. 82 If.) 

5 Plato Laws iii. p. 6S0 a d\V tOcm 
Aral tols Xeyopivois i rarpiois v6pots 
Qirbfxevoi £Gjcriv. 
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monarchy gave place to aristocracy in Ephesus, Cyme, and 
Lesbos. In Corinth, at about the same period, the monarchical 
rule of the Bacchiadae was replaced by a Swacrreia of the same 
family. The movement spread through Peloponnese. In 
Messenia, soon after 750, the monarchy was weakened. We 
have many general references to an early state of anarchy in 
this district, and from these it is evident that the kings of 
Messenia tried to maintain their royal prerogative, but without 
success. 1 In Argos, though the monarchy was preserved and 
is found as late as 480, 2 the influences of the time were shown 
in the abandonment of the hereditary principle. The power 
was taken from the Ileracleidae and given to another house— 
that of Aegon. In Sparta the monarchy had been saved by the 
readjustment of the constitution at the end of the ninth century. 
Order was restored, but at the expense of the kingly power. 

So little is known about the details of this startling change 
that historians, in their attempts to account for it, have been 
reduced mainly to conjecture. The movement was so widely 
spread that it is safe to assert that very general causes must 
have been at work, and these are more easily discovered than 
the details of each particular revolution. The storm of the 
great migrations, during which the guidance of an able king 
had been invaluable, had left behind it a period of com¬ 
parative calm, and there was less need for the continuance of 
a great military leader. The nobles possessed definite power, 
their council-board (yepovoria) was organised, and they could 
easily take over the duties that the monarch had once fulfilled. 
In the states affected by the migrations conquest had meant an 
increase of material power to the nobility. Many of the noble 
families had shared in the fruits of victory, and had received 
allotments (tc/xIi/?;) in the conquered territory, comparable to 
those of the early kings. 3 They had grown to wealth and 
power, and were placed in a position almost independent of the 
reigning house. It has also been thought that the very isola¬ 
tion of the nobles in the conquered provinces, in face of the 

1 Plato (Lares iii. p. 691 is) says that 2 Her. vii. 119. 

the kings of Argos and Messenia ruined 3 It is possible that the rights of the 

themselves and Greek power by not king and nobles extended beyond their 
knowing that the half was better than private re/i^vT], and that they had the 
the whole. Plutarch ( Lyc . 7) speaks power of collecting dues from the small 
of the oy/xwv Kal (3a<ri\ t-ow (ndcrcis ko! settlers on the common land. 

KCLKoiroXtrclcu. 
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subdued populations and of their own turbulent orj/ios, made 
them more ready to trust to their own mutual assistance, less 
willing to trust in a king appointed from their midst. We are 
told that the Dorians of Messenia quarrelled with their leader, 
Cresphontes, on account of the privileges which he gave to 
the conquered race : 1 and tradition says that it was a revolt of 
the Dorian nobles against their own Brj/mos and the native 
“perioeci” which brought about the foundation of historic 
Sparta. 2 If we add to these considerations the fact that, as 
the result of conquest, new cities had been formed, that the 
bonds of civic life had everywhere been drawn closer, and that 
the Greek ttoXls, with its restricted area and public life, was 
eminently unsuited to a kingly form of government, the dignity 
of which requires for its support a certain degree of seclusion, 
we shall have ample reasons of a general kind for the almost 
simultaneous downfall of the monarchies of Greece. 

The consequence of the downfall of the monarchies, in 
Greece and in Asia Minor, was the transfer of government to 
the clans. This transfer might assume either of two forms. 
In some cases the government lapsed from the royal clan to the 
many noble clans of a community. At other times it was kept 
within the ruling clan, but, instead of being reserved for one 
individual, was vested in the members generally. The govern¬ 
ment of a union of clans is perhaps exemplified by that of the 
Eupatridae at Athens, for although the title “Eupatrid” in 
historical times designated only a very small section of the 
community, it was probably applied originally to all the noble 
families. 3 Of the second form of clan government a great 
many instances were preserved even in historic times. The 
great Thessalian clans, the Aleuadae of Larisa, the Scopadae of 
Cranon (both claiming, like the Spartan kings, descent from 
Heracles), and the Creondae of Pharsalus, still continued to rule 
their respective cities. The Bacchiadae, also of the conquering 
race of the Heracleidae, who formed a close corporation, 
marrying only within the clan, 4 took over the government of 
Corinth. The Penthelidae are found in Mitylene, and some- 

1 Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 361. things sacred and profane, (ii.) they 

2 ib. p. 364. were the expounders of the laws and sc 

3 The Eupatridae, as described by possessed all jurisdiction, and (iii.) they 

Plutarch ( Thes . 25), (i.) had the know- filled the offices of state. 

ledge of sacred tilings and were the 4 Her. v. 92 idloocrav kclI tfyovro 
instructors of the other citizens in dWrjXojy. 
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times in Asia Minor the name of the clan reflects its rojml 
origin. Thus the Basileidae held sway in Ephesus 1 and 
Erythrae. 2 * An inscription found at Arkesinc, in the island of 
Amorgus, bears the tribe-name IWtAeiTcuA 

An appreciation of the character of this government can 
be formed only by some knowledge of the nature of the clan. 
The yevo$ was a close corporation, the individual members of 
which believed themselves to be ultimately connected by blood ; 
and it was a corporation that for this reason always remained 
inexpansive. It might be recruited by adoption, but by no 
other means. The most democratic legislator in the most 
democratic state could not increase its numbers: Cleistkenes 
of Athens created new citizens; he enrolled them in the tribes 
and phratries; but he could not add them to the clan. The 
members of this body, the yew-grat, recognised in common 
some mythical ancestor, who was generally suggested by the 
patronymic ending of the clan-name, which expressed the belief 
of the members in their ultimate relationship. They possessed 
a common worship, which was closely dependent on their 
common ancestry, and was the only living evidence of it, the 
clan-name borne by the individual, which was preserved in 
Rome, having been early lost in Greece. 4 * 6 The ancestor who 
gave his name to the elan might be a god himself, or some hero 
whose descent connected it with a god. c Thus the Spartan 
kings were priests of Zeus, under his two titles A<u<€6<u/kov and 
0 vpdvm. They were the link by which the whole state was 

Bound by gold chains about the foot of God ; 


and this was partly the secret of the maintenance of their 
power. 0 The statement of Hecataeus that his sixteenth 
ancestor was a god 7 is probably not an exaggerated expression 
of the current Greek belief in the possibility of divine descent. 


1 Strabo p. 63. 

8 Arist. Pol. v. 6. 

15 Gilbert KtiwtsalL ii. p. 273. 

4 Herodotus (v. 60), speaking of 

Isadoras, the opponent of Oleisthenes, 
says of him oiKLrjs /mlv t&v doidpow wrap 
ra avtKuOev oi’jk ^pdorar Quovcn 
ol ol (rvyycvdes cujtou Ail Kuphp. Com¬ 
pare with this the simpler Roman test, 
gentiles mei sunt qui mco nomine 
appetiautur (Gineius ap. Feat. p. 94). 

6 This is the idea expressed in the 


Iliad by the epithets diorpcf/n)$ ami 
oioycv'ijs , which are applied, not only 
to the (icunXci'js or king, but also to the 
ftamXeis or princes (II. i. 337; xi. 
823, etc.) See Fanta op. ait . p. 33 ; ef. 
Od. iv. 63 yivos Storpefitwi' fiatriX-rjcov. 

0 Cf. the story of the restoration of 
Pleistoauax (Time. v. 16). The oracle 
bids the Spartans, uinler penalties, to 
restore “the seed of the demigod son 
of Zeus. ” 

7 Her. ii. 143. 
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Often, however, a family traced its origin, not directly to a 
god, but to some seer or priest intrusted with his worship; and 
in such families a hereditary craft or gift was not infrequently 
associated with the hereditary cult. The Talthybiadae at 
Sparta owed their position as state-heralds to their being 
descendants of Talthybius, 1 and it was by this right that the 
great prophetic families of Elis, the Tellidae and Iamidae, 
exercised their hereditary gift. 2 Sometimes a peculiarity in 
worship was thought to mark a radical difference of race. 
Thus in Attica the Eumolpidae were considered, probably on 
grounds of ritual alone, to be of Thracian origin ; the Gephyraci, 
whom Herodotus considers to be Phoenician, had their separate 
shrines and worship, in which the rest of the people had no 
share, and were in turn excluded from certain religious festivals 
of the Athenians. 3 

We may now form some idea of the power of this nobility 
of birth. In most cases its members had won their territory 
by the right of conquest, and were the large landowners in 
the states; their special claims to honour were the exclusive 
possession of the sacrifices and higher religious rites of the state, 
the exclusive knowledge of its laws, and the sole possession of that 
citizen aptrr) which resulted from higher birth and from inherited 
wealth and culture. This was the rule of the best (apterrot), 
and for a time these governments may well have been the 
truest aristocracies that the Greek world ever saw. It was not 
merely the position, it was still more the qualities which made 
these men at once priests, judges, and soldiers that seemed un¬ 
attainable by the common herd. Their rule had a divine sanction, 
but the theocratic element was not oppressively present ; it was 
less obvious than at Rome, for the clan-worship, exclusive as it 
was, was less baneful than the inscrutable knowledge of the 
priestly colleges of the Roman Patriciate, which created a 
strong tie of interest between all the families of the privileged 
class, and professed to give rules for all things human and 
divine. In Greece the lay functions overshadowed the priestly 
character, and that status and merit were thought to be 
coincident is shown by the growth of a characteristic Greek 
conception, which in after days was barely eradicated from the 
most democratic states. This was the idea of fiavavcria, 


1 cLirbyovoi Ta\dv(3iov, Her. vii. 134. 2 ib. v. 44 ; ix. 33, 37. 3 ib. v. 57. 
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primarily a military conception, 1 dependent for its origin on 
the obvious fact that certain modes of life and the exercise of 
certain trades disqualify from prowess in the field. The artist 
and the artisan are equally exposed to the charge; agriculture 
is comparatively exempt; for, even when the master works on 
his own field, the life is one of greater leisure and of healthy 
influences. Even in these early days the word may also 
have implied the absence of leisure for the higher arts of peace, 
ritual, and law, and thus have formed the basis for the complex 
philosophic notion of a life that debars from all pursuit of the 
higher arts, politics and philosophy, 2 by its continuous drudgery, 
its fixed boundaries, and the professionalism which drags the 
mind along a single narrow groove. 

The purely aristocratic character of these governments was, 
it is true, tempered by the accompaniment, perhaps in some 
cases by the introduction, of the oligarchic element of wealth. 
For wealth must from an early time have had an important 
influence in determining the character of the government, 
chiefly as supplying the means for the military equipment 
in vogue. Aristotle lays special stress on this element as 
determining the form of an oligarchy. He states that, after 
the time of the monarchies, the earliest privileged class (rj 
Trponrj TroXnda) was chosen from the warriors, and at first 
from the “ charioteers ” or “ knights ” {Imre is). It was only 
later, as cities grew larger and the hoplite formed the main 
strength of the army, that governments became more liberal. 3 
A type of this first form of aristocracy, which was dependent on 
wealth, is furnished by the rule of the iTnrofiorai of Chalcis, on 
whose lands the Athenians established a cleruchy in 507. It 
is described by Strabo as an aristocratic government based on a 
property qualification. 4 In governments of this type the 

1 Herodotus (ii. 167) rightly assigns rule of ottKlt at Thucydides and 

it this origin, and remarks on its Aristotle regard as that of a liberal 

presence in the most warlike of the oligarchy, since the o^Xircu are 

barbarian nations. He adds that in d'nropoi ('rime. viii. 07 ; Arist. Pol. iv. 

Greece the commercial town of 13 = p. 1297 b). Extreme democracy 

Corinth showed the least contempt for consists in the admission of the i pCKol 

'XGipoT^'xycu. and the vcwtlkos o^Xos to government. 

- Arist. Pol. vii. 2 - p. 1324 a. 4 Strabo p. 447 aTrbrifi7}fidTW tlvSpes 

ib. iv. 5 = p. 1292 b. It must d/ajroxpartxw? tipxovres. Herodotus 

have depended entirely on the char- (v. 77) calls them ol 7rax&s- A similar 

acter of the country whether iinreis form of government existed in Eretria 

meant charioteers or horsemen. The (Arist. Pol. iv. 3 = p. 12S9 h). 
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poorer members of the noble clans must have been excluded 
from all share in power; but as a rule, especially in countries 
such as Attica, where wealth depended almost wholly on 
landed possessions, the aristocracy of wealth and birth must 
generally have coincided. Such, however, could not have been 
the case in the maritime states of Asia Minor which were 
given up to trade, and yet it is here that the aristocracies of 
the “ knights ” are especially prominent. Such governments 
were found at Magnesia on the Maeander, at Colophon, and at 
Cyme. Another kind of government that hovers between an 
aristocratic and an oligarchic character deserves some mention 
here; for, although it belongs to a later stage of political 
development, some instances of it are as old as the eighth cen¬ 
tury. It is the aristocracy of the colonies, where the original 
possession of landed property has created a status which may 
in some cases have become fixed enough to exist without its 
original support. The privileged class is formed by the ya/xopo*. 
or yew/xopot, round which the later gathers. Instances of 
such governments are found at Samos, and at Leontini and 
Syracuse in Sicily. 

The last stage is marked by more artificial forms of oligarchy, 
where the aristocratic element is thrust still further into the 
background. Such governments are mentioned here because, 
although they are found chiefly in the western colonies, they 
may in certain cases be a reflection of an earlier state of things 
in Greece. Even, however, if they be regarded as pure 
political experiments, such as are found earliest in colonial 
settlements, the work of the legislator who created them is but 
an expression of the tentative spirit which at the close of this 
epoch was seeking to find some other basis for power than that 
of birth. Sometimes these governments depend on a fixed 
property-qualification, sometimes they admit only a certain 
number of citizens to power. 1 The government of “ the thou¬ 
sand ” (ol yiAtot) is so widely spread in Italy that it may well 
have owed its origin to some master-mind. At Locri 2 it was 
probably the work of Zaleucus, and to this influence its presence 
at Croton 3 and Rhegium 4 may also have been due. 

1 If we are to believe tlie Ath. Pol. this is probably an anachronism. 

(e. 4), a constitution of the first kind 2 Polyb. xii. 16. 

was found at Athens by Draco when he 3 Jambl. Fit. Pythcig. 35, 200. 

began his work of organisation ; but 4 Heracleid Frcujm. 25. 
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The precise forms assumed by the early aristocracies of the 
Greek world can very rarely be determined. They depended 
on the supremacy of caste or of wealth combined with caste, 
and they may rightly be termed “ constitutions, 1 ” in so far as 
the power of these governments, like that of the monarchies 
which had preceded them, was supposed to be limited by the 
observance of traditional law. There is only one extreme form, 
which, if it is rightly interpreted by Aristotle, hardly deserves 
the name of constitution. This is the owaa-rela or hereditary 
oligarchy, in which “ son succeeds father, and personality and 
not the law is the governing force.” 1 The government of the 
Thessalian clans in later times furnishes instances of at least 
the relics of such a system; but the best example of such a 
“dynasty” which we possess is the rule of the Baechiadae of 
Corinth, where the caste system was more marked, and the 
government apparently more tyrannical, than elsewhere in the 
states of Greece. 

The administrative character of these aristocracies is as 
obscure as their form, and the little that we know about the 
nature of their rule is confined to the period of their decline. 
If we fix our attention on the primitive states of Greece proper, 
and neglect for the moment the later colonial developments on 
which we have touched, the chief characteristics which we find 
noted may be summed up in two points : their almost universal 
oppression of the lower classes, and the extraordinary impulse 
which they consequently gave to colonisation. The varied and 
sometimes minute causes which led to the planting of colonics 
belong to the general history of Greece and not to the history 
of her institutions; it is sufficient to remark here that, after 
the period of the migrations, the latter part of the eighth and 
the first part of the seventh century were the great periods of 
the expansion of Hellas; and for this fact certain general 
causes can be assigned. One, it is true, was purely physical: 
the movement set on foot by the migrations was not yet over, 
and Greece possessed teeming populations with no room to settle 
on the mainland. But a great political cause is to be found in 
the discontent of the 8i]//.os at home under oligarchical govern¬ 
ment ; for that this was the chief stimulus to emigration is 
proved by the fact that with the rise of democracy and settled 
government colonisation on a great scale ceases. Proximate 
1 Arist. Pol. iv. 5 = p. 1292 b. 
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causes were often furnished by quarrels in the ruling houses. 
Young and noble adventurers, whom crime or revolution had 
driven from home, went with bands of retainers to seek new 
settlements. Such were Arehias, the Heracleid founder of 
Syracuse, 1 and the Spartan Partheniae, founders of Tarentum. 2 
In later times some of the wiser despots, and later still some 
of the constitutional ministers of Greece, revived colonisation as 
a political measure. They often succeeded in their immediate 
objects, but were never able to give colonisation a history such 
as it had in this age. This was to a greater degree than others 
the age of chivalry and enterprise in Greece; for it was the 
age of discontent, which is the basis of enterprise. And the 
dissatisfaction with the existing order of things which produced 
colonisation was soon destined to give birth to a product 
whose influence was to be as great on the political development 
of Greece. This was tyranny. 

The cities of Greece ever showed a remarkable tendency to 
accept personal rule, for universal subjection was at least one 
of the modes in which true democratic equality might be 
secured. We shall find that from the close of the fourth 
century, at a time when almost every political experiment had 
been tried and had seemed to fail in turn, tyranny, which at 
that time usually meant the protection of Macedon or of 
Persia, was again resorted to and became almost the normal 
type of government. But, in the earlier period that we are 
considering, the phenomenon is not complicated by external 
influences. It was a spontaneous development, and but a 
passing symptom of the growth of some new and powerful 
organ. Fortunately the new factors which created it and 
determined its character can be discovered with some success. 

The origin of Greek tyranny was in the main commercial, 
and Thucydides is only reflecting this truth when he makes 
the somewhat enigmatic statement that it was due to the 
growing wealth of Hellas. 3 It is true that tyrannies some¬ 
times arose in states, such as Athens, which had no claims to 
commercial greatness; wherever there was a discontented class 
—whether this were formed of merchants or peasants—there 
was a latent possibility of its growth. But the earliest, 
strongest, and most permanent despotisms certainly sprang 

1 Thuc. vi. 3 ; Pint. Amat. Narr. ii. 2 Paus. x. 10, 6 ; Strabo p. 426. 
p. 944 Didot. * Thuc. i. 13. 
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from a sudden assertion of their claims by the rich and un¬ 
privileged classes—the commercial folk who were outside the 
pale, and who were not only excluded from all share in the 
government, but found their properties exposed to the plunder 
of the dynasties which ruled the towns. These were the 
conditions which gave birth to the tyrant in Corinth, the rich 
manufacturing and shipping town which commanded the trade 
of the Isthmus, 1 and in Sicyon, renowned only next to Corinth 
for its commercial enterprise. 2 Both were ripe for revolution. 
In the former city a violent reaction against the Bacchiadae, 
who had grossly abused their power and appropriated to their 
own use the profits of the commercial class, 3 upset the dynastic 
government; in the latter the social movement was complicated 
by an ethnic question. At Sicyon both the tyrant and his 
supporters belonged to the weaker Ionian element in the state 
—the tribe of the Aegialeis—and the revolution took the form 
of a reaction against an oppressive Dorian nationality 4 and the 
assertion of the freedom of the state from Argive influence. 
Perhaps in this respect Sicyon did not stand alone. The effect 
of the Dorian migration had been to make social coincide with 
national distinctions, and tyranny may elsewhere have been 
the assertion of external freedom for the state as well as of 
internal liberty for the masses. More than a century later we 
find the same social causes that had affected Corinth at work in 
the western colonics. The tyrannies that sprang up during 
the close of the sixth century in Sicily and Southern Italy, at 
Leontini, Gela, and Rhegium, developed out of oligarchies, 0 and 
were probably due to the same assertion of their claims by the 
rich and unprivileged classes. In other states, where a com¬ 
mercial had not yet replaced a wholly agricultural civilisation, 
it was the championship of the poorest class on which the 
despot based his claim to power. It was thus that Peisistratus 
of Athens led the poor hill-men of the uplands of Attica, the 
Diacrii, against the rich men of the plain. 6 

Throughout Greece the difficulties, whether national or 
social, that called for settlement, could admit of but one 
solution—a personal ascendency of some kind that could load 

1 KbpivOos i) tvoaLfim 1 , Her. iii. 52. 4 Her. v. 68. 

St mho p. 282. ArisL W. v. 12- p. 1216 a. 

Ael. Var. Hist. i. 19; Strabo p. ’* Her. i. 59; Arisl. /V. v. 5 —p 
325. 1305 a. 
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to the readjustment of the conflicting claims of the rival parties 
in the state and the framing of a constitution. But the nature 
of this personal ascendency varied. In some rare, cases it took 
the form of a constitutional dictatorship. At times the con¬ 
tending factions were fortunate or reasonable enough to come 
to an arrangement, and to agree in appointing an individual for 
a settlement of their difficulties who bore the title of alcrv- 
[iv7jT7]s. Such an office was held by Pittacus in Mitylene, by 
Zaleucus in Locri, and we may even say by Solon in Athens, 
for, although nominally sole archon, he was practically dictator. 
It was the only constitutional form of despotism in the Greek 
world, and is described by Aristotle as an “ elective tyranny/ 5 
and as combining the characteristics of monarchy and tyrannis} 
The aesymnete was given a body-guard of sufficient force to 
enable him to carry out his work of organisation, 1 2 and, with 
respect to the length of his tenure of power, three forms of the 
office are described. 3 It was held either for life, or for a fixed 
term of years, or until certain duties had been performed. 4 But 
in most cities faction was too intense to admit the recognition 
of such a temporary and legitimised despotism. More frequently 
the reins of government were seized by a man who constituted 
himself champion of a section of the community, and by its help 
rose to be tyrant. 

Normal and inevitable as we have seen the development of 
tyranny to be, it is yet possible that even in its earliest forms 
it was to some extent a conscious imitation of oriental despotism. 
At least the word Tvpawos, which cannot be explained as Greek, 
seems to have come from Lydia and Phrygia, where it is found 
frequently on inscriptions, both as a title and as a proper name. 6 
The meaning conveyed by the word to the Greek mind of a 
later age was that of a man who wielded an absolute authority, 
which was not sanctioned by the ordinances of the state in 

1 Arist. Pol. iii. 14; iv. 10 = p. out in Greece; and there is an instance, 

1295 a. “ They are royal in so far as in a later period, of an aesymnete, 

the monarch rules according to law Ipliiades of Abydos, who made himself 
and over willing subjects; but they despot (Arist. Pol. v. 6 = p. 1306 a). 

are tyrannical in so far as he is des- In some states, such as Teos, Cyme, 

potic and rules according to his own Naxos, and Megara, the title is found 
fancy ” (Jowett). as that of a standing oilice. 

2 ib. iii. 15. c See Bocldi’s comment on O.I.G. 

3 ib. iii. 14. n. 3438, where the title is applied to 

4 The aesymncsia , though it belongs Zeus {kclt imray^v rod tcvpiov rvpavvov 
particularly to this period, never died Aids Mao-<pa,\aT 7 ]vod k.t.\.) 
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which it was exercised. Absolutism and irresponsibility are 
the chief connotations of the word. To the citizen of a later 
age the tyrant was an outlaw in a threefold sense. He had 
placed himself outside the pale of positive law; for this reason 
he seemed exempt from all moral control, and, as an equally 
necessary consequence, was outside the protection of the law. 
It was this idea of “irresponsibility,” of being above the 
ordinances of the state, which above all shocked Greek senti¬ 
ment, and gave rise to the gloomy generalisations as to the 
character and conduct befitting such a position with which the 
readers of Herodotus are familiar. 1 We need only note in 
passing the gratuitous addition to this conception developed by 
the later philosophic thought of Greece, viz. that the rule of 
the tyrant was exercised not in the interest of the subject, but 
in that of the ruler. It forms the chief ground for Aristotle’s 
distinction between monarchy and tyranny, 2 and was a natural 
consequence of the idea that the latter government was outside 
the pale of law; but it was a deduction not always justified by 
the facts. Historians must judge by results and not by motives; 
and few governments in Greece betrayed such a keen interest 
in the welfare of their cities as these unauthorised monarchs. 3 

The portraits of these pretenders who rose to power in the 
seventh and sixth centuries are drawn invariably in the same 
broad outlines. 4 They were demagogues who united military 
prowess, and sometimes, like Peisistratus, a past record for good 
service in the field, with a zeal, real or pretended, for the 
popular welfare. They were men who, in later Greece, would 
have been constitutional “ champions of the people ” (7rpoarar(u 


1 Her. Hi. SO atcS? o’ du eirj xPVf 101, 
KOLT'qpTiyitvoi' povapx^i T V dv- 

cvOuvti) 7 roitciv to, (3o6\crcu ; Here we 
get the key-note to the Greek prejudice 
against Ij/ratmis. The internal state 
of the despot soon became the subject 
of debate in the philosophic schools ; 
and this speculation, assisted perhaps 
by the experience of the inferior tyrants 
of the fourth century, formed the basis 
for the ideal pictures of Plato and 
Xenophon (Plat. Rep. p. f>80 ; Ncn. 
inc'ro,paMim,), and for such a monstrous 
creation as the Periander of Herodotus 
(v. 92). 

a Arist. Rlh. viii. 10, 2 ; Pol. iii. 7,5. 


:i The treatment of the vigorous 
external policy of the tyrants, which 
raised their cities to a greater height of 
power than was ever attained in their 
former, and sometimes in their subse¬ 
quent history, and of the magnificence 
of their courts—the natural result of 
peace and prosperity—which is so 
strangely misconstrued by Aristotle 
{Pol. v. 11 ~p. 13131>), does not belong 
to constitutional history. I have 
attempted a sketch of these points in 
the art. “Tyrannus” in Smith’s IHct. 
of Greek and Roman Am tig. (3rd ed.) 

4 Plato Rep. viii. p. 565 D; Arist.. Pol. 
v. 10 = }>. 1310 b ; Dionys. vi. 60. 
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tov Krylov) ; bub they lived at a time when the sword was a keener 
weapon than the tongue, and when there was no organised 
assembly of the people to be swayed by their eloquence, but 
only a rabble to be led to the acropolis. The best-known 
types for this early period are Orthagoras of Sicyon, Cypselus 
of Corinth, Theagenes of Megara, and Peisistratus of Athens. 
But this type was very constant, and perpetuated itself even in 
the fourth century. At a time when there was no further 
political principle left to be fought for, we find Dionysius reach¬ 
ing the throne in Syracuse by a championship of social in 
default of political rights, and he is cited as one of the great 
historical instances of the demagogue despot. 1 It was naturally 
in the earlier tyrannies that this phenomenon was of most import¬ 
ance, for, as Aristotle was the first of Greeks to see, their holders 
were everywhere the precursors of a new phase of political life. 
The immediate effect of their rule may be summed up by saying 
that everywhere they found distraction in their cities, and 
everywhere they left something approaching unity. We extract 
from Herodotus, 2 an unwilling witness, the fact that at Athens 
the rule of the Peisistratidae first created a national spirit. It 
is after their overthrow that the Srjfios emerges as a united 
whole, by alliance with which Cleisthenes created the democracy. 
As unifiers of their cities they were the precursors of popular 
government, which requires a collective will. It is true that a 
democratic form of government did not everywhere follow their 
overthrow; but even in these cases a constitution of any kind 
was an improvement on the old dynastic rule. Corinth, the 
city most grievously chastened, and perhaps the most improved 
by tyranny, still remained an oligarchy, but an oligarchy of a 
constitutional type, which rested on, if it did not express, the 
popular will. 

The social position of the individual demagogues who made 
their way to the throne is of some importance for constitutional 
history, since sometimes it shows a connecting link between the 
new regime and the old. In some cases, it is true, the tyrants 
sprang from the oppressed classes which they championed ; 
Orthagoras, for instance, the founder of the dynasty of Sicyon, 
belonged to the weaker Ionian element of the state, and is said 
to have been a cook. 3 But more frequently they illustrate the 
truth that the best democrats spring from the ranks of the 
1 Arist. Pol. v. 5 = p. 1305 a, 2 v. 66. 3 Diodor. viii. 24. 
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nobility. They were often members of the oligarchies they 
overthrew, and sometimes even executive officials of these 
governments, who made the great powers which they possessed 
as magistrates a stepping-stone to the crown. According to 
one account , 1 Cypselus of Corinth was enabled to found his 
dynasty by the mode in which he exercised the office of 
“ polemarch,” or chief military commander of the city. It was 
by the straining of the powers of a magistracy that Phalaris 
rose to be tyrant of Agrigentum , 2 while at Miletus a tyranny 
arose out of the office of president ( 7 rpvTavis) of the state . 3 
Peisistratus of Athens was of the royal family of Codrus , 4 and 
Lygdamis, whom he established in Naxos, belonged to the old 
nobility . 6 In cases where a magistracy had been held the 
transition to power was easier: a fragment of the constitution 
still remained, and the chief change was that popular now 
replaced dynastic support. At times this popular support was 
sufficient to maintain the government which it had established. 
Thus we are told that Cypselus remained a popular hero, and 
during the whole period of his rule at Corinth never required 
a body-guard . 6 But as a rule the despot could not hold his 
position by popular support alone. It was perhaps not so 
much a distrust of the loyalty of the masses as of their efficiency 
to protect their leaders against the attacks of the hostile clans, 
that led to the almost universal employment of bands of 
mercenaries, for the support of which the subjects were taxed . 7 
This unfortunate accompaniment of their rule deepened, if it 
did not in some cases create, the idea of its unconstitutional 
character. The maintenance of the tyrant’s rule was often 
typical of its beginning; for the throne that was supported by 
force had been in many cases won by violence. A coup d’dtat 
was the necessary supplement to popular favour in the case of 
Peisistratus; in other cases it seems to have been a substitute 
for popular support. It was thus that Polycrates gained the 
throne in Samos , 8 that Aristodemus made himself despot of 

1 That of Nicolaus of Damascus, p. 58. 7 ib. iii. 14; v. 10 = p. 1331a. 

2 Arist. Pol. v. 10 = p. 1310 b. Herodotus (i. 61) speaks of the Argive 

3 ib. v. 5 = p. 1305 a. mercenaries of Peisistratus. 

4 Her. v. 65. 8 Yet, if it is true that he seized the 

5 Arist. Pol. v. G = p. 1305 b. acropolis with only fifteen hoplites 

6 ib. v. 12 = p. 1315 b. The (Her. iii. 120), he must have relied on 

Corinthians whom he slew, robbed, the discontent of the drjfjios, and be- 

and banished (Her. v. 92), must have lieved that it would accept the result 

been members of the hostile oligarchy. of the cmp d'etat. 
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Cumae in Italy, 1 and that Cylon attempted to occupy the same 
position at Athens. 2 

The first exercise of the tyrant’s power was naturally a 
work of clearance. The most powerful members of the clans, 
which it was their declared object to resist, had to be disposed 
of ; and we are not surprised to find that the Bacchiadae were 
expelled from Corinth by Cypselus, 3 and that even Peisistratus, 
in spite of the mildness of his rule, found it necessary to banish 
some of the nobles. 4 But by the wiser despots no violent 
change seems to have been made in the machinery of govern¬ 
ment where such machinery existed. The Peisistratidae, we 
are told, ruled in accordance with the Kelpevoi vojxol , only taking 
the precaution of having the great offices of state filled by 
members of their own family. 5 The Greek mind, it is true, 
would eliminate tyranny altogether from constitutional history ; 
but the position of the Peisistratidae suggests the question 
whether the early Greek tyrannies were so unconstitutional 
either in theory or in practice as they are generally represented 
to have been. Unfortunately the case which we know best can 
scarcely be taken as tyjiical, for despotism at Athens was a 
comparatively late development, and followed a thorough 
reconstruction of the state by Solon. There was a machinery 
to hand which the new ruler might use, and Peisistratus, while 
as absolute as the Roman princeps , posed like him as an 
executive authority and as a part of the constitution. In the 
earlier tyrannies this chance was hardly offered, for with the 
overthrow of the dynasty the whole machinery of government 
went with it. Yet in those cases where the exercise of a 
magistracy was made a stepping-stone to tyranny, some shadow 
of legality might have been preserved by the maintenance of 
this office. The case of Gelo of Syracuse proves how even the 
greater tyrants craved legal recognition, 0 and how sometimes 

1 Dionys. vii. 2-11. vlkCos, and his reign was called the age 

2 Her. v. 71 ; Thuc. i. 126. His of Cronus. For liis observance of con - 
failure was largely due to the fatal stitutional forms see Arist. Pol . v. 12 
mistake he made in relying on foreign, = p. 1315 b. 

in this case Megarian, aid. See W. 0 The rulers of Sicily are exempted 
Fowler The City State p. 127. by Thucydides (i. 17) from his general 

3 Dionys. iii. 46 ; cf. Her. v. 92. condemnation of the pettiness of the 

* ib. vi. 103. _ tyrant’s aims. In Herodotus (vii. 163 ; 

6 ib. i. 59; Thuc. vi. 54. In the cf. 157) Gelo is despot, not of Syracuse 

Ath. Pol. (c. 16) Peisistratus is said to but of Sicily, 
have ruled fiaXhoy i toXltlkccs tj rvpav- 
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this might he won. The lofty ambition of Gelo more than 
redeems his tyranny; it was nothing less than the defence of 
western civilisation against its deadly foe the Semite, by a 
union of the Sicilian Greeks to resist the Carthaginians. The 
union was effected, and by the battle of Ilimera in 480 the 
victory was won. Then it was that Gelo was acclaimed by the 
Syracusans as their saviour, their benefactor, and their king. 1 

The true evil of tyrannic was supposed to be most clearly 
shown by the necessities of its internal administration. To 
create a slavish feeling in the subjects, to sow mistrust amongst 
them, to allow no prominent men in the state, to encourage 
flatterers, parasites, and espionage, are said to be the character¬ 
istics of the despots; 2 elsewhere stress is laid on the blood¬ 
stained character of their rule. 3 It is impossible to say whether 
these criticisms are really applicable to the earlier tyrannies, 
and they are largely due to the later Greek sentiment that 
irresponsible must mean evil rule. We hear nothing of general 
oppression of the citizens; if we may judge from the case of 
the Peisistratidae, taxation seems to have been light: they 
collected only one-twentieth of the products of the soil; 4 and 
there are many typical stories which show that it was to the 
interest of the tyrants to keep the lower classes contented and 
employed. 6 

More important are the social changes with which they are 
credited. The scattered notices of these deserve examination 
since, whether consciously pursued with this motive or not, 
these reforms had a decidedly political tendency. An inevitable 
object of their policy was to raise the depressed portion of the 
population at the expense of the dominant section. This 
change, probably universal, was most marked where the 
distinction between classes was a national one. Hence the 
fame of Gleisthenes’s reforms at Sicyon. His hatred of the 

memory of Adrastus, the Dorian hero, his suppression of the 

Homeric recitals, and his alteration of the tribe-names, 0 were 

1 Diodor. xi. 26 eucpyerqs, crtorrjp 2 Arist. Pol. v. 11 = p. 1313 b. 

Kcd [ioLcrikevs. See Freeman Hid. of 3 Her. iii. 80 ; v. 92. 

Sicily ii. p. 501. Even before thin 4 Time. vi. 54. The Ath. Pol. (c. 

Athenian envoys are represented as 10), probably wrongly, makes Peisis- 

addressing him as & {3cun\ev 'Zvprj- tratus himself exact a tithe. 

ko(tLoj v (Her. vii. 1(51), This was a 5 Ath. Pol . 10 ; Ael. Var. Hist. ix. 

courtesy title, and in fact the only 25. 

mode of address possible to a tyrant 0 Her. v. 67, 68. 

from envoys of a friendly state. 
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all meant to elevate the Ionian element in the state at the 
expense of the Dorian. National unity was to the interest of 
the tyrant, since his power was equally threatened by clan 
feuds and by local factions. For this purpose religious festivals 
were instituted, and Peisistratus’s establishment of the greater 
Panathenaea 1 is typical of the mode in which pageantry might 
be employed in the interest of order. A third element in their 
reforms was, characteristically for this period of G-reek history, 
also religious. It can hardly be an accident that the names of 
Periander, Cleisthenes, and Peisistratus are all associated with the 
cultivation of the Dionysiac worship; 2 for by the encourage¬ 
ment given to these festivals they were substituting universal 
and popular cults for the aristocratic and exclusive worship of 
the nobles. The Dionysiac-Orphic ritual is of great importance 
in the history of the democracy. It is not a primitive cult in 
Greece; even at Eleusis it replaced an older native worship of 
Poseidon. With its advent from Thrace two popular movements 
began—the drama and the mysteries. The mysteries were above 
all anti-aristocratic; they were part of a spiritual cult, to which 
any one might be admitted; they had, it is true, their special 
priests, such as the Eumolpidae and Ceryces at Athens, but 
noble and commoner were on a level amongst the initiated. In 
all the states the Dionysiac worship was a new thing, connected 
with no traditional ancestry, appealing to no particular clan. 
Its tendency was thus unifying and levelling, and for this reason 
it was encouraged by the tyrants. 

It was not in the nature of tyranny to last long, however 
powerful the individual ruler might make himself. We do 
indeed meet with despotisms of a duration which rivalled that 
of the ordinary constitutional governments in Greece : the Ortha- 
goridae ruled at Sicyon for a hundred years, the Cypselidae at 
Corinth for seventy-three years, the Peisistratidae at Athens, 
exclusive of the period during which Peisistratus was banished, 
for thirty-five; but these periods were exceptional. The tyrants 
were, as a rule, ministers of the people irregularly appointed to 
perform a special work, and when the work was done and there 
was no further reason for their continuance, they fell. Their 
government was brought to an end sometimes through the 

1 ScJiol. Aristeidis p. 323. dence, though more abundant, is less 

2 Periander (Her. i. 23), Cleisthenes direct. It is collected and examined by 

(Her. v. 67); for Peisistratus the evi- Dyer The Gods in Greece pp. 125, 126. 

D 
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degeneracy of the successors to the original usurper, as in the 
case of the Peisistratidae; sometimes through conspiracies 
inspired by private motives—a cause of ruin which Aristotle 
illustrates by the downfall of the earlier and later despotisms at 
Syracuse . 1 But not infrequently their overthrow was effected by 
external force, and the earliest crusades undertaken in support 
of a political idea were the expeditions made by certain cities 
for the destruction of tyranny in others. In early times Sparta 
gained the greatest name as a liberator, and is said to have put 
down most of the tyrannies in Greece . 2 The other great 
instance is that of a city which had itself suffered: Syracuse, 
after the death of Thrasybulus, and after that of the younger 
Dionysius, vigorously undertook the liberation of the other 
Sicilian states . 3 

Such in the main are the faint glimpses we get of early 
Greek tyranny through the haze of false tradition and real 
fear. For it was fear that moulded the later Greek conception 
of this rule. The law-abiding Greek of the fifth and fourth 
centuries had ever in his mind the haunting fear of a possible 
despotism such as seemed threatened by men of the type of 
Alcibiades of Athens—men unwilling to submit to the equality 
of a democratic constitution, whose chief characteristic was a 
covetous ambition (Trkeove^a), and whose rise to power meant 
the negation of all political principle. It was difficult for him, 
with such a vision before his eyes, to look back to a time when 
tyranny had represented a principle, and when it had helped to 
secure rights for the common folk. 

With the close of Greek tyranny the ancient history of 
Greece is left behind us. The rest is modern, in the sense now 
so familiar to us of history that is modern in its characteristics. 
If, as has been said, the history of civilisation is the passage 
from status to contract , 4 we may say that status in Greece 
had now been left behind, and that the basis of the contract 
on which society rests was to be examined and criticised. The 
most definite answers to the question appear in the various 
forms of constitution which were now to spring up. Conscious 
political thought soon followed these creations, with varying 
results. One day the respective merits of these forms was to be 

1 Pol. v. 10 = p. 1312 1>. 3 Arist. l.c. ; Diod. xi. 08; xvi. 

3 Thuc. i. 18 ; cf. Arist. £.c., Her. 82. 
v. 92. 4 Maine Ancient Law c. 5. 
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settled by an appeal to the sword in the great political struggle 
of the Peloponnesian War; and meanwhile the more peaceful 
discussion of these claims, which appears already in Herodotus 
and grows more subtle in Thucydides, had been handed down 
to the still colder judgment of philosophy, to find at length 
its grandest exposition in Aristotle’s Politics. It was Greek 
tyranny which, by breaking down all artificial barriers, pre¬ 
pared the way for the “ bazaar of constitutions ” exhibited 
there. 



CHAPTER III 


COLONISATION—INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The differences of political development which followed the 
downfall of tyranny .are too great to allow us to treat Greek 
history collectively from this point onwards. Henceforth we 
shall have to examine distinct types of development; but, before 
entering on this more minute phase of the work, it will be 
convenient to touch here on two political factors which are 
common more or less to the whole Greek world, to that Hellas 
which is the name not of a territory, but of a people. These 
are colonisation and the tendencies which led to such unification 
as Hellas as a whole attained. 

§ 1 Colonisation 

We have already noticed that the period of the aristocracies 
was the great epoch of the expansion of Greece, and we have 
seen the general political tendencies to which this movement 
was due. The particular causes which led to the planting of 
colonies at this or at any other time are of importance for con¬ 
stitutional history only in so far as the motive for the foundation 
of the new state may have affected its form or its relation to 
the mother city. The differences of the periods in which 
colonies were founded must have been ecpially important in 
both these respects ; but of these we can say but little. It is 
difficult, in a comprehensive treatment of colonisation, to 
separate the old from the new, the later deliberate organisation 
which we know so well from the earlier and more spontaneous 
movemont of which we hoar so little. 

The causes may bo summed up generally as being migration 
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and the movement of peoples, political faction, agricultural and 
commercial enterprise, and, lastly, the motives of military and 
agrarian settlement in the interest of the colonising state. 
Settlements due to the migrations—such as were, according to 
current Greek opinion, the Aeolian, Ionian, and Doric cities on the 
coast of Asia Minor, which some have thought to have had an 
independent origin and to be as old, at least in germ, as the 
cities of Greece proper itself—are, if the story of their settlement 
or reinforcement by the migrations be accepted, rather the 
result of spontaneous national movement than of conscious 
colonial enterprise. 1 It is possible that the movements of 
these emigrants may have been to some extent guided by 
prominent cities on the mainland of Greece ; but later historical 
reflection, which strove to connect the traditions of East and 
West, and to attach them to the great working hypothesis of the 
Dorian migration, was of itself sufficient to float such a theory 
as that which represents certain of these Ionian cities as having 
taken their sacred fire from the court-house of the Athenians. 2 
The theory was assisted by, and made the excuse for later 
political connections; it established a claim on Athenian 
protection, 3 and formed the basis of the counter claim which 
Athens made, in the period of her Empire, that she was only 
ruling over her natural dependencies. Otherwise its political 
importance is slight, and the peculiarities of the political history 
of the Greeks in Asia are due to other causes. The antiquity 
of these settlements led to their pursuing the normal lines of 
Greek constitutional development, with the exception that the 
element of wealth seems to have been more strongly marked in 
their period of aristocratic development. 4 Some, such as 
Miletus, developed tyrannies of the spontaneous type; 5 but 
their political growth was soon arrested by foreign conquest. 
Herodotus 6 mentions a crop of so-called “tyrants” of the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor of the sixth and fifth centuries, such 
as Daphnis of Abydos, Aeaces of Samos, Aristagoras of Cyme, 


1 Later settlements were due to a 
similar cause—movement caused by the 
pressure of enemies. To this was due 
the emigration of the Phocaeans, under 
pressure from the Persians, to Velia in 
Italy and Alalia in Corsica (Her. i. 
167), and of the Teians to Abdera [ib. 
i. 168). Similarly the Byzantines and 


Chalcedonians, after the Ionic revolt, 
fled from the Persians and settled at 
Mesembria on the Euxine [ib. vi. 33). 

2 Her. i. 146. 

3 ib. xi. 106 ; Time. i. 95. 

4 See p. 23. 

6 See p. 30. 
c iv. 138. 
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and others. But these cannot be classed with the despots of the 
early period in Greece proper, Italy, and Sicily, for they were 
merely native princes who governed the Greek dependencies of 
Persia, and who were kept in their position by Persian support. 
Subsequently the Persian government learnt that democracy 
was a better basis for loyalty than tyranny; 1 but henceforth 
these Greeks of Asia have scarcely any independent political 
history: they are the slaves of Athenian, Spartan, and Persian 
caprice; whatever form of government they possess is imposed, 
or at least tolerated, by a foreign power; yet they perform 
their function in the world’s history none the worse for this. 
It was to be the Hellenism of the East, the beginning of which 
may be traced in the uniform system of the Athenian Empire, 
while the end is to be found in the municipal administration 
of the eastern half of the Roman Empire. 

Political faction, as a ground for colonisation, 2 is in no sense 
a determinant as regards either the nature of the colony or its 
relation to the parent state. The autonomy enjoyed by such 
settlements is simply a result of the normal theory of colonisa¬ 
tion, not of the special circumstances of their departure. Such 
a colony is not a chance aggregate moving off in anger from 
the mother city. It parts with it in a friendly spirit; the 
parent, though relieved at the departure, gives the blessing and 
authorisation necessary to make the offspring a colony; and 
the ties of sentimental allegiance between the two are at least 
as close as those consequent on other motives. 

When, on the other hand, we turn to the commercial 
motive, we find many points that demand attention. That it 
was the most constant of the inspiring causes is shown by the 
“ Greek fringe woven round the coast of the barbarian,” noticed 
by Cicero; 3 but the stability of Greek political institutions is 
largely due to the fact that the Greek settlement was rarely, 
like the Phoenician, a mere factory. The agricultural element, 
so prominent in the cities of Sicily and the eighty Milesian 
colonies on the Black Sea, was almost invariably present; and 
agriculture implies a permanent settlement and attachment to 
the soil. Sometimes, indeed, trade might be the only motive ; 
a Greek “ emporium,” to which rights had been granted by the 
people with whom it traded, might grow into a city. It was 

1 Her. vi. 43. 2 See p. 24. tujris quasi attexta quaedam videtur 

s de Itep, ii. 4, 9 ita harbarorum ora esse Uraeciae. 
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thus that Amasis of Egypt recognised the existence of Naucratis, 
composed of a society of Greeks of various cities who had 
long been trading at the Canobic mouth of the Nile. It 
remained a thoroughly Greek settlement; its manners and laws 
were Hellenic, and its constitution appears to have been 
modelled on that of one of the founding states. 1 Yet it was 
hardly a colony ( airoiKia ) in the ordinary Greek sense, for it 
lacked the two characteristics of a mother city and a founder 
( oiKLcrTrjs ). But Naucratis is probably an exceptional case. 
Many of the early commercial settlements may have had a 
similarly unconscious growth; the ttoXls may have been a late 
development from the factory, yet there is every reason to 
believe that when it became an organised community it 
received a sanction from a founding state, and became in the 
strict sense a colony, but with no further political connection 
with the mother city than that contained in treaties which 
were the result of community of commercial interest. The tie 
was sometimes closer when, in place of this unconscious growth, 
a powerful commercial city founded settlements along its own 
trade-routes. Corinth attempted a direct control of her western 
colonies on the coasts of Illyria, Epirus, and Acarnania, and we 
have a passing reference to the presence of certain Corinthian 
officials called &n8r]fuovpyoi in Potidaea. 2 

The political connection was necessarily closer still between 
colonies founded to serve a military purpose and the states 
which sent them out. Such settlements were artificial creations 
of a later age, merely attempts to hold distant dependencies 
or to create a sphere of military influence near an enemy’s 
territory. They are peculiarly interesting to the student of 
constitutional history, since the two colonial charters which 
have been preserved—that of the Periclean colony sent to Brea 
in Thrace, and that regulating the settlement of Naupactus by 
the Opuntian Locrians 3 —are concerned with foundations the 
main object, at least, of which was military. From the nature 
of the case the dependence of such a colony on the mother city 
is very close, and hence the relations between the two are far 

1 Ti/jLovxoi are magistrates of Nan- of Trade [irpocrr&Tai rov i/xiroptov)- 
cratis as of Teos. The other founding Her. ii. 178. 
states were—Chios, Phocaea,Clazomenae 2 Thuc. i. 56. 

(Ionian) ; Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicar- 3 Hicks nn. 29, 63. The respective 

nassus, Phaselis (Dorian); and Mitvlene dates of these foundations are approxi- 
(Aeolian). These appointed the Board mately 440 and 460. 
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from typical. Ampliipolis and the other Periclean colonies in 
Thrace, which may be taken as types of such settlements, were 
founded within the empire of Athens, and therefore within the 
sphere of her direct military influence. The Spartan colony of 
Heraclea in Trachis, 1 a bold enterprise undertaken during the 
Peloponnesian War for the purpose of commanding the 
northern dependencies of Athens, was a mere military outpost 
under the immediate command of Spartan governors. 

One step further in history and we find the central control 
becoming still more definite. The KX^povx' ia > hist stage in 
the development of the colonial theory in Greece, is merely an 
outlying fragment of the central ttoXls with some municipal 
organisation of its own. Technically it belongs rather to the 
history of agrarian legislation than to that of colonisation, 
although military might be combined with social objects in 
its creation. The cleruchies are known to us almost entirely 
as one of the modes in which Athens employed her control 
of subject territory to further the interests of her own state, 2 
and their treatment consequently belongs more properly to that 
division of our work which deals with the Athenian system of 
imperial administration. 

The questions wo have touched on have already illustrated 
the fact that colonisation was always regarded as a public act 
in Greece; no settlement was regarded as quite legitimate 
unless this act of state had been performed by some city, which 
was then regarded as the metropolis, and might afterwards 
become the grandmother of the offshoots of its own colony, 
since ancient custom directed that the latter, in founding a 
fresh settlement, should seek a leader (ot/acmys) from its own 
parent state. 3 The act of colonisation was preceded by certain 
formalities. A religious sanction was obtained by the con¬ 
sultation of an oracle, 4 generally that of Delphi, which appears 
to have had the fullest information of the places best suited 
for settlement. Next came the charter of incorporation (ra 

1 Founded in 42G (Time. iii. 92). Oraecia coloniam misit in Aeoliam 

2 The cleruchies were not, however, Ioniani, Asiam, Siciliam, Jtaliam sine 

oonlined to Athens. Some of the Pylliio ant Dodonaeo aut Ilammonin 
Milesian settlements on the islands nraculo 1 The tendency to consult the 
(Btraho p. G35), c.rj. at Leros, seem to Pythian oracle gave rise to the worship, 
have been of this nature. so frequent in the colonies, of Apollc. 

:i Time. i. 24. Arehegetes. 

4 (Jie. de, Dii\ i. 1, 3 quam vero 
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diroLKLa) given by the government of the founding state. This 
charter set forth the conditions under which the colony was to 
be founded, and sometimes the relations, whether religious or 
political, which were to be maintained between it and the 
parent state. The fortunate preservation of the decree 
establishing the colony of Brea gives us a vivid insight into 
the contents of such documents. This decree (1) specifies 
the social condition of the intending colonists: they were 
to be chosen from the “Zeugitae” and the “Thetes,” the two 
lower classes in the Solonian census. Such a clause, though 
characteristic of the state-directed colonies of the Periclean 
age, must have been extremely unusual, if not unknown, at 
an earlier period: since emigration, though directed by the 
state, was as a rule a voluntary act and a matter of private 
enterprise. (2) It appoints a certain Democleides to be the 
oecist, the guide and leader, of the new enterprise, and gives 
him the fullest power over the details of the “ establishment ” 
of the colony. 1 We can hardly understand by this a free 
permission to frame constitutional details at his pleasure, 
although at an earlier period the influence of the oecist on the 
structure of the new constitution must have been immense. 
(3) Here follows a clause which is the most remarkable 
instance we possess of the recognition of absolute religious 
obligations by constitutional law. It enacts that the religious 
enclosures (t e/aevT?) in the territory destined for the settlement 
should be left as they are and no others be enclosed. 2 This 
can only be an injunction to worship the native gods, 3 a 
provision of Greek international custom to maintain the 
religious observances of a conquered district, which here finds 
expression in the public law of Athens. It is probable that 
universal legal recognition accompanied a sentiment which we 
know to be typically Greek, and which widened the native 
Pantheon by the absorption of the cults of Asia Minor and 
of Thrace, and even of the strange worships left by Sicel or 
Sican in the West. 4 (4) Next comes the mention of the 


1 Hicks n. 29, A 1. 8 Ay)jj.0K\dd7]i> 

KCLTa(TT7]<mi auToicpaTopa. 

2 1. 9 ra 5k ra k^rjprjpiha iav 

KaOdirep kern kclI d\\a y/q reycvitpeiv. 

3 Gilbert Staatsalt. ii. p. 400. 

4 The absorption of oriental worships 
by colonists is not so striking, since 


it was but a fresh recognition of an 
influence early felt by Greek religion. 
More remarkable is the assumption by 
Greek settlers of such wholly non- 
Hellenic worships as those of Hadranus 
and the Palici in Sicily. See Freeman 
History of Sicily vol. i. pp. 517 if. 
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supply of money granted by tbe state to set the colony on 
its way (c</>o8iov) ; this was generally accompanied by tbe 
equally necessary provision of a supply of arms. 1 (5) 
Land-commissioners (yaoj/o'/xoi) are appointed to divide tbe 
territory into allotments. Tbe lots would probably be equal, 
and tbe recipients would form the “Gamori,” who would 
remain tbe chiefly, and in some cases tbe solely, privileged 
aristocracy as tbe settlement grew with tbe influx of new 
residents. 2 So fully was it recognised by this class that the 
maintenance of its privileges depended on its remaining a 
landed aristocracy that sometimes, as in Locri, 3 laws appear 
to have been made to prevent alienation of tbe lots. (6) 
Finally, provision is made for sacred offerings, symbols of a 
religious allegiance, to be sent to the festivals of tbe mother 
state. In some cases tbe latter sent sacred envoys to 
colonial festivals, where special honours were accorded them. 4 
Another generally observed custom, not mentioned here, was 
the taking of the sacred fire from tbe prytaneium of the 
founding state. 

Some of tbe clauses in colonial charters may have been 
dictated by circumstances and have varied from time to time; 
but most of them—the appointment of the oecist, the injunc¬ 
tions as to religious duties, and perhaps the €<£o3tov, if asked 
for—were, like the consultation of tbe oracle, “customary ob¬ 
servances,” tbe neglect of which was likely to entail disaster on 
the settlement. 5 The whole procedure is an expression of tbe 
Greek sentiment which pictured the act as that of a mother 
who sends her child out into the world. 0 

The relation between a colony and its mother city was as a 
rule merely sentimental and religious, and was emphasised by 
the worship of the personal founder as a hero after his death. 7 
Sometimes, indeed, it was difficult to preserve even this senti¬ 
mental relationship. Although directed by a single city, colonies 
were sometimes composed of very mixed elements, and in this 
case little attachment to the founders was to be looked for. It 


1 Argt. to Demosthenes On the 
Chersonese, sal iX&fifiavov TrcinrbjievoL 
tfrXa Ik rod otj/jloctIov ml a. 

2 See p. 23. 

3 Arist. Pol. ii. 7, G. 

4 Time. i. 25. 

15 r& voiu^bixeva. they are called l>y 


Herodotus (v. 52). Here he relates the 
dreadful fate which overtook Dorieus 
the Spartan for not obeying these 
customary rules. 

0 cf. Plato Laws p. 754. 

7 For the worship of the ohio-rfy see 
Her. vi. 38, Time. v. II. 
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was an aggregate of races of this kind, planted by the Athenians 
at Thurii in 443, that declined to worship a founder of more 
limited nationality than Apollo Archegetes himself. 1 But 
community of commercial and political interests often bound 
the two states closely together, and sometimes this community 
found expression in a fixed agreement included in the charter. 
A clause such as that in the charter given by the Locrians to 
Naupactus about 460—that the colonists should swear not to quit 
alliance with the mother city, and that thirty years later each 
state might call on the other to renew the oath 2 —was, in spite 
of the late date of this document, probably not unusual. We 
have noticed the actual attempt at government of her colonies 
made by Corinth. Elsewhere we find tokens of dependence 
given by the colony, but on reasonable grounds. Cotyora, 
Trapezus, and Cerasus, colonies of Sinope, had to pay to the 
mother state a yearly tribute. It was merely, however, a sign 
of the precarious tenure of their soil, for these colonies had been 
founded on land which Sinope had taken from the barbarians. 3 

But dependence of any kind was rare; and although the 
slight bonds of Greek international law were here reinforced by 
the tie of sentiment, and it was considered impious to bear 
arms against the mother state, 4 the general feeling in Greece 
seems to have been that all political interference on the part of 
the latter was sufficient to dissolve the bonds of sentimental 
allegiance. 5 The chief reason for this independence of the 
colony is no doubt to be sought simply in the idea of the 
autonomy of the ttoXis, the foundation of Greek political life. 
Modern practice takes a different view of these relations 
because modern colonisation is based on the theory of territorial 
sovereignty, which implies that any territory settled on and 
claimed by members of a state is by right of occupation a part 
of that community—an easy conception when the basis of 
civilisation is ethnic, but- impossible where, as in Greece, the 
city was regarded as the highest political unit. But there were 
practical reasons which rendered colonial dependence impossible. 
The distance of some of these settlements from the colonising 
state, as of Massilia from Phocaea, would have prevented close 
supervision. The mixture of population—a characteristic even 


3 Diod. xii. 10. 

2 Hicks n. 63 i. A. 


6 Time. i. 34. 


3 Xen. Anah. v. 5, 10. 

4 Her. iii. 19 ; viii. 22. 
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of the early colonies , 1 and still more strongly marked in the 

joint settlements which were in vogue in the fifth century 2 _ 

combined with a difference in the conditions of life that could 
evolve “gay Tarentum”from sombre Sparta, resulted frequently 
in a complete difference of civilisation. Lastly, colonies often 
became more powerful than their mother cities; and it was 
fortunate that no such fiction existed as that which would have 
asserted a supremacy of Corinth over Syracuse, or of Megara 
over Byzantium. 

The rigorous theory of the independence of the colony would, 
if strictly carried out, have led to a dissolution of all family ties 
and to an abandonment of all legal family claims between the 
members of the respective states. But this was not in accord¬ 
ance with Greek sentiment, and is provided against by certain 
clauses in the charter of Naupactus. Provision is there made 
for the next of kin in the mother state claiming intestate 
succession to a colonist, for a Naupactian taking his share of 
his deceased brother’s property in Loeris, and for a colonist who 
leaves a father behind him being entitled to his share at his 
father’s death . 3 Easy conditions are even made for the resump¬ 
tion of citizenship in the mother city ; 4 and, though the 
document that contains these clauses is of late date, still there 
is every reason to believe that here, as elsewhere in Greece, the 
family and religion created ties that even the dissolution of 
those of the city could not break. 

The political history of the colonies was marked by a rapidity 
of development and a comprehensive grasp of social problems 
which found no parallel in the states of Greece proper, at least 
until the beginning of the sixth century. The arrested develop¬ 
ment of the East furnishes few examples of their political pro¬ 
gress. In the West it was different. Here ingenious political 
experiments were tried, such as the timocracies, which sprang 
up in Locri, Rhegium, Groton, and probably in Sybaris. The 
struggle between classes assumed a new and interesting phase, 

1 cjj. of the Ionian cities of Asia adult son or brother in his place, lie may 
(Ilcr.'i. 14G) and of Gyrene [ib. iv. be enrolled in the E. Locrian registers 
161); the Milesian colonies on the without entrance-.sacrifice.” The 
Black Sea must also have been mixed conditions are almost precisely the 

settlements. same as tlio.se which regulated the 

- J)iod. xii. 10 (Tlmrii); Time. iii. jus cxsuhtwli at Rome, between socii 

1)2 (Heraelca); ef. i. 27. and I Mini and between Lalmi and 

:{ 1 licks n. 02, A, f, and H. Roman citizens. 

4 “ If a colonist returns, leaving an 
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and revolution, the product of material rather than of artificial 
distinctions, began earlier than in the older states of Greece. 
The first clear glimpse which we catch of the history of 
Syracuse shows us the Gamori exiled by their own demos and 
the serf population. 1 The tyrannies which we have already 
noticed in other Sicilian states came later indeed in time than 
those of the mother country, but earlier in the political history 
of the cities they affected. The same tendencies are visible in 
Magna Graecia; in Rhegium the aristocratic government was 
overthrown by Anaxilas; and Telys of Sybaris is called in¬ 
differently demagogue and tyrant. 2 The application of scientific 
thought to practical life finds ample illustration in these 
western civilisations. In 532 the school of the Pythagoreans 
with its aristocratic tendencies sprang up at Croton, only to be 
driven out by a democracy whose wants were more powerful 
than the theories of its opponents. More than a century 
earlier legislation, the product of mixed populations, w^ho are 
as susceptible to new laws as to new impressions, 3 had begun. 
Zaleucus of Locri (662) must have been more than a codifier, 
for he created a type of constitution and fixed the penalties of 
the criminal law, which had hitherto rested on the discretion of 
the judge. 4 The legislation of Charondas of Catana (circ. 650) 
must have been less political than that of his predecessor, and 
of a very universal type, since it was extended to the other 
Chalcidian cities of Sicily and Italy. We know nothing of the 
tenor of his laws; but that its chief characteristic was accuracy 
of expression (a Kpufiaa) 6 is a sign of a new spirit in Greece—a 
spirit that would accept nothing that it could not explain, and 
would realise only what it believed it understood. 


§ 2 International Law 

The tendency to disintegration, which had been born with the 
tribal unions of the Greeks, had been still further increased by 
the expansion effected by the period of colonisation. Yet it was 
always possible to say where Hellas was, and the tests that could 
be applied to discover its existence are summed up by Herodotus 

* Plato Laws p. 708. 

4 Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 260. 

5 Arist. Pol. ii. 12. 


1 Her. vii. 155. 

2 Diod. xii. 9 dTjfxaycoyis : Her. v. 
44 rib paw o$ or /3a ciAefo. 
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as community of blood, language, religion, and manners. 1 
Ultimate community in the first two factors the Greeks did 
not care to trace, and community of race bad little meaning for 
them apart from an obvious resemblance in language, tradition, 
and type of political civilisation. In reality language and religion 
are the most tangible symbols of unity to an early people, for 
they mean a tendency to community of worship (which is the 
basis of such international law as they possess), common 
literature and art, and to a large extent community even in the 
forces of morality and social life. From the earliest time these 
last are inextricably interwoven with religion, although the 
power of a common language is even here not to be ignored. 
We have in modern times to a large extent outgrown the 
tyranny of words; but to the Greek the common word was 
the common thing. Expressions such as olkt], vo/ms, $evos, 
which appealed in the same way to every Greek, were binding 
as terms long before they became valid as concepts. 

Externally, at least, religion was the most important influence 
in effecting the unity of Greece; for so far as there was 
community of worship there was a common international law. 
It was, it is true, rather a negative than a positive law—a 
mild protest of religion against the entire absence of order. 
For Greek society practically assumed a wholesale denial of 
international relations other than those based on interest or 
convenience, and carried out with the utmost strictness the 
theory that there are no lights of man other than those con¬ 
ferred by membership of the city-state. It never evolved a 
secular basis for international law such as the jus gentium or the 
lex naturae ; but there was just a minimum of common morality 
which a common religion enjoined on all Greeks alike, and it 
was this which formed the basis of the “ law common to the 
Greeks.’ 7 This law often appears unsupported by any institu¬ 
tion that could enforce it, but its validity is not impaired by 
its purely impersonal sanction. One form it assumed was the 
duty of hospitality to the stranger (£Wa), which developed on 
the one hand into the institution of irpo^vCa, the representa¬ 
tion of the interests of one state by a citizen resident in another, 
who undertook this duty either voluntarily or by commission; 2 
on the other band, into the rules regulating the status of a 
stranger in any community. An alien from a foreign city had 
1 viii. 144. 2 Hence the distinction between irpi^cvos and iOcKoTrpb^cvos. 
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as a rule 1 no legal personality, and could, therefore, exercise 
his rights as a resident alien (/xItolkos) only through a duly 
qualified citizen whom he took as patron {irpoo-rdr^). Hence in 
some states 2 the principle was observed that a stranger could 
not reside more than thirty days in the city without enrolling 
himself as a metoec and attaching himself to a patron. It was 
only thus that the alien could cease to be an enemy and become 
a guest. But even as an enemy religion invested him with 
certain rights, and it was in the sphere of war that its influence 
was most clearly seen. The herald was sacrosanct for the state 
to which he journeyed, if not for the states through which he 
passed; 3 and this sanctity spread beyond the sphere of in¬ 
fluence of the Greek gods to invest even the herald of the 
barbarian. 4 Duties were owed to the bodies of the slain in 
battle; they might not be mutilated, 5 and the victors were 
bound to give them up for burial. Shrines and temples in 
conquered countries were to be preserved, and the religious 
ceremonial continued; 6 and rules were even framed to modify 
that most repulsive aspect of Greek civilisation, the treatment 
of prisoners of war. According to Greek ideas prisoners passed 
wholly into the hands of the conqueror; they might be kept or 
sold as slaves, or put to death. But three modifying principles 
came finally to prevail. A fixed ransom of two minae might be 
offered for a captive soldier, although it is doubtful whether, 
in the time of the citizen armies at least, there was any obligation 
on the victor to accept it; 7 it was claimed that unconditional 
but voluntary surrender should carry with it the preservation 
of life, 8 while in conditional surrender the condition must be 


1 The rule was not quite universal; . 
see p. 8. 

2 This principle is found in a 
commercial treaty concluded between 
Oeanthia and Chaleion, two towns on 
the Corinthian Gulf. Hicks n. 31.1. 8 ; 
cf. Hicks n. 63 Z. 

8 The execution of Aristeus, a 
Corinthian envoy to the Persians, by 
the Athenians (Thuc. ii. 67) makes it 
doubtful whether the herald was. 
sacrosanct for the whole Greek world. 

4 cf. the story of the wrath of 
Taltliybius in Her. vii. 134 ff. 

5 Mutilation is conduct worthy only of 

a pappapos (Her. ix. 79). This word, 


the primary meaning of which is “rude,” 
“strange,” and which was applied to 
nations of the highest degree of civilisa¬ 
tion, has come here, and in other 
passages of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
to mean “ unworthy of a Greek.” 

6 For these last two duties see the 
curious discussion between the Athenians 
and Boeotians after the battle of 
Deliam in 424 (Thuc. iv. 98). 

7 For this ransom see Pier. v. 77 ; 
vi. 79. Aristotle ( Ethics v. 7, 1) 
makes it a universal rule; but then he is 
writing in the time of mercenary armies. 

8 It is a r6/xos tols "EXXijo-i (Thuc. 
iii. 58). 
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observed, but only if it bad been ratified by an oath. The oath 
might create a wholly new series of international relations, 
temporary or permanent, between two states; but the most 
solemn form of promise, unaccompanied by a religious formula, 
had no binding force. 1 It is not surprising that this belief 
sometimes made the literal performance of an oath override the 
fulfilment of the spirit of an agreement. 2 

The sanction of such rules is that their violator exposes 
himself to the vengeance of the common gods of Greece, or, in 
the case of a covenant, of his native gods by whom he has 
sworn. But sometimes these rules rested partly on a human 
institution—that of the “ amphictyonies ” of Greece—partly 
on the sworn compact on which these organisations themselves 
reposed; and the divine and human sanction were here closely 
interwoven. The amphictyony was a body of representatives of 
different tribes or cities meeting at stated intervals round some 
common religious centre. 3 The object of their meeting was, 
primarily, to preserve the temple and its worship and to 
defend the territory of the god against aggression; secondarily, 
to mitigate excess of rancour in wars between the states of this 
religious league, and to preserve that minimum of international 
morality which a common religion enjoined. 4 Often the 
principles they professed to maintain were formulated and 
ratified by oath, but many questions appear to have been 
discussed at these meetings the answers to which were not 
contained in any written code. 5 These religious meetings were 
identical in origin with the great games, which through their 
more popular character eventually overshadowed them. Friendly 
contests of various kinds (dyon'es) are mentioned in connection 
with all the chief amphictyonies. They are found at Onchestus 
in Boeotia, 6 in Delos, 7 at Mycale, 8 and at Triopium 9 ; and 
down to the latest times one of the four great games, the Pythian, 
was never a festival of all Greece, but was confined to the 


1 Thuc. ii. 5. 

- ib. iii. 84. 

:i afJLcpucTloi'es — TrcpLKTLovf.s “d wellers 
around J ’ (so used in Her. vii. 1*18). 
The form ajirfnKTi'oves is found also in 
inscriptions. 

4 Dionys. iv. ‘25 vbfxovs /carcttm?- 

a6.jJ.evos rwv iblwv, &v eKaary 

1 r6\lS r °bs KOLVOIJS OXCLGLV. 

5 e.g. the request made by the 


citizens of Delos in 345 or 344 for 
freedom from the Athenian hegemony, 
which was referred to the amphictyony 
of Delphi, had no connection with the 
ordinary functions of this body. 

0 Horn. Hymn. in Ap. Pyth. 52 ff. 

7 Time. iii'. 104, 

» Her. i. 148. 

<J ib. i. 144. 
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members of the amphictyony of Delphi. The sacred truce 
(lepaX (r 7 rov 8 aL or inexact) is common to both; but these 
associations, originally the same, branched off into two distinct 
lines of development. Sometimes the games outgrew the 
amphictyony—as at Olympia, where there had originally been a 
meeting of the Pisatans, and afterwards of the Aetolians of 
Elis, for the worship of Zeus and Here. The Nemean games 
were similarly a festival of Cleonae, which afterwards fell under 
the direction of Argos, and the Isthmian were at first a 
Corinthian festival in honour of Melearth. When this was the 
tendency of the meeting the chief direction of the festival came 
again to be vested in the hands of a single state, and the 
council of the league tended to disappear. In other cases the 
association itself continued to be of chief importance. Then it 
remained an amphictyony, in which any individual city ceased 
to have an undue preponderance. It is at least an association 
of the cities of a tribe, but more usually it is an association of 
tribes or of different cities of different tribes. 

The tendency of these societies was to change from being a 
union of one tribe into becoming a union of many, but in some 
this development was arrested, and amphictyonies may con¬ 
sequently be divided into two classes—those that remained 
tribal and strictly national associations, and those that were 
unions of many different nationalities. 

Amongst tribal unions that of Delos, re-established by 
Athens in 426, 1 was of high antiquity. It was an ancient 
association of “ Ionians and neighbouring islanders,” who 
celebrated contests, gymnastic and musical, in honour of Apollo. 
An inscription of the early part of the fourth century (377-374) 
shows that it was still composed of Ionians of the islands under 
the presidency of Athens, 2 and that the Athenian presidents of 
the temple are still called 3 A/jl^lktvov€<s, and share this office 
with members from the other states. 3 The chief historic 
interest of this society is its revival by Athens for the purpose 
of effecting the religious unity of her empire. Two national 
amphictyonies were formed by the Greeks of Asia Minor: the 
one Ionian, which met at the Panionium on the promontory of 
Mycale for the worship of Poseidon, 4 and for one moment, 

3 Tims ’AfMpLKTvoves from Andros 
are found. Q.LA. ii. n. 814. 

4 Her. i. 148. 

E 


1 Time. ili. 104. 

2 Hicks n. 82. 
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during the heat of the Ionic revolt against Persia, became 
almost a federal government; 1 the other a gathering of the six 
Dorian cities of the South, which worshipped Apollo at the 
promontory of Triopium. 2 In Argolis we find a religious 
association, also strictly national, but of a slightly different 
character. For Argos had once possessed a political hegemony 
over the members of the league, the surrounding cities of the 
Argolid, founded as she claimed by herself, which met to 
worship Apollo Pythaeus on her own acropolis. Traces of her 
political hegemony survive into historic times, 3 but at the close 
of the fifth century her coercive power seems to have been 
confined exclusively to religious matters. 4 At the extreme 
west of Peloponnese the Triphylian townships kept the memory 
of their Minyan nationality alive by a gathering at the pro¬ 
montory of Samicuin for the worship of Poseidon Samios; 5 but 
any political importance which it possessed must have been 
lost in the early part of the fifth century on the conquest of the 
country by the Eleans. 6 

Once at least in Greek history an association of this kind 
seems to have paved the way for real national unity. The 
gathering of the Boeotian cities at Onchestus probably dates 
back to a time before the hegemony of Thebes was fully 
established, and when the union of Boeotia was mainly religious. 7 
The cities met in the territory of ITaliartus to worship at the 
temple of Poseidon. The amphiclyony doubtless prepared the 
way for the federal government, for the archon of Onchestus 
is identical with the archon of united Boeotia, 8 and even in 
the third century B.c. this district is still the centre of the 
Boeotian alliance. 

Amongst amphictyonies which were composed of a number 
of cities of different nationality, the most prominent in early 
times must have been that which met in the island of Calauria, 
where seven cities gathered to sacrifice in the temple of 
Poseidon. These cities were Hermione, Epidaurus, Aegina, 
Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, and Orchomenus in Boeotia. 9 Later 
the place of Nauplia was taken by Argos, and that of Prasiae 

1 Hup. vi. 7. 2 ih, i. 141. 7 Strabo p. 412. 

a ih. vi. 02. * Time. v. 53. K In inscriptions the formula dp- 

5 Strabo p. Till. x <n ' ros & appears side by side 

0 For the Minyan nationality of the willi the formula tlpxoi'Tos B oiwrots, 
Tripliyliaus and their conquest by the See Gilbert filaatsalt. ii. p. 53 n. 3, 
Eleans see Her. iv% 148. y Strabo p. 374. 
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by Lacedaemon. Commerce was probably a leading motive 
for this powerful association, before the relations of the 
chief trading states became disturbed and Athens and Aegina 
drifted apart. Its religious influence must have paled before 
that of the amphictyony of Delphi, which, owing to the 
repute gained by its oracle, was ever growing into greater 
importance. 

The accident of the tragic part played by this Delphian 
association in the downfall of Greek liberty before Macedon has 
raised it into greater prominence than it deserves. Historically 
it is of little importance ; it played a feeble part in the great 
struggle with the Persian, and it sat passively by to watch the 
horrors of the Peloponnesian War. To the student of ethnology 
it is interesting, because its advance from Thermopylae to 
Delphi seems to keep pace with the spread of Dorian influence 
and of the Hellenic name; but to the student of institutions it 
is invaluable, for it tells of a time when the Greeks possessed a 
common religious organisation before they dwelt in cities, and 
it displays institutions which must have suggested federal unity 
to any race less blind to such an allurement than the Greeks. 
Its great antiquity is proved by the fact that it was a union, 
not of cities, but of twelve tribes or nationalities (gOvt)), 1 and 
also by the names of some of the tribes included in the list. 
The Perrhaebi, Magnetes, and Phthiotian Achaeans, all in historic 
times subject to the Thessalians, appear by the side of the 
Ionians and Dorians—a fact which shows that its date precedes 
the time when Thessaly was conquered from Epirus. The 
association included all the colonies of these tribes ; 2 but though 
sometimes called the common assemblage of the Greeks (to 
kolvov 'EWrjvwv crwkbpLov), it was really not representative of 
the whole of Hellas, the Aetolians, Arcadians, Dr.yopians, and 
(apparently) the Achaeans of Peloponnese being excluded. 

The object of the association was the twofold purpose 
characteristic of all amphictyonies, and was clearly expressed in 
the oath which forbade the members to cut off water from any 
amphictyonic city or to raze it to the ground, enjoined them 
all to defend to the utmost the territory of the Delphian god, 
and bound them to march against the transgressors and destroy 

1 Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, Pliocians, and Dolopes. 

Ionians, Pervhaehi, Magnetes, Loerians, 2 Aeschines de Falsa Legations 
Oeteans, Plitliiotian Achaeans, Malians, § 115. 
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their city. 1 Its practice was even wider than the professions of 
this oath, for the history of the league in the latter half of the 
fourth century shows that, with skilful manipulation, almost 
any charge of a violation of international right in religious 
matters might he brought before the body, to be enforced only 
when political enmity or interest prompted aggression against 
the offender. The two sacred wars in which it engaged (596- 
5S6 and 355-346) were both undertaken professedly in defence 
of its narrower object of defending the privileges of Delphi. 2 

The council met twice a year, at Delphi in the autumn and 
at Thermopylae in the spring. There were twenty-four votes 
in all, each of the tribes (%Qvq) possessing two, and all the votes 
being of equal value. It is clear that these tribal votes must 
have been in some way taken over by cities, although how this 
was effected can only be a matter of conjecture. In some cases 
a single 7roAt? may have been chosen as the permanent repre¬ 
sentative of a nation, in others cities may have undertaken the 
duty in rotation. An inscription of Koman times shows us 
that when at this period an eOvos was divided into two regions, 
each took a single vote. Thus the vote of the Dorians was 
divided between those of the metropolis and of Peloponnese, that 
of the Ionians between those of Attica and Euboea; but there 
is no authority for transferring this arrangement to an earlier 
period, and it does not solve the difliculty of election by cities. . 

The duties of representation were performed by two classes 
of officers, the lepofiWjiwvcs and the ttvXcl y6p<u. The evidence 
on their respective functions is vague and conflicting, but it is 
generally believed now that the hieromnemones were the official 
representatives of the tribes, who therefore formed a council of 
twenty-four members, and were the authoritative assembly, the 
pylagorae being the informal representatives of the various 
cities. It is possible that we have here an instance of the 
double system of representation, which we shall find to be 
characteristic of the Greek federal system. The votes of a 
tribe—which could never be more than two—were probably 
determined by the hieromnemones and the pylagorae of that 

1 Aeschines da Fata. Lc<j. § 100. Delphians, and the Athenians after 

8 With the iepbs 7rb\efjios of 448 their departure restored it to the 

(Time. i. 112) the amphictyons had i’liocians; hut the council remained 
nothing to do. The Lacedaemonians passive spectators of this transference, 
put tile temple into the hands of the 
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tribe acting together, tlie former being more permanent officials 
meant to represent the minimum of voting power that must be 
present, the latter being an indefinite number of added repre¬ 
sentatives whose presence -was advisable but not necessary. 1 
Besides these two bodies, the general mass of votaries and 
worshippers present formed a kind of ecclesia or assembly, 2 
which was only summoned on special occasions. From Aeschines 
we should gather that debate was allowed in this body, but 
that it could pass no formal or binding resolution. This could 
come only from the two official boards, and it is unlikely that 
they were in any way bound by the decisions of the assembly. 

A council that represents nations and cities naturally assumes 
something of a federal character. But the resemblance fades 
away entirely when we glance from the bare outlines of the 
organisation to the -motives of the league, the duties with which 
the members were entrusted, and even to the character of their 
constituencies. The amphictyony of Delphi was a purely 
religious body, composed of laymen invested for a time with a 
sacred character, who may have performed their functions as 
curators of the temple efficiently, but who failed in enforcing 
even the minimum of international law which it was their duty 
to enjoin. It did not represent the whole Greek world, and 
the absurd distribution of votes would have rendered its political 
activity ineffective even for that portion which it did include. 
Its ineffectiveness unfortunately did not render it harmless, and 
its cumbrous machinery proved an engine of destruction in the 
hands of an able man like Philip. It is characteristic of Greek 
political sentiment that no reform in its organisation was ever 
contemplated which might have made it a possible means of 
salvation. 

Principles so vague and so inefficiently enforced as the early 
international customs of the Greeks could not long remain the 
only ties between developed societies. We find, therefore, a 
series of relations springing up, the real basis of which was the 

1 That the tepofivijproves were the other hand, “resolved by the Pylagorae” 
authoritative assembly seems shown by occurs in the decree in Bern, de Cor. 
Aescli. c. Ctes. § 124 rAos 5£ \prj<pi<pov- § 197. Harpocration makes both the 
tcu r}KeLv rots lepofivrjpLovas 'extras Hieromnemones and Pylagorae repre- 
ddyfia kt\ . From which it appears sentatives of cities ( s . w. lepopLurjpLui 
that they drew up the resolutions. It and 7 rAcu). 
is these officers, too, who mark out the 2 Aeschines l.c. 

Uph (C.LO. n. 1171). On the 
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secular motive of interest or convenience, although the religious 
element still remains in so far as they were specified in agree¬ 
ments ratified by oath. 1 International courtesy, springing from 
political or commercial interests, sometimes prompted an exten¬ 
sion, which was usually accompanied by an interchange, of 
certain civic rights, either by the decree of one of the states or, 
in the more usual case of the conferment being reciprocal, by a 
sworn treaty concluded between the two. The relation thus 
established usually assumed the form of a mutual interchange 
of the private rights of citizenship (« roTroXirdo ..). The chief of 
these rights were that of intermarriage between the citizens of 
the two states (eVtya/x/a) and that of holding landed property 
(yr)$ koll oiic los cy/cr/ycris) in their respective domains; and these 
rights might be conferred or interchanged either separately or 
in combination. 2 Much rarer is the institution of o-v/jLirokiTeia, 
or the reciprocal conferment of full political rights. It did not 
imply a complete amalgamation of the two states which entered 
into this relation, nor a diminution of the civic independence of 
either; it was only a voluntary contract, capable of dissolution, 
which gave each of the members of these communities a double 
citizenship. 3 

Commerce also created a series of new relations, and treaties 
(<rv[ifioka) were drawn up which regulated the manner in which 
suits should be tried which were brought by individual citizens 
of different states against one another, by an individual against 
a foreign state, or by a foreign state against an individual. The 
general principle regulating these ou<ai di to o-v^fdokinv seems to 
have been that the case should be tried in the court of the 
defendant. 4 This was at times, however, only a court of first 
instance, and the plaintiff was allowed an appeal to the courts 
of a third city (ZkkXtjtos ttoXis). Where no commercial treaty 
existed between two states and a contract had been violated, 
the party wronged was entitled by an act of justifiable piracy 
(hence called orvkyv) to seize as a pledge the person or property 

1 It appears also in the occasional :5 Iliclcs n. 176 1. 35 if. Here 
sanction of the payment of a line to a the people of Magnesia are made full 
temple by the party who breaks the citizens of Smyrna. 

treaty (Hicks n. S). 4 The forum rei of Roman law, 

2 Cauer n. 119 (treaty between But the practice of the Athenian 

Ilierapytna and Priansus in Crete) Empire seems to show that sometimes 

7 rap aXXdXot? looTriiXtrcLav teal the forum contractus —the place where 
(Ttya/idcis teal ZvKTrjcriv Kal /acrox^v Kal the contract was concluded — was 
Odix)v Kal avQpuirlvwv wuvtwv. adopted. 
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of the wrong-doer, either before or after a judicial decision in 
his own court, and by means of this security, if justified by the 
verdict, to gain satisfaction for his wrong. 

Arbitration was as fully recognised, if not as frequently 
resorted to, in matters of international dispute as in private 
commercial relations between two cities. A state or individual 
was appointed by consent of the parties; to this the contending 
cities sent their advocates, and bound themselves to accept the 
decision of the commissioners. 1 

The attitude of latent hostility which, according to Greek 
notions, was the juristic condition of independent states towards 
one another, was frequently turned into one of temporary 
toleration by military alliances, offensive and defensive. In 
the treaties which contain these alliances are found detailed 
specifications of the casus belli which was to call the partners 
to action, and often minute regulations as to the amount of 
assistance to be rendered and as to the furnishing of support 
for the contingents supplied. 2 Their religious sanction was an 
oath, their temporal an immediate dissolution of the alliance on 
the breach of its conditions. Minor questions in dispute were 
sometimes, by the terms of the treaty, referred to arbitration. 3 

Some of these alliances were concluded in the hopeful spirit 
that they would be perpetual; 4 but as a rule peace was only 
concluded for a term of years—thirty, fifty, or a hundred, as 
the case might be. 5 With the close of this period there is a 
resumption of the state of war—the normal state de jure , and 
too often de facto , of the independent cities of Greece. 


1 Offers of arbitration, Time. i. 28 ; 
v. 41. The Spartans arbitrate between 
Athens and Megara for the possession 
of Salamis (Pint. Sol. 10). 

2 Thuc. v. 47. 

8 ib. v. 79. 

* Dittenberger n. 85 av^fioux^ (be¬ 


tween Athens and Thessaly) els rbv 
ad xptivov. By the charter given to 
Naupactus by the Opuntian Locrians 
(Hicks n. 63) each state might call on 
the other to renew the oath after an 
interval of thirty years. 

6 Thuc. i. 115 ; v. 18 ; iii. 114. 



CHAPTER IV 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONS—OLIGARCH? 

§ 1 The different Forms of Government 

Hitherto we have been content to trace in parallel lines the 
political growth of some of the more important types of the city- 
state in Greece—a treatment to some extent justified by the 
paucity of our materials for the history of this earlier period. 
But this treatment will no longer suffice. Information now 
becomes more ample, and political creation more complex, and 
the difficult question arises, “On what principle are we to 
classify the myriad forms of constitution which now sprang up 
in Greece ? ” It is obvious that in a work of this compass any 
attempt to grasp the details of these varied forms would be 
idle and fruitless ; even in works of a larger scope the reproduc¬ 
tion of the scanty details which have been preserved about 
most of the Greek constitutions present but scattered bones 
of skeletons, which the historian can clothe with flesh and 
blood only by analogy with the structure of those organisms 
whose life is known from history. It is to these better known 
types that we shall in the main confine ourselves; but still 
the question remains. “ On what principle shall the types be 
classified ? ” 

The leading principle is presented to us by the continuity 
which Aristotle was fortunate enough to be able to trace in the 
history of the Greek constitutions amidst their manifold forms 
of development. Although like most Greek thinkers he some¬ 
times inclines to the theory of the omnipotence of the legislator, 
he recognises fully that this creator is limited by the material 
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with which he has to deal, 1 and he sees that there has been a 
historical development in Greece which no legislator can be 
said definitely to have controlled. 2 The rule of the one able 
man—a single rule, because such men are a rare product of a 
primitive age—was followed by a stage when many of equal 
merit arose, sought a “ commune ” ( koiv'ov tl), and set up a 
constitution. Then these governments began to enrich them¬ 
selves at the expense of the state, and degenerated into 
oligarchies. The narrowness of the oligarchies and their abuse 
of power strengthened the people; they were followed by 
tyrannies, and then by democracies, and in the final stage of 
the history of the Greek city the inevitable tendency was towards 
democracy. Here, therefore, he recognised a tendency which 
was almost beyond control, and, accepting the lesson, we shall 
proceed immediately to discuss those oligarchies which survived 
the shock of tyranny, and reserve to the last the democratic as 
the culminating type of Greek city life. Beyond the city and 
the Hellene Aristotle did not care to pass; but the Greek 
genius went further both in its creative power and in its 
influence. We shall have to consider the history of federal 
governments (really a stage in the history of democracy), and 
to touch on Hellenism, the political legacy which the Greek 
left to the barbarian. 

We must bear in mind, however, that a general tendency, 
though it may be a good guide to discussion, is never a sufficient 
explanation of particular cases. The government of a people 
may be profoundly influenced by an event which is so far out 
of the reach of human control that it may be called an accident. 3 
Aristotle recognised that the battle of Salamis hurried on the 
democracy at Athens, 4 that at Argos it was not merely Spartan 
intervention, but the distinction gained by the young nobles at 
Mantineia which led to the overthrow of the democracy in 418, 
and that it was the victory over the Athenians which changed 
the government of Syracuse from a moderate to an extreme 
democracy. 5 Social conditions, which depend on geographical 
and other data, are still more powerful in moulding the form 

1 Pol. iv. 11 = p. 1295 a. 3 ib. ii. 12 (paiverai o’ ov Kara 

2 ib. iii. 15. It rail parallel with rip HbXan/os yev^crOcu rouro (the demo- 
a corresponding development in educa- cracy) Trpocilpeo-Lv, dXXa fiaWov a. 7 rb 
tion and culture (ib. viii. 6 = p. 1341 a). oru^Trrto^aros. 

The military aspects of this evolution 4 l.c. 

are also traced (ib. iv. 13 = p. 1297 b). c ib. v. 4 = p. 1304 a. 
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of a nation’s life; and it is on these, as well as on its ethical 
characteristics, that a constitution is based. 1 The state is 
composed of households and based on professions, and it is the 
different combinations of classes and lives that give us the 
different forms of the state, as it is the variation in the com¬ 
bination of organs which gives us the different forms of animal 
life. 2 Political science was aiming high, and yet reflecting an 
obvious truth, when it asserted that the same form of maritime 
democracy (one only among many forms) was not suited to the 
fishermen of Tarentum and Byzantium, the crews of the 
triremes at Athens, the merchant sailors of Aegina and Chios, 
and the ferrymen of Tenedos. 3 Closely allied to these 
determinants are what we vaguely call national characteristics 
—the genius and the needs of peoples, such as their relative 
capacity to produce a dominant race or a mass of citizens 
endowed with the sense of legal rule, 4 tendencies which might 
be explained by such a knowledge of their history as we rarely 
possess, but which are not readily analysable into distinct social 
conditions. But such factors, powerful as they were, led 
rather to the acceptance than to the existence of a constitution 
in the developed Greek states. There are no blind forces at 
work, except occasionally that of strong external pressure from 
a neighbouring state. The multiplicity of changes almost 
conceals the strong undercurrent of public opinion, without the 
support of which, Aristotle suggests, no government in Greece 
stood a chance of permanence. The ethical spirit which deter¬ 
mined it might be represented only by a class, but it must be 
one accepted by the masses, whose power in the last resort 
decided the fate of the constitution. 5 

It has been necessary to give this brief summary of the 
possible causes—social, ethnic, and even geographical—of the 
various forms of constitution, because, except in those rare 
cases where our authorities enable us to trace a continuity of 
development, we cannot use any or all of them as a basis for 
classifying forms of government. As a rule we know too little 
of the social distinctions between one state and another to make 


1 Arisfc. Pol. iv. 3 = p. 1289 b. 

2 ib. iv. 4—p. 1290 b. 

3 ib. iv. 4 = p. 1291 b. 

4 ib. iii. 7. 

5 This may be illustrated by Aris¬ 
totle’s appeal to education as a support 


to the constitution, and by liis recogni¬ 
tion of the force of customary law ; cf. 
Pol. iv. 12 = p. 1290 b bet 7 bp Kpeir- 
rov elveu rb ^ov\6^evov /lipos tt}s 
irbXeios rod fioiikojxtvov pdvav ryv 

7 ToXirdav. 
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these our guide. Ethnic distinctions are too litt-lc marked in 
Greece to be a sufficient ground for classification, and geo¬ 
graphical circumstances are not a sufficiently powerful deter¬ 
minant. An arrangement of the constitutions of Greek states 
by nationalities or districts is therefore somewhat meaningless^ 
The difficulty which besets the alternative which we shall adopt 
—the consideration of states with reference to the form which 
their constitutions assumed—is that this form is not unalterable. 
There may be a strong tendency in one direction, but there is 
an ebb as well as a flow in Greek political life, and what seems 
like reaction often sets in to impede apparent progress. But 
these changes need not prevent us from assuming—what a 
study of the particular state is in most cases sufficient to prove 
—that there is as a rule one final or at least most permanent 
form which a city’s life assumes, and that all its deflections 
from this type may be looked on as aberrations. 

It is true that at times we shall not be treating the ttoXls 
simply. The constitutional history of Athens leads us on to 
empire, that of Sparta to a military league; and both the 
league and the empire are (in spite of the protests of Plato and 
Aristotle) of the essence of the city-state. It is in Greece 
proper that the highest forms of political life were in the main 
attained ; 1 and the ttoXis as a wholly independent political unit 
in this portion of Hellas is something of a fiction. If we take 
the middle of the fifth century B.C. as representing the acme 
of Greek political civilisation, and think of the distribution of 
races and cities during that period, we find no less than live 
systems of federal or tribal government in existence, in Thessaly, 
Boeotia, Achaea, Acarnania, and Aetolia; one compact nation 
composed of many cities, that of the East Locrians; and some 
smaller Wvyj, such as the Malians and Oeteans. Sparta exercises 
a so-called “hegemony” over most of the cities of the Pelo- 
ponnese, which means that she controls the politics of the 
stronger ones by diplomacy, of the weaker ones by force of 
arms; while Argos hovers between an attempt to govern and an 
effort to destroy the cities of her own domain. Athens, Sparta, 
Corinth, Argos, and perhaps Elis—these are the really inde¬ 
pendent city-states of the period;** the rest are merged in 

/ T ke one great exception is the con- Boris was under Spartan protectorate ; 
stitntionof the Dorian cities in Crete; hut in the .small predatory communes of 
they have a very close parallel in Sparta. West Locris independence was the 

Phocis probably formed a league ; result of a low degree of civilisation. 
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larger units or dwell in an indefinable region somewhere 
between nominal sovereignty and municipal self-government. 
To treat Athens without her empire would be to ignore the 
power which gave democracy to the Eastern world; to describe 
Sparta apart from her confederacy would be to shut our eyes 
to the only moral and material force that was able to stem the 
tide of democracy in Greece. 

The classification of forms of government for historical 
purposes is simple. It is better to avail ourselves of the limited 
phraseology adopted by the average Greek, and which has 
survived through all time, than to adopt the subtle refinements 
of Aristotle. • The average Greek divided ordinary forms of 
government into oligarchy and democracy; he regarded aristoc¬ 
racy as a form of the one, “ polity ” or moderate democracy as 
a form of the other. 1 He was equally conscious that there 
were some forms of constitution which would not fit these 
simple types, for they seemed in a manner to combine the 
elements both of democracy and of oligarchy. These he called 
mixed governments. Later on we may have to resort to 
minuter differentiation; but for the present oligarchy, mixed 
government, and democracy give us a classification of govern¬ 
ments sufficiently comprehensive for practical purposes, now 
that monarchy, the early aristocracy of status , and tyranny 
have been left behind. 


§ 2 Oligarchy 

Oligarchy is described both as the rule of the few and as the 
rule of the rich. As the two classes invariably coincided in 
Greek states, we need not pause to discuss with Aristotle the 
question whether the qualitative or the quantitative element 
be of more importance in the definition of the term. 2 To the 
average Greek mind they were inseparably associated; but there 
is historical justification for the belief that wealth was conceived 
to bo the main “ principle ” (6'pos) of such a constitution—the 
chief, though not the only, claim of the few to rule. It was 
natural that this should be so ; for it is material goods which on 
a shallow analysis of the needs of government must seem to 
contribute most directly to the preservation of the state, and it 

1 Ariat. Pol. iv. 3 = p. 1290 a. 2 ib. iv. 4 = p. 1291 b. 
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is on the obvious ground of the possession and use of such 
goods that the demand for recompense, in the shape of political 
influence and honour, can most readily be made. We have 
already seen the aristocracies of birth admitting the principle 
of wealth in early Greek societies; 1 the theory that the rule 
of the few was the rule of the richer class was made still more 
apparent in the brilliant commercial life of the colonies, and 
was finally stamped for ever on Greek thought by the great 
social struggle of the Peloponnesian War, which was everywhere 
a contest between the rich and the poor—the only two classes 
which can never overlap in the same community. 2 The rude 
and shallow claim of the oligarch for a superiority of political 
power in virtue of his “ stake in the country ” may even have 
originated the theory of distributive justice, of men receiving 
from the state in proportion to their desert; for wealth is the 
primary symbol of this joint-stock conception of political life. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that this is the only claim 
of oligarchy, and that the pride of the oligarch rested on his 
money-bags alone. To him the rule is aristocratic, at least in 
a single, possibly in a twofold sense. The possession of wealth 
was taken to mean respectability, as implying education and 
freedom from temptation to crime. 3 Hence such names as KaXol 
K&yaOoL and yvwpt/xot, which were usurped by the wealthier 
classes even in democratic states, and the contemptuous Trovrjpol, 
which they applied to the masses. And the claim of birth was 
never extinguished—that “ good birth ” (evyeveca) which, as we 
saw, was defined in terms of inherited wealth and culture. 4 

But general acceptance is necessary for the stablishing of 
shadowy claims like these; and this general acceptance was 
rarely forthcoming. To the average consciousness the oligarch 
was a covetous man (7 tA.€ov€kt7/s), who had more than his fair 
share of the goods of the state already, and whose iniquity was 
aggravated by his impudence in demanding more. To the 
ordinary Greek the claim of wealth overrode all others, and 
oligarchy therefore appealed to him as the straining of the 
narrowest of political principles to its utmost limits. It might be 
tolerable in certain commercial states such as Corinth or Sicyon, 
for there the wealthiest men ought to be the “ directors”; in cities 
with wider views of life and nobler aims it was intolerable. 


1 p. 22. 

2 Arist. Pol. iv. 4 = p. 1291 b. 


3 id. iv. 8 = p. 1293 b ; cf. iii. 13. 

4 p. 16. 
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The later oligarchies of Greece are in fact, like the earlier 
ones whose structure we have discussed, transitional forms of 
government. It was seldom that they could stand alone un¬ 
aided by some foreign power. The oligarchies in Peloponnese 
were largely due to Spartan influence; and at a later period, 
from the close of the fourth century onwards, we find Macedon 
adopting the same device to hold nations such as Thessaly and 
Achaea in subjection. Sometimes, indeed, they spring up, 
like the Four Hundred at Athens in 411, in reaction against 
democratic excesses, but as a rule only to disappear again if 
the state be isolated. 

Oligarchy was unstable because it rested or appeared to 
rest on a single principle which was in itself little justification 
for good government, and which, except under unusual cir¬ 
cumstances, was not likely to win the tacit support of the 
masses, without which no government could continue to exist. 
In Greece the best chance for the permanence of such a con¬ 
stitution was its admission of some alien principle which 
changed it into a mixed form of government; and it is, there¬ 
fore, not surprising that the state which was the real centre of 
oligarchic influence in Greece was itself not an oligarchy. In 
dealing with the Peloponnesian league we shall be treating of a 
crop of oligarchic governments whose main support was Sparta, 
itself a harmonious balance of opposing principles. The main¬ 
spring was perfectly adjusted, and was sufficient to keep intact 
the outer works of the machine, which, without this regulation, 
would have hopelessly collapsed. The consideration of this 
influence will come later; meanwhile we shall confine ourselves 
to the few clear instances of oligarchies proper which were able 
to exist for a time unsupported, or only partially supported, 
by external influence. 

Northern Greece presents us with some curious instances of 
oligarchies of an aristocratic type. In some of these districts 
commerce had not flourished, and the course of years had 
brought little change in their primitive agricultural societies. 
It had given them a ttoXitcul and a fixed conception of 
citizenship, but the claim to rule was based, as in early Greece, 
on birth, landed possessions, or military service. The states of 
Thessaly furnish instances of aristocracies of the ancient type. 
The history of the whole district hardly prepares us for this, 
for it is one of monarchy, followed in the course of the fifth 
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century by a kind of democratic federation. But the character 
of the government of the towns is dynastic in the extreme, and 
a comparison of the condition of the towns with the tendencies 
of the central government makes it difficult to believe that the 
influence of the noble Thessalian clans was everywhere, or even 
in the majority of cases, recognised by law. Many of the cities 
may have been de facto rather than de jure oligarchies : they may 
have possessed a professedly liberal constitution and yet have had 
their chief offices, and especially the military leadership of the 
state, monopolised by the noble clans; in other states, perhaps, 
the dynastic influence enjoyed a fuller legal recognition. In 
spite of the existence of the federal council, which succeeded the 
monarchy perhaps as early as the middle of the fifth century, 1 
the different states seem largely independent of one another • 
and though the foreign policy of the whole country was to 
some extent directed by the central government, the details even 
of this were entirely under the control of the separate hereditary 
oligarchies. Thus we find that, when Thessaly sent help to 
Athens in 431 at the commencement of the Peloponnesian War, 
each of the cities appointed its own commander. Larisa 
appears to have had the misfortune to possess two great 
families instead of one, and consequently its forces were led by 
two generals, each chosen from a separate clan or faction in the 
city. 2 Sometimes we find the nobles arming their retainers, the 
Penestae, and taking an independent part in the wars of foreign 
nations. 3 Occasionally the states encroached on one another’s 
liberties—the powerful city of Pharsalus, for example, extended 
its rule over some of its smaller neighbours ; 4 but the larger states 
seem to have been practically independent, or were connected only 
through the ramifications of the great family of the Aleuadae of 
Larisa, which established dynasties in many towns. 5 Other clans 
who controlled their respective cities were the Creondae of Phar¬ 
salus and the Scopadae of Cranon. 0 These families were enabled 
to maintain their ascendency largely through the preponderance 
of cavalry amongst the Thessalians; the character of the country 


1 See ch. vii., where Thessaly is 
treated as a federal government. 

2 d,7r6 rijs <rrdcrew? eK&repos (Tliuc. 
ii. 22). 

* As Menon of Pharsalus in 364 B.c. 
(Dem. c. Aristocr. § 23S). 

4 Xen. licit, vi. 1, 8. 


5 Find. Pyth. 10 ad fm. 4v o' 
ay a OoLtn /cetrcu warpcJoCat Kcoval ttoXIwv 
KvpepvaoLes. 

0 On these families see Pier. vi. 127, 
vii. 6, ix. 5S ; Diod. xv. 61, xvi. 14 ; 
Scliol. in Tlicocr. xvi. 34. 
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and the numbers of their retainers enabled the nobles to support 
large bands of horsemen, while the hoplite force, the backbone 
of constitutional government, was comparatively unimportant. 1 
The cities of Thessaly, where we find almost the sole survival 
of the old feudal nobility, are, with short intervals of unity and 
peace, a scene of political confusion unparalleled in the Greek 
world down to the time of their conquest by Philip of Macedon 
in 344. The democracy aimed at centralisation, the nobles at 
isolation, whilst in the individual states the struggle of faction 
raged, sometimes between the members of the clans, sometimes 
between the clans and the popular party. In some cities a com* 
promise was for a time effected; at Larisa a mediator (a/ox wv 
fubccrtStos:) was called in to allay the feuds of the ruling clan, 
while magistrates of a popular character (7roAiTo</mA.a/<es and 
Brjiuovpyoi) were set up as a concession to democratic claims. 2 
At last the Srj/w 9 threw off the rule of the clan in the most 
effective, and perhaps the only possible way. In 404 a 
tyranny was established at Pkerae, which for a time became a 
constitutional government of the whole of Thessaly. This in 
turn led to a federal system, the fortunes of which we shall 
follow elsewhere. 

As we go south from Thessaly we pass from the most 
violent type of oligarchy to its mildest form. The little 
people of the Malians possessed a constitution such as 
Aristotle calls a “ politeia ” or constitutional government, but 
which more closely resembled a moderate oligarchy than a 
modified democracy. The privileged class (TroXlrevixa) was 
composed of those citizens who had served as hoplites, the 
magistrates being chosen from those actually on service. 3 The 
latter provision seems to show that the whole organisation of 
the state was military ; but as the hoplite was in Greek society 
equivalent to the middle-class citizen, and as it was in the 
/xecros Trokirrjs that true political virtue was supposed by certain 
Greek theorists to reside, it is curious to find a backward Greek 
tribe realising so easily a political ideal which Athens tried in 
vain to attain, 4 and which many great thinkers regarded as the 
best practical form of government for any state. 

1 Arist. Pol. iv. 3 = p. 1289 b ; Time. a Arist. Pol. iv. 13 = p.l297 b. The 

ii. 22 ; Her. v. 63 ; Dcm. contra iroXirda was composed 4k t&v ej7r\ireu- 
Arlstocr. § 238. kotwv : the magistrates were chosen 4k 

2 Arist. Pol. v. G = p. 1305 b; iii. 2 ; r&v crTparevo^voiv. 

Etym. M. s.v. d7)iuovpj6s. 4 See eh. vi. § 7. 
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A tribal oligarchy of narrower type, and one that seems 
clearly to be a persistent survival of the early aristocracies of 
Greece, is found in the wider territory of the East or Opuntian 
Locrians. This people did not form a city but a nation. 
From the fifth century onwards the independence of the 
separate towns seems to have been lost, and Opus became the 
capital of the tribe. The Locrians might perhaps have de¬ 
scribed the central government as a “ commune ” (koivov) of 
the various cities 1 —an expression which is generally used in 
Greece to denote federal association, but which in this case 
seems to express something more akin to a common national 
life. There are traces of something like community of citizen¬ 
ship and of a common taxation, but on the other hand of a 
variation in the local laws, 2 which seem to point to an extensive 
municipal autonomy enjoyed by the several cities that had 
resigned their sovereign independence. The government was 
an oligarchy of a thousand men, 3 chosen, as has been con¬ 
jectured with much probability, from the hundred most 
prominent and richest clans of the Locrians, which we know 
were singled out in some special way from amongst the families 
scattered through the territory. 4 It was a landed aristocracy, 
and that every effort was made to preserve its numbers intact 
may be concluded from a law which forbade the possessors to 
alienate their land except on proof of stringent necessity. 5 It 
is a form of government that so far finds its parallels in the 
early aristocracy of Thebes, in the landed interest that we 
shall find Sparta supporting at Mantineia, and perhaps in the 
narrow oligarchy of a hundred and eighty which ruled in Epi- 
daurus; for although these were members of the city, and were 
distinguished from the country SiJ/xos, 6 they probably represented 
the noble clans who were the large landed proprietors in the 
district. But the commune of the Eastern Locrians differs from 
all these in being something wider than a city, and presents us, 
in the selection of the round number of a hundred families 


1 After the Roman conquest we 
meet with the koivov tCov Aotcp&v r&v 
’0 oLojv. 

2 Hicks n. 63. 

8 ib. n. 63 0 8 tl kcl fiy ook4tj 
’OttovtLwv re x l ^’ l(j3V 

4 Polybins (xii. 5), in treating of 

the Epizepliyrian Locrians, speaks of 

ehyevets from the i Karov oIkLcu , and 


continues rahras 8’ elvai ras eKarov 
oiKias ras irpoKpidelaas hi ro rCov AoKpQv 
Trplv $} rrjv airoidav i^eXdecv. The 
words may mean only “singled out 
for the purpose of the colony.” 

5 Arist. Pol. ii. 7, 6 (if this passage 
does not refer only to the Locrians of 
Italy ; see p. 42). 

b ‘ Pliit. Quaest. Graec. X, 
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from the surrounding cantons, with a more striking instance 
than we elsewhere possess of the boldness with which a purely 
natural association like the clan might be manipulated for the 
purposes of political representation. No such union appears to 
be found amongst their less civilised kinsmen of West or 
Ozolian Looms. The independence of their petty states was 
perhaps more suited to the freebooting habits of the people, 
although commercial treaties sometimes restrained their tend¬ 
encies to mutual plunder. One of these treaties, concluded 
between Oeanthia and Chaleion, furnishes some slight evidence 
that the government of these towns was of an aristocratic 
character. 1 

In some of the more developed societies of Southern Greece, 
whose wealth or position entitled them to be ranked amongst 
the great powers of the political world, we sometimes find an 
astonishing persistence of oligarchic government, the reasons 
for which, so far as they were social, are almost entirely hidden 
from our view, but which can sometimes be explained by the 
external relations of these communities with other powers. 
Degrees of permanence of oligarchic rule may be illustrated 
by the histories of Thebes, Megara, and Corinth, with the last 
of which the neighbouring town of Sicyon may be associated. 

Thebes is the only city in Greece which seems to have no 
fixed political characteristics at all. Its transitions from a 
narrow to a liberal form of government and back again are 
violent without being rapid; it runs a successful course of 
oligarchy during the Peloponnesian War, to pursue a still more 
successful democratic career during the period of that ascendency 
in Greece which it secured in the year 379, and it is successively 
at the head of an oligarchic and a democratic league. These 
changes cannot be explained as an illustration of the normal 
development in Greek states, for the two parties within the 
city seem at all times to be fairly evenly balanced, and the 
tendency in either direction is determined by considerations 
of foreign policy and by the city’s one paramount object of 
ambition—the maintenance of her position as head of the 
Boeotian league. In the earlier part of her history she had 
to face the rampant democracy of Athens, which was sowing 

1 Hicks li. 31. 1. 15 dafuwpy&s apurrLvdav means “by right of birth.” 
i^iaraL roits opKiaphras dpLcrrlp8av. See p. 16. 

Tlio Demiurgi are the magistrates, and 
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disaffection amongst her cities, in the later she was meeting 
the oligarchic hostility of Sparta. Thebes is a remarkable 
instance of the sacrifice of political proclivities to one great 
national object, and her polity is but a means of securing her 
hegemony. The nature of her popular government, both 
earlier and later, is unknown; probably in its developed form 
it resembled that of the typical democratic state, Athens, with 
the modifications necessary to suit it to a federal system; but 
of the oligarchic phases of her constitution some traces have 
been preserved, which show that they exhibited at different 
periods three separate forms, two of which are easily re¬ 
cognisable. 

The downfall of the monarchy was followed by the type of 
oligarchy with which we are now familiar—that of a privileged 
class who were the owners of the land. The “ laws of adoption ” 
(vofioi OeriKoc) of the legislator Philolaus at the end of the 
eighth century, by regulating the adjustment of the lots (kA%>o«,) 
with reference to population, 1 attempted to secure the perman¬ 
ence of this government; whilst its exclusiveness is exhibited 
by an enactment, perhaps due to the same legislator, which 
prohibited any one from sharing in political privileges who had 
not retired from trade for ten years. 2 This landed aristocracy, 
which excluded the class actually engaged in trade, and was 
therefore not quite a pure oligarchy, had by the year 480 
dwindled into a very narrow Swao-reia . 3 The unpatriotic part 
played by this family clique during the Persian wars 
strengthened the hands of the anti-Medising or popular party 
after Plataea; and doubtless a more liberal form of government 
followed the expulsion of the Mede. It is impossible, however, 
to say when Thebes became an actual democracy, whether 
before or after the battle of Oenophyta (456), which asserted 
the Athenian influence in Boeotia. The only certain fact is 
that the Athenian protection thus secured gave to the infant 
democracy a security which led to its degeneration and its fall. 4 
The’oligarchic was now the patriotic party, and a reaction set 
in which reached its height when the battle of Coroneia (447) 
freed Boeotia from the Athenians. The reaction was justified 
by its results; the supremacy of Thebes over the states of 

1 They are laws 7 repl rrjs TrcuBoirodds, 3 Thuc. iii. 62 ovvaareld 6\iycov 

Arist. Pol. ii. 12. avdp&v T & Tpdyfiara. 

2 Arist. Pol. iii. 6. 4 Arist. Pol. v. 3=p. 1302 h. 
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Boeotia was secured, and an oligarchic type of federal govern¬ 
ment established, the details of which we shall examine else¬ 
where. The government of the states was necessarily modelled 
on that of the central city, the municipal organisation of which, 
as distinct from its share in the federal constitution, is almost 
wholly unknown. The peace of Antalcidas in 387, by robbing 
Thebes of her hegemony and strengthening the oligarchic 
governments, which she herself had encouraged, of the now 
liberated cities of Boeotia, prepared the way for the subsequent 
reaction; 1 and this was rendered inevitable by an occurrence 
which for a time seemed to strengthen the oligarchic influence 
in the city. The seizure of the Cadmeia, the citadel of Thebes, 
by the Spartans in 383 showed that democracy was the only 
chance of securing freedom from foreign control and a renewed 
ascendency over Boeotia. In 379 the Spartans were driven 
out, and the re-establishment of the democracy was followed by 
a campaign against the oligarchic cities of Boeotia. The federal 
association was revived, but now on a democratic basis; and 
this condition continued until 338, when Chaeroneia gave the 
Thebans a Macedonian garrison and an oligarchic government, 
and robbed them of their hegemony. Thebes is not a great 
nation politically, for its politics were swayed too much by 
those of the neighbouring powers; but we must remember the 
prize that it had at stake, and its glorious inconsistencies—the 
product of a rare self-restraint—are due to a nobler motive 
than the selfish interests of classes or individuals which led to 
revolution in other states. 

The political history of Megara is in some respects a 
parallel, in others a contrast, to that of Thebes. Both experi¬ 
ence alternations of democracy and oligarchy; but the changes 
in Megara, though not unassisted by external influences, seem 
to be the direct outcome of social revolution ; her democratic 
fervour awoke earlier and burnt more fiercely than that ever 
kindled in Thebes, or perhaps in any Greek city before the time 
of the Peloponnesian War, while the period of her oligarchic 
repose was for a long time undisturbed by questions of political 
expediency. Here the struggle of classes which gave rise to 
tyranny was not ended by the rule of the tyrant, and the social 
question awaited another and a more violent settlement. It is 

1 Xeii. IIdl. v. 4, 4.6 (378 n.o.) tv KaOeLcrrrjKecrav taenrep tv Qrjpais. 
ir&craLS ykp reus ^ r4Xe<n dwacrrctai 
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true that the close of the rule of Theagenes was at first marked 
by a compromise. Probably it was the relief of all parties at 
being rid of despotism that led to the temporary establishment 
of a moderate constitution, 1 of the details of which we are wholly 
uninformed, but which was probably some kind of timocracy or 
liberal oligarchy. This was followed by a democracy of the 
most reckless type. The people, led on by demagogues of 
communistic views, 2 proceeded to insult and plunder the 
wealthier classes, to call back interest, and finally to banish the 
.notables and to confiscate their goods. This promising begin¬ 
ning was checked by the return of an army of banished, nobles, 
who were successful in getting possession of the state. 3 In the 
new oligarchy that was established exile was taken as the test 
of political orthodoxy, and offices were held by the dmigrds 
alone. 4 So far Megara had been left to its own devices ; now 
external influences come into play, and the little state becomes 
the shuttle-cock of Athens and Sparta, but changes its con¬ 
stitution as often in reaction against as in obedience to the 
claims of these two cities. The democracy which we find during 
the earlier part of the Peloponnesian War was probably the 
result of the alliance concluded with Athens in 455 ; but the 
independence of the state was the guarantee of the permanence 
of the democracy. The Megarians preferred the loss of their 
individual rights to the loss of their national autonomy, and an 
attempt made by a section of the demos in 424 to betray the 
liberties of the state to Athens, led to an oligarchic reaction 
and the establishment of a very narrow and singularly perma¬ 
nent form of government. Thucydides remarks with wonder 
that a change effected by such a small party should have been 
so lasting. 5 Whether the new government won the confidence 
of the people, or whether the national fear that prompted the 
revolution continued to secure the permanence of its results, 
we do not know; but the oligarchy continued down to the 
fourth century. Perhaps it was the fear of Spartan hegemony 
that in its turn prompted the state to become again a democ¬ 
racy. It appears as such in 375, a year marked by an attempt 

1 Plut. Quaest. Grace. 18 Meya peis e^(3aXXov ToXXods tCov yvtopL/xw ktX. 

Qeayivr] rov rvpavvov 4k(3cl\6pt€S, •' Plut., Arist., II. cc. 

dXiyov XP° V0V icru^pbvijaav Kara rr\u 4 Arist. Pol. iv. 15 = p . 1300 a. 

7 roXirdav. 5 Time. iv. 74 Kal TrXdiarov or? 

2 Arist. Pol. v. 5 = p. 1304 b oi yctp xp^vov avry in r 7 eXa^/crrw^ yevofx^ur] 

drjpiaycoyol, ha xpVP-cira 'ix w<JL <?k ardacus perdaracris 
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of the oligarchs on the constitution which resulted in complete 
failure. 1 Democracy seems to have flourished in Megara from 
that time to the close of its existence as an independent state. 
Such scanty details of its civic organisation as have been pre¬ 
served refer, unfortunately, entirely to this period of democratic 
rule, and tell us nothing of the earlier oligarchic organisation. 2 

It is a relief to turn from these changing governments to the 
more stable oligarchies of Corinth and Sicyon. There were no 
cities in Greece where the duration of tyranny was longer and 
its work more complete; and perhaps this purification of the 
state may have assisted the stability of any government 
subsequently established; but another reason for the per¬ 
manence of these constitutions is to be sought in their freedom 
from any foreign influences of a democratic kind. Both were at 
an early period members of the Peloponnesian confederacy, and 
therefore within the sphere of Sparta’s influence. Corinth was 
too strong and too isolated in her naval and commercial 
supremacy ever to be touched by Athenian influence, which her 
rival interests alone would have urged her to repel; while 
Sicyon had early shaken off the hegemony of Argos, and thus 
obtained security from the democratic propaganda which that 
state spread through Peloponnese. The absence of disturbing 
causes explains not only the preservation but to some extent the 
existence of these oligarchies, which, certainly at Sicyon and 
probably at Corinth, were of a liberal type. For at the time 
when they were founded hardly any other form of government 
was possible, especially in cities that remained mainly Dorian 
and had the Dorian tenacity for old customs and ancient forms. 
The commercial character of both these states, while it may 
have assisted the permanence of these governments, is also a 
striking testimony to their justice. There are no blanks in 
Greek history that are more to be regretted than the absence 
of information on the social conditions and the political structure 
of these two commercial oligarchies. Neither, as will be seen, 
ended its days in peace; but both had a tenure of power 
remarkable for any government in Greece, and one which 
proves that they were valuable creations, a knowledge 

1 Diod. xv. 40. that the “ aesymnetes ’* who introduce 

- Gilbert Siaalsalt. ii. p. 71. Dor- business (Caucr lx.) may be a modified 

ing the democracy the inevitable fiov A& survival of some oligarchic ollice, 
Kal SapLos (Oauer n. 108) appear at See p. 27. 
the head of the state. It is possible 
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of whose details would have added in no mean degree to 
the political wisdom of the world. Unhappily a few lines are 
sufficient to sum up so much of the constitutional history of these 
states as has been handed down to us. At SlCYON the ethnic 
changes introduced by the tyrant Cleisthenes 1 continued in 
force for sixty years after his death; then the state was united 
by a friendly agreement, a sign of which was the reversion to 
the old Dorian tribe-names. 2 The constitution which followed 
was an oligarchy which Plutarch regards as a type of the pure 
Dorian aristocracy, 3 and which must have been of a moderate 
kind, for the Spartans, in the panic caused by the democratic 
reaction in Peloponnese which led up to the battle of Mantineia, 
found it necessary in 418 4 to narrow the circle of qualified 
citizens. Whether this change was permanent is not known ; but 
that the government during its later stages must have been to 
some extent dependent on foreign support seems proved by the 
fact that the date of its overthrow by Euphron, 5 369, is 
coincident with the decline of Spartan power in the Peloponnese. 
Democracy during the lifetime of Euphron meant little more 
than the personal ascendency of its creator; but the work 
seems to have survived its author, and a popular form of 
government to have prevailed in Sicyon during the short 
interval which elapsed between his death and the Macedonian 
supremacy. Then a succession of tyrants of the later dependent 
type sprang up, and Sicyon only regained a constitution by a 
partial surrender of its autonomy when Aratus united it to the 
Achaean league. 

Corinth possesses a still less varied history. The consistency 
of its foreign relations was based on the stability of its govern¬ 
ment, and the narrowness of both is remarkable. The tenacity 
of purpose with which this city pursued its definite commercial 
objects at any cost, even at the risk of affronting Sparta, the 
acknowledged leader of' its foreign policy up to the close of the 
Peloponnesian War, shows oligarchy at its best in Greece, and 
exhibits the truth that the narrower and more permanent the 
executive of a state, the greater is the gain in consistency and 
concentration of purpose, and the greater the power of carrying 
this purpose into effect, if other circumstances favour a com- 


1 p. 32. 

2 Her. v. 68. 

3 Plut. Aral. 2 4k rrjs utcparov Kal 


AcapLKTjs apLO’TQKpaTias ibcnrep apfioidas 
ffvyxvOeicrrjs kt\. 4 Time. v. 81. 

B Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 44 ; vii. 3, 4. 
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nvunity of interest between the ruler and tbe ruled. Of the 
executive which guided Corinth all that we know is that it 
consisted of a council of unknown numbers, at the head of 
which stood eight TrpofiovXoi . 1 In the scope of its powers this 
council probably preserved the characteristics of the old 
yepovcr'ia ; 2 but its constitution could not have depended on 
birth, since a passing remark of Herodotus shows us that every 
trace of the aristocratic conception of fiavavvia had been 
eliminated from this commercial state. 3 Probably admission 
depended on a high franchise, but on one attainable by all. 
Merit, as it is understood in commercial life, must have been 
the road to office and was reflected in the exercise of rule. 
Rights were rigorously protected, the material advantages of 
all the citizens consistently pursued, 4 and, like the “refined 
aristocracy ” of Tarentum, 5 the rulers of Corinth seem to have 
learnt the lesson that “ the poor have no passions, only wants,” 
and to have checked the growth of ambition by satisfying the 
demands of necessity. 'Where the masses were prosperous 
there was little chance of a social revolution, which would have 
meant democracy and possibly tyranny, the fear of which, as a 
menace to life and property, seems to have been ardently 
fostered by the oligarchic rulers. 0 External causes may also 
have contributed in a less degree to the permanence of this 
government. Corinth, though really isolated through the 
greater part of her history, was yet in such violent antagonism 
t,o the rival commercial power of Athens that she naturally 
favoured the coalition headed by Sparta, which represented a 
political principle hostile to democracy. From the time of the 
downfall of the Cypselidae to the beginning of the fourth 
century her oligarchic constitution remained unshaken. When 
the change came it was in one of those subtle forms of foreign 
aggression which meet us everywhere in Greece. In 392 Argos 
supported a rising of the democrats and the oligarchy fell. 7 

But with it the state fell too. It is not often that a social 

1 Nicol. Dama.se. Fray. CO. See the speech of Sosicles the 

- Diodorus (xvi. Gf>) speaks of a Corinthian against the restoration of 
yepovcria with criminal jurisdiction the Peisistratidae in Her. v. 92 ; cf. iii. 
which must have been identical with -IS. It was from Corinth that the 

the council. ^ stories of the cruelties of its tyrants, 

Her. ii. 107 ijKurTu. ot Kopiy (hoi Cypsclus and Periamler, came. See 
Htvovrai tous x* L l >or ^X l ' cts - Nee P- 22. p- 28. 

1 Piml. Of. 18, G If. 7 Died. xiv. 92. Xen. lldl. iv. 4, 

5 Arist. Pol. vi. 5 ~p. 1820 b. G ; v. 1, 36. 
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movement is powerful enough to annihilate a nation ; but, like 
most extreme tendencies in politics, even this is illustrated in 
Greek history by the union of Corinth and Argos from 392 to 
387. Strictly speaking Corinth, from the age of the tyrants, 
ever remained an oligarchy; for the restoration of this govern¬ 
ment in 387 meant the renewed independence of the state. 
When democracy did come it was in the modified form which 
admission to the Achaean league necessitated. 

If these few instances of the more or less permanent rule of 
the few give us most of the information on oligarchic rule with 
which we are acquainted, we are tempted to ask why most of 
the details of this form of government have been suppressed, 
and why so little of the constitutional arrangements of oligarchies 
appears, not only in philosophical writings, but in inscriptions. 
The transitoriness of these governments may account for much, 
the secrecy of their administration for more; but the main 
reason for this silence seems to be the comparative simplicity 
of the type. The forms were few, the details of organisation 
limited. It is true that this limitation is not inherent in 
oligarchy: there is as ample room for variety here as in govern¬ 
ments of the most democratic kind, for both the growth and the 
combination of the necessary elements of government are as 
possible in the narrowest as in the widest sphere. Proofs of 
this are found in the early constitutional arrangements of 
Athens, in the permanence of monarchy at Argos, in the 
survival of a double council in the democracy of Elis, in the 
antiquity of the lot as a mode of appointment to office. But 
we may believe that in the most permanent oligarchies, even 
where the constitution was a survival, variations of this kind 
tended to be swept away; that a unity of administration, such 
as the combination of judicial and executive power which we 
observe in the council of Corinth, was generally possessed by 
the deliberative assembly; and that all individual magistracies 
proceeded from and were directly responsible to this body. 
Here there could be none of the distribution and of the conflict 
of authority which arrest attention and lead to investigation of 
the exact structure and working of a government. Political 
research quitted the simple forms, after briefly noticing the 
variety of principles on which they rested, to concentrate its 
attention on the truly abnormal phenomenon of constitutions of 
the mixed type. 



CHAPTER V 


MIXED CONSTITUTIONS 

It teas often been denied that such a tiling as a “ mixed constitu¬ 
tion ” is possible. This denial is based on the two assumptions 
that the character of the constitution of a state is determined 
by the mature of its sovereign, and that the sovereign is always 
an individual or a determinate number of individuals. From 
these assumptions it inevitably follows that but three types of 
state are possible—which we call monarchy, oligarchy or aristoc¬ 
racy, and democracy respectively, according as the supreme 
power is held by the one, the few, or the many. As the holders 
of the supreme power are always determinate, the constitutions 
which they define must be always simple; and the “ mixed 
constitution,” to which Greek thinkers devoted such minute 
attention, is but the product of a shallow and superficial analysis, 
a confusion of the semblance with the reality of the thing, a con¬ 
fession of incapacity to pierce beneath the apparent working of 
a constitution to the one central fact of sovereignty. 

If this position were tenable, the conclusions of political 
science might indeed be accurate, but could hardly be considered 
valuable. If we enumerate a sufficient number of elements in 
a state, we can generally discover (although, it must be admitted, 
with considerable difficulty) something approaching to a deter¬ 
minate sovereign—that is, we can generally find an aggregate 
of individuals who, taken collectively, seem to hold the supreme 
power in the state. But a discovery, though true, may be of 
very limited value, and such a discovery as this tells us exactly 
what we do not desire to know. What we really wish to 
discover is not what men or bodies of men hold power in the 
state, but how the supremo power is distributed between such 
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individuals or bodies; for it is this that constitutes the nature 
and the working of a constitution. It may, indeed, be denied 
that the supreme power can be distributed, for by the “supreme” 
is usually meant the legislative power, and the unity of the 
legislative sovereign is a postulate of modern political thought. 
As a matter of fact it can easily be shown that there have been 
states, such as Borne or England, where through the accidents 
of growth even legislative functions have been divided, and 
where the only supreme or regulative power has been the tacit 
recognition of customary law. But, apart from these instances, 
the objection of the impossibility of the division of legislative 
authority, which appeals with such force to the modern inquirer, 
did not appeal at all to the Greek, for the simple reason that, 
as we have shown, 1 he did not recognise a legislative sovereign. 
His sovereign (to Kvptov) was merely vested with executive 
functions; and as it is far easier to conceive the distribution of 
executive than of legislative power, the idea of a fUKrrj rroXiTeia 
was a far more natural conception to a Greek than that of a 
“ mixed constitution ” can ever be to us. Theoretically it seems 
that, from this point of view, even a purely quantitative analysis 
of governments, if classes rather than mere aggregates be taken 
into account, might justify the use of the term. But its main 
justification is to be found in that qualitative analysis of con¬ 
stitutions which, to Aristotle’s view, far outweighed in scientific 
as in practical importance any mere appeal to quantitative 
distinctions. 2 In regarding the basis of government as qualita¬ 
tive we assume certain simple forms of constitution to be 
dependent on certain simple principles— e.g. democracy to be 
based on the idea of numerical equality, oligarchy or timocracy 
on the idea of what Aristotle calls “proportional” equality 
regulated by wealth, aristocracy on the same idea regulated by 
dperrj. When these principles, as represented by the power 
given to certain corresponding classes in the state, are found 
not singly, but in combination, then the government may be 
called a “mixed government.” Such a government is, in the 
first instance, a balance of principles. But principles are mere 
abstractions of which practical politics can take no account 
unless they are embodied in classes of the population; and from 

1 P- 10. But the numbers of the sovereign are 

2 Pol. iv. 12 = p. 1296 b ecrt 52 7raaa mere accidents (om^/Se/STj/cira) ; the 
it 6\is 2 k re tou 7 tqlov /cat 7 roaoD. quality is the true determinant. 
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this second point of view a mixed constitution implies a balance 
of power between classes, which may be vaguely or accurately 
defined according to the social conditions of the country. For 
the “ normal ” state (the opQrj TroXnela of Aristotle) this might be 
a sufficient account; in such a state several distinct classes, on 
which political power has been conferred, embody principles, 
each of which can be proved to tend in some way to the interest 
of the community. But we must also consider the peculiar 
interests of the classes themselves; for it requires a very super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with Greek history to convince us that 
bodies of men who strive for power are seeking their, own as 
well as the common good; and, from this third point of view, a 
mixed constitution secures a balance of interests. What, it 
may be asked, was gained by this harmony or balance of 
principle, class-power, and interest? The Greek thinker 
answered “permanence”; but his experience taught him that 
it was a permanence secured by growth, and no thinker seems 
seriously to have believed that a successful mixed government 
could be the work of conscious creation. It is, indeed, too 
delicate a mechanism to be other than a product of nature, and, 
as in the case of other abnormal products, its existence is its 
justification; for so strange a growth must be the fittest 
expression of the wants and capacities of the nation which 
gives it birth. History has shown that such forms of 
government are suited to a common-sense non-idealistic people : 
the Phoenicians of Carthage, the Dorians of Greece, Romans, 
and Englishmen have all developed this type of polity. It is 
one which shows a lack of political genius, which is a genius 
for “revolution” in the sense of “radical change” (pera/SoXy); 
and, though the permanence of such governments is often 
secured by the crudity of minds which decline to seek symmetry 
in politics as in art, yet they have their own attendant dangers. 
The paradox of Tacitus 1 that a mixed constitution “ can rarely 
bo realised, and, if realised, cannot be lasting,” contains more 
than one element of truth. Besides the acknowledged difficulty 
of the creation of such a system, besides the friction necessarily 
entailed by the war of jarring elements, so amply illustrated 
by the histories of Sparta, Rome, and England—a friction 

1 Ann. iv. 313 navi mnclas na- consuciata rei jniblicae forma laudari 
Hones ct urhes pop ulus avt priimmis faci.lius quam evenire, vet si evenit 
ant sitifjuH retjunt: ddecta ex vis et hand diuturna esse potest. 
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which sometimes paratyses action, and always retards reform— 
there is the element of revolution, which, though infrequently 
displayed amongst such peoples, assumes a curiously ' easy 
because a legal form in this type of government. A peculiarity 
of such states is that the central power comes often to be vested 
in the hands of some body not contemplated in the strict theory 
of the constitution. The Ephors at Sparta, the Senate of 
Kome, to a less extent the Cabinet in England, furnish familiar 
illustrations of this tendency. Its result is not infrequently a 
questioning of the rights of the actually controlling power by 
a sudden assertion of the claims of some part of the de jure 
sovereign which has long been slumbering. It is to the credit 
of these types in Greece that they show no parallel to the com¬ 
plete overthrowal of the Eoman constitution by the struggle 
between senate and people. The nearest approaches which can 
be shown are the conflicts between kings and ephors at Sparta, 
culminating in the suppression of the social revolution which 
Agis IV. sought to effect in the third century; probably the 
Cretan dKocrpCa, 1 the temporary abolition by the nobles of the 
supreme judicial power; and the later democratising tendency 
which we shall trace in the cities of this island, which perhaps 
belonged to the same class of revolutions. But the historian 
has to face what to him is a more serious consequence of the 
non-correspondence of the theoretical with the actual sovereign. 
The working of the constitution is hopelessly obscured, and he 
has in the main to reconstruct it from his knowledge of the 
powers possessed by the different elements in the state. We 
shall try to illustrate the working of a mixed constitution in 
Greece from the histories of Sj>arta and the cities of Crete, the 
Dorian states which developed this form of polity; but the 
product can be understood only by some acquaintance with 
the social conditions and the early history of these states. 
Fortunately the evidence for these primary factors in national 
life is more abundant for these countries than for any which 
we have hitherto discussed. 

§ 1 Sparta, the Classes , the Citizens , and the Land 

Conquest and amalgamation were the means by which large 
states were founded in Greece; it was of the first of these two 
1 Arist. Pol. ii. 7. 
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movements that Sparta was a product, although, as we shall 
see, the phenomenon of the o-woiklo-jlos was even here not quite 
unknown. In the historic period Sparta represents the district 
of Laconia; it is the “city of the Lacedaemonians” (rj tw 
AaKeftoujjLovLUiv to\ls )— a title which is somewhat misleading, for 
the word “ Lacedaemonians ” is used indiscriminately to describe 
the Spartiatae and the non-Spartan perioeci, and the latter were, 
as we shall see, not strictly members of the Spartan state. 
There was, however, almost certainly a time when Sparta no 
more represented Laconia than Lome originally represented 
Latium—a time, that is, succeeding the Dorian migration, when 
she was only one out of many cities holding a dominant 
position in the district. This truth underlies both the accounts 
which we possess of the effects of the original Dorian conquest 
of Laconia and of the origin of the subject race of the perioeci— 
accounts which are in other respects perplexing, for they differ 
both in the causes which they assign for the subjection of this 
people, and in the statement as to its original nationality. 
Ephorus 1 says that they were the original Achaean inhabitants 
of the country which the Dorians had invaded, that during the 
first generation after the invasion they not only remained 
possessed of all private rights, but shared in the political 
franchise of the invaders, but that in the next generation 
these political privileges were taken from them, they were 
reduced to a condition of subjection, and even made to pay 
tribute to the dominant Dorians. The story told by Isocrates 2 
differs considerably from that of his pupil Ephorus. He draws 
no such distinction of race between the Spartans and the 
perioeci; on the contrary, he represents the latter as having 
been originally the demos of the Spartan state, which, expelled 
after a period of faction, was reduced to the grade of a subject 
population by the victorious oligarchy and scattered through 
the many small townships of Laconia. The chief point of 
agreement in these accounts is that they both represent the 
political condition of the perioeci as having been originally 
better than it was in historic times; but the guesses as to the 
nationality of this people are valuable, because they exhibit 
the important fact that in historic times there was no recognis¬ 
able difference between the nationality of the perioeci and that 
of the Spartans themselves. Both together are AaKeSat/xovtot: 

1 a}>. Strab. vii. p. 364. 2 Panath. p. 270. 
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the word 'EirapTLaTai conveys the idea of a higher political status 
more distinctly than the idea of a different race. Yet it is 
certain that the perioecic population was to a large degree 
tinged with the old Achaean element; and a theory which 
takes account of all these facts and guesses must, like that 
stated by Curtius and others, 1 recognise two distinct stages 
in the Dorian occupation of Laconia. The first stage was 
marked, as in the contemporary histories of Messenia 2 and 
Elis, 3 by amalgamation with the native inhabitants, the 
original circle of dominant states established in Laconia 
not being peculiarly Dorian. 4 * The second stage is marked, 
as in Messenia, by a reaction against this intermixture. 
The scattered Dorian elements are collected at a single central 
point by the influence of the noble clans, amongst which 
the two families which afterwards gave Sparta her kings 
must have been prominent. This central point was Sparta, 
which was naturally chosen as having been originally the 
nucleus for the spread of Dorian influence in Laconia, as 
Stenyclerus was in Messenia. It is for this reason that the 
Achaeo-Dorian towns of Amyclae, Pharis, and Gcronthrae are 
called her colonies; these so-called colonies were conquered 
about 800 B.G. by the mother state, 6 when she had assumed the 
form of that historic Sparta with whose history we are 
concerned. 

The foundation of the city was, therefore, partly the effect 
of conquest, partly of amalgamation; and it seems that in this 
amalgamation certain non-Dorian elements must have crept into 
this mainly Dorian state. One of the royal houses, the Agidae, 
claimed Achaean descent; 0 of the nationality of the other royal 
house, the Eurypontidae, we know nothing. It was possibly 
Dorian; although if the tradition that the kings were the 
descendants of the twin sons of Aristodemus was the official 
Spartan legend, there can be no doubt that this Dorian com¬ 
munity was professedly governed by two Achaean kings. A 
third element is represented by the “great tribe ” of the 


1 E. Curtius Ilist. of Greece, Bit. ii. 
ch. i. ; Guirard La Propriety fond ere. 
en Grece pp. 43, 160. 

2 Ephorus ap. Strab. vii. p. 361. 

3 Strabo viii. p. 354. 

4 Curtius speaks of an original 

“hexapolis.” The six most prominent 


states may have been Amyclae, Pharis, 
and Gcronthrae (.said to have been 
colonies from Sparta), Oenus, Bocae 
(the latter said to have been founded 
by a Heracleid chief), and Sparta itself. 

5 Paus. iii. 2, 6. 

6 Her. v. 72. 
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Aegeidae. 1 The importance of this tribe is better established 
than its origin; it is connected traditionally with the wander¬ 
ing race of the Minyans, 2 and legend says that it came from 
Boeotia, where was the great Minyan town of Orchemenus. 3 
The Achaean element in Sparta is probably something of a 
fiction, meant to connect their ruling houses with the ancient 
name of the Atreidae, and the Aegeidae were probably later 
comers who swelled the Spartan demos. This o-wolklo- pfe, 
which must have occurred not long before the year 800, did 
little to modify the purely Dorian character of the state. 

The nationality of the perioeci, on the other hand, was much 
more decidedly mixed. They might be described roughly as 
an Achaeo-Dorian race, to which other elements were subse¬ 
quently added, such as the Ionians of Cynuria and the Sciritae, 
the inhabitants of the wolds of South Arcadia. But Dorism must 
here, as in Argos, 4 have imprinted its stamp on the mixed 
nationality, and the ethnic difference between Spartans and 
perioeci came to be but a slight one. Politically, however, by 
the close of the ninth century at latest, the distinction was 
firmly established between the rulers and subjects ) and we may 
now proceed to consider what the relations created between 
them were. 

After the reduction of the perioeci we are told that they 
were forced to pay tribute to Sparta. 6 Two views have been 
entertained as to the nature of this tax. We are told of 
property - taxes (acrc/jo/xu) which existed for the whole of 
Laconia, including the Spartan territory, but which in course of 
time came not to be paid by the Spartiatae; 0 and it has been 
thought that the tax paid by the perioeci was of this nature—a 
land-tax to the state, understood to affect the Spartans as well, 
but evaded by them, 7 and not a tribute paid in token of sub¬ 
jection. The more probable view is that it was a tax based 
on the theory of territorial sovereignty, the land being supposed 


1 Her. iv. 149 (pvX'q fieydXr} h 
2b rdprr). It is possible that <f>vXi) here 
may not be used in the sense of one of 
the political subdivisions of the state ; 
but that it means more than a ytvos or 
f pparpla (Stein in loc.) seems shown by 
Pindar Pi/th, v. 101. 

2 Her. iv. 148. 

3 Strab. pp. 340, 401. 


4 Herodotus (viii. 73) says of the* 
Cynurians tKQcdwpLewTat ob vir6 re 
’Apydcov upxfywot Kal rod xp<' Jl/ ov. 

5 (tvvtcXuv rrj 27 t dprp, Ephorus ap. 
Strab. p. 36-1. 

<J Arist. Pal. ii. 0 8 id yap rb r&v 
'Zrrapna.TCjv dvcu r)]v irXdaTTjv yTjv cube 
ti-trufyiKTip dXXijXioy ras daiftopds. 

7 Grote Hist, of Greene pt. ii. eh. vi. 
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to belong to the Spartans by right of conquest, and the perioeci 
paying a revenue to them for the right of possession. 1 Other 
tokens of dependence were the absence of all civic privileges— 
which, if Isocrates is right in saying that the ephors could put 
the perioeci to death without trial, 2 was pushed to the extreme 
of denying them all rights of protection against the state—and 
the absence of the right of intermarriage with Spartans. But, 
in spite of these disabilities, the perioeci do not appear to have 
been an oppressed people, and show little discontent with their 
position. In the great revolt of the helots in 464 only two 
perioecic townships joined the insurgents, 3 and it is not until 
the time of the conspiracy of Cinadon in 398 that we find any 
traces of general disaffection amongst them. 4 Their loyalty 
was believed in, for we find them serving as hoplites in the 
Spartan army, 5 and their nobles ( kclXol KayaOoi) voluntarily 
enlisting in the Spartan service. 6 We occasionally find a 
perioecus in very high command both in the diplomatic 7 
and in the naval 8 service, although, as we should expect, 
never in a position which subordinates a Spartan to his 
control. 

In her relations with this people Sparta, like Rome, adopted 
the principle of division as the basis of her rule; for it is clear 
that all national life was stamped out of the inhabitants of 
Laconia, and from the vague accounts of our .authorities there 
is room for conjecture that there was in some cases even a 
transfer of inhabitants for the purpose of weakening national 
ties. Isocrates 9 states that the Spartans intentionally weakened 
the other Laconians by dispersing them over a great number of 
hamlets (fiiKpol ro-iroi ), which they called cities (voXeis), and 
which were situated in the most unproductive parts of the 
district, the best land of which they reserved for themselves. 
This last statement reminds us of the land-distribution of 
Laconia which Plutarch attributes toLycurgus 10 —the assignment 
of thirty thousand allotments to the perioeci, of nine thousand 


1 Sir G. C. Lewis in tlie Philological 
Museum vol. ii. p. 54 ; Guirard (La 
Propr. fonciere p. 164) leaves it an open 
question whether it was a capitation or 
a land-tax ; he regards it as being the 
same as the f3acri\iKbs (f>6pos (Plato 
Alcib. 18). 

2 Panath. § 181, 


3 Thyrea and Aethaea (Time, i, 101). 

4 Xen. Hell . iii. 3, 6. 5 Her. ix. 11. 
« Xen. lldh v. 3, 9. 

7 Thuc. viii. 6. 

8 ib. viii. 22, as vatiapxos of an 
allied fleet from Chios in 412. 

9 Panath. p. 270. 

10 Pint. Lyc. 8. 
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equal lots to the Spartans. Both assignments have been 
thought with justice to be equally mythical. 1 But Isocrates’ 
statement points to the fact that there was a distinction 
between the land of the Spartans and that of the perioeci; the 
former (the toXitik^ x®P a ) 2 was ln ric ^ l^ ain of the 
interior, the latter on the coast and on the rugged territory 
round this plain. 

But the perioeci did not tend naturally to an agricultural 
life, and there were many compensations in their position. 
They were not subjected to the rigorous discipline of the 
Spartans, and the trade and manufactures of the country were 
exclusively in their hands. They occupied the maritime towns 
of Laconia, many, if not most, of the hundred cities (Aa/ceSaifutiv 
acaTOfjjroXts) lying on the coast; and the whole coast-line is 
sometimes called fj irepiouds* One of these towns was 
Gytheium, the port of Sparta itself; and Cythera, the 
nucleus of Lacedaemonian maritime trade, was also a perioecic 
settlement. 4 It is strange to reflect on the singularity of 
the position of the grim bands of Spartan warriors amidst 
the wealth and comfort of this subject people; in this case 
the dogs seem to have really guarded and not to have worried 
the sheep. 

We have already noticed that the perioeci had none of the 
civic privileges of the central state—no voice, therefore, in the 
Spartan assembly. It is natural, however, to suppose that 
they enjoyed full civil rights in the communities to which they 
belonged; otherwise they would hardly have been called 7roAets. 
But, whatever degree of autonomy these cities possessed, wo 
must remember that, when wo are considering Sparta as a state , 
we must take no account of the perioeci at all; they are in 
public law members of distinct cities, not unprivileged members of 
a single city. The affairs of the perioecic cities seem to have been 
to some extent controlled by direct government from Sparta. 
We find a reference to twenty Spartan ap/werreu, and epigraphic 
evidence seems to have verified the conjecture that these 
liarmosts were governors of perioecic districts. 5 To Cythera we 
know that a magistrate was sent who bore the title KvOrjpo- 

1 Grote Hist, of Greece pt. ii. cli. vi. describing the crKVTdXy received by the 

2 Polyb. vi. 45. harmosts, says aav 5£ dpjaocrral Aclkc- 

2 Thuc. iii. 16. 5a ljxqvI^v dKo<7Lv. On an inscription 

4 ib. iv. 53 ; vii. 57. from Cythera wo find M tvavBpos dp/j.o- 

8 Tlie scholiast to Pind. 01. vi. 154, in errfy/) r hv8aplSai[s] (Caucr n. 28). 
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Suap. 1 In any case it is probable that, if governors were 
appointed from Sparta, they were governors not of the 
separate xo'Aets, but of districts , amongst which these cities 
were distributed for administrative purposes. The internal ad¬ 
ministration of each separate xo \is might quite well have been 
in the hands of its perioecic inhabitants themselves. This status, 
once created, was applied by the Spartans to the organisation 
of their later conquests in Peloponnese. It has been noticed 
that some of the towns mentioned by Strabo as belonging to 
the Lacedaemonian l/caTo/xxo A.ts were in Messenia, 2 and cannot, 
therefore, have been settled until after the conquest of that 
territory about the year 631; and later still the district of 
Cynuria, which was wrested from Argos about the middle of 
the sixth century, was organised as perioecic territory. 

While the comparatively ample details which have been 
handed down about the Spartan perioeci give us a fair idea 
of the condition of the class of subject freemen, which is found 
as a result of conquest also in Elis and perhaps in some of the 
colonial settlements, 3 in the class that stands below them at 
Sparta, the Helots, we have a picture of predial slavery, also 
the result of conquest, of which the most striking parallels are 
found in the Penestae of Thessaly and in the Mariandynic in¬ 
habitants of the Pontic Heraclea. The origin of this servile 
class at Sparta is wholly uncertain. Modern inquirers favour 
the derivation which gives the word ei-AwTes the neutral sense 
of “captives, 55 and thus a signification which throws no light 
upon the origin of the class; while, to explain the distinction 
in status between the perioeci and the helots, it has sometimes 
been supposed that the latter were a race which the Dorians 
found already a subject population when they invaded the 
Peloponnese. But there is no evidence to support this view, 
and Greek traditions know of no earlier slavery to the soil 
than that originating with the conquests which followed the 
migrations. In the condition of the helots we seem to find 
traces of a compact made between the Spartans and a con- 

1 Thuc. iv. 53. such as Leucadia ancl Anactorium 

2 Schomann Antiq. Juris pull. (Time. ii. 81, Arnold’s note) ; hut the 

G-raec. iv. 1 § 5. word ir€ploLKOi y as used, for instance, to 

3 The perioeci of Elis (Thuc. ii. describe the native populations sur- 
25) perhaps resembled the Spartan, rounding Greek colonies like Gyrene 
and traces of a subject people are (Her. iv. 159), may not be coincident 
found in later Dorian foundations, with the status here described. 
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quered power; and, on the analogy of the Penestae, the 
inhabitants of Thessaly first subdued by the Thesprotians, it 
seems as though this condition may have originated in some 
community which submitted on terms, and may have been after¬ 
wards extended to peoples subsequently conquered, such as the 
Dorians of Messenia. The evidences for this origin are to be 
found in the status itself. The helots were in a certain sense 
public slaves, used by private individuals, but under the 
dominium of the state. The state assigned them certain 
localities for residence, and attached them to private in¬ 
dividuals . 1 They could not be freed by their masters but 
only by the government, and they could not be sold out of 
the country . 2 The state too employed them for military 
service as light-armed troops, as rowers for the fleet, and 
even occasionally as hoplites. Again, they were under the 
protection of the state, or rather of the state religion; for, 
although they cultivated the lands of private individuals, they 
had to pay only a fixed proportion of the produce, which could 
not be increased under penalty of a curse . 3 Such a status 
could hardly have originated otherwise than in a compact 
which closed a war; the religious sanction is but the oath 
of the treaty perpetuated; and it does not seem impossible 
that a truth may be reflected in the traditional derivations 
which made them citizens of Helos, a town near the mouth 
of the Eurotas, or dwellers in the marshes (e'A.os) or fens 
about that river. Neither of these etymologies may be correct, 
but it is probable that we have in aAwres a local designation 
which eventually became a class designation. The localities 
in which the helots are found in historical times throw no 
light upon their origin; they were settled as cultivators on 
the land owned by the Spartans, and Messenia, a later conquest, 
was for the most part helotised. In fact, most of the helots 
of Sparta were in historical times believed to be the conquered 
Messenians . 4 

1 Epliorus ap. Strab. p. 365 rptnrov Pontic Hcraclea (Poseidon ap. Atlien. 
yap Tiv a drjfiotrlovs 5oti\ov$ &X 0V ol p. 263 d). 

A aKedacjadptoc rotirovs, Karoifdas nvas 2 Pint. Inst. Lac. tirdparov ft Tjv 

ai jtois airood^avres kclI \eirovpylas Tr\dov6s nva (.uaO&aai. kt\. 

tolas. Cf. Paus. iii. 20, 6. 4 Time. i. 101 ; lie adds p xal M ecr- 

2 Api’eeisely similar agreement—that a^viot <’ic\'r}0'qcrav ol tt&vtcs. Thus the 
they should not be sold out of the revolt of the helots in 404 B.c. is 
country—was made by the native sometimes spoken of as the Third 
Mariandyni with the citizens of the Messcnian War. 
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Our authorities often notice the difficulties which the Spartans 
experienced in controlling this large serf population. Aristotle 1 
says that “ the helots have often risen against the Lacedae¬ 
monians, for whose misfortunes they are always lying in wait”; 
and we have the still stronger expression of Thucydides 2 —which, 
even when applied to the military organisation of Sparta, seems 
exaggerated—that “most of the institutions of Lacedaemon 
were framed to guard against insurrections of the helots.” One 
institution, at least, is recorded of which this was the specific 
object. This was the upyirrela or system of secret police, con¬ 
ducted by the ephors and entrusted to a select band of Spartan 
youths. Their object was to investigate and report, and, a 
credible tradition adds, to carry out the results of their in¬ 
vestigations by a secret assassination of suspected helots. The 
state secrecy for which Sparta was so famed 3 might have 
concealed this last-mentioned element, as it has no doubt 
concealed many other ugly points in her administration, were 
it not revealed by the awkward religious scruple which made 
the ephors, after coming into office, declare war on the helots, 
that their death might be justified by religious law. 4 Externally 
the crypteia might seem simply a good police-training, incul¬ 
cating hardihood and vigour on the young, and as such it is 
treated by Plato. 5 But the darkest of its ulterior objects seems 
demonstrated by the account given by Thucydides of how two 
thousand of the helots, of approved courage, disappeared (no 
one knew how) in the seventh year of the Peloponnesian War. 
We may well believe with Plutarch that organised assassination 
was not one of the original institutions of Sparta, but only 
originated after the great panic caused by the revolt of the 
helots in 464. 

The two classes that we have considered, of perioeci and 
helots, however powerful their influence was in forming and 
perpetuating the military organisation of Sparta, and to this 
extent in determining the character of her political life, yet 
stood, strictly speaking, outside the state. Of the two the 
helot was more a part of it than the perioecus, for, besides 
being what Aristotle calls a “ necessary condition ” of the body 
politic, he was potentially at least a partial citizen, and might 

1 Pol. ii. 9. 2 iv. 80. 4 Situs euaybs rj rb apeXew, Plut. 

8 T7js iroXirelas rb KpvirTbv, Time. v. Lyc. 28. 

68. 5 Laws i. p. 633. 
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aspire to a position which the perioecus, the member of another 
city, could never fill. We will now consider two further 
classes which yet remain in this state of many grades. These 
are the veoSa/ia&eLs and the fioOaKes, classes which to some 
extent form a connecting link between the dependants and 
their rulers. Their existence shows a more liberal policy in 
the conferment of citizenship than that exhibited by many 
Greek cities, and, as admission in either case depended on dperv/, 
is an assertion of the profoundly aristocratic character of the 
admitting state. 

The neodamodeis are briefly described by late authorities 
as “new citizens” and “emancipated helots.” 1 But there is 
ground for thinking that this word signifies a second and not 
the first stage attained by a helot on enfranchisement. There 
is a stage of emancipation hinted at in some passages of 
Thucydides 2 which seems to precede the attainment of the 
position of the neodamodeis. The difference of status is unknown, 
but the conjecture 3 that the neodamodeis were enfranchised 
helots possibly of the second generation is rendered probable 
by the astonishing rapidity with which the class grows up 
during the later years of the Peloponnesian War. There is 
evidence that emancipation on a large scale went on from the 
beginning of this period, and this would explain the large 
numbers of this class that are found serving on foreign ex¬ 
peditions at its close. 4 Some of the rights of an emancipated 
helot we know to have been freedom from personal service 
and free choice of residence. In what the superiority of the 
neodamodeis consisted we do not know; but it is unlikely 
that they ever won active political rights, and it is probable 
that they merely enjoyed the passive rights of citizenship. 

Of the or /ao6Wcs Phylarchus, a writer of the close 

of the third century B. c., supplies us with a fairly complete 
definition. He says that they were freemen, but not Lace¬ 
daemonians, that they shared in the full Spartan training ; and 
he implies that they might attain to full Spartan citizenship 
through merit. 5 Xenophon also describes a class of youths 

5 Ilesyohius (SajuubcrcLS — 6?;/z6rcu) ; 3 Miiller Ik/ricr ii. p. 45. 

Pollux iii. 88. Little can be made 4 One thousand are round serving in 

of the definition—perhaps a gloss— Asia with Thimbroit (Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 
in Thue. vii. 58 chWrcu 5i to veo- 4), and two thousand with Agcsilaua 
5ayuw5e> iXeOOepov tfdrj elvai. (ib . iii. 4, 2). 

a v. 34, 67. n Pliyinrch. ap. Athen. i. p. 271 e. 
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admitted to the Spartan culture 1 which was composed partly 
of foreigners (£erot), partly of illegitimate sons of Spartan 
fathers (voOot), the mothers being, we may suspect, usually 
helot women. That it was possible for mothakes to become 
full citizens is proved by the great historic instances of 
Lysander, Callicratidas, and Gylippus: they were probably all 
of the mixed blood ; 2 but it may have been equally possible 
for foreigners, such as the son whom Phocion sent to be 
educated at Sparta, 3 to graduate as well. We are not told the 
precise conditions requisite for admission to civic rights; but 
the evidence seems to show that the mothakes were half¬ 
burgesses who were permitted to share in the Lyeurgean 
discipline, and then, if they showed a possession of the true 
Spartan dperrj, might be created citizens. If this was the case, 
it considerably modifies the view as to the exclusiveness of the 
Spartan state which we gather from Aristotle. 4 Even Athens, 
as a rule, insisted on free descent on both sides. It is, how¬ 
ever, characteristic of the Spartan spirit that-, if admission to 
the citizenship was to be made at all, it should be made only 
through a rigid observance of the Spartan dyoryrf. 

When we have ascended through these grades and reached 
the ruling class itself, the privileged circle of the true 
Spartiatae, we might expect such distinctions to disappear; 
but at the outset we are confronted with a twofold division 
within this circle—the result partly of a principle which 
insisted that other standards should join with free birth in 
being a necessary qualification for citizenship, partly of a 
conservatism which perpetuated some of the privileges of the 
original noble clans. 

The first distinction is that between “ peers(d/xotot) and 
“ inferiors 33 (wro/xaores). All that we know for certain about 
the “ peers ” is that those only answered to the designation 
who had been brought up in the characteristic Spartan 
training; 5 but it is implied that another condition for this 
status was the continuance of the contribution which all 
citizens owed to the support of the public meals. Aristotle, 
at least, tells us that “the common meals were meant to be a 

1 Xen. Hell . v. 3, 9. 3 Pint. Phoe. 20. 

2 Phylarch. l.c. Ael. Var. IlisL 12, 1 Pol. ii. 9, 17. 

43. Lysander\s lather is said to have r ' Xen. Rq>. Jaw. 10, 7 ; Anah. iv. 

been a Heracleid (Plut. Lys. 2). 6, 14. 
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popular institution, but the existing manner of regulating them 
is the reverse of popular. For the very poor can scarcely take 
part in them; and, according to ancient custom, those who can¬ 
not contribute are not allowed to retain their rights of citizen¬ 
ship.” 1 We may conclude, therefore, that those Spartans were 
q/jloiol who satisfied both of two conditions, the obedience to 
all the regulations of the Spartan training, and the continuance 
of the contribution to the public meals—that the word was, in 
fact, a designation of all the full citizens of Sparta. 2 The 
vTO{jt,€Loves, as a class distinct from the “ peers,” would be most 
naturally taken to be those who had not fulfilled either one or 
both of these conditions—who had, therefore, lost their political 
while still probably retaining their private rights as citizens. 

It was very characteristic of Spartan institutions to designate 
all the Spartiatae, nobles and demos alike, as “ peers ”; for the 
reduction of the life of all the citizens to one level was a real 
basis of equality in the state. It was the Spartans, Thucydides 
tells us, 3 that first set the example of this equality in Greece, 
by their uniform simplicity in dress and enforced moderation 
in life. Their equality was the essential one of a common rule 
of manners; and, from this point of view, Sparta reminds us 
of those enlarged oligarchies of which Aristotle speaks, 4 in 
which the members of the privileged class formed, as it were, 
a democracy amongst themselves. 

The most constant suggestion of this equality was contained 
in the membership of the common meals (owo-ma) to which 
we have referred. Originally, perhaps, mere barrack-room 
messes for soldiers who had to be ever on their guard against 
the revolt of a subject district, they attained in time a more 
refined organisation which gave them a close resemblance to 
the troupe tea or unofficial clubs, half political, half social, of the 
rest of the Greek world. The syssitia were small dining clubs, 
consisting of about fifteen members each. 5 Admission was 
dependent on ballot and required the unanimous consent of the 


1 Pol. ii. 9 (Jowett). 

2 A final proof of this is furnished 
by the accounts of the conspiracy of 
Cinadon in 398. Aristotle says'(PoZ. 
v. 7 = p. 1306 b) that he conspired ini 
robs ’Z'lrapTL&ras. Xenophon says 
(Hell. iii. 3, 5) that Cinadon himself 
was not one of the 8/j.olol. As to the 
conspirators (§ 6), avrol fiivrot. nacnv 


icjxMjav crweioivcu /cat uXojctl Kal veo- 
dajJuboe<n Kal roh IfTro/uloffc Kal roh 
ircptoUois. The only classes left to 
be attacked were the 6/j.olol and the 
’SnapriaTaL. They would apparently, 
therefore, have been identical. 

8 i. 6. 

4 Pol. v. 8 = p. 1308 a. 

5 Plut. Lyc. 12. 
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already elected members ; no doubt the exclusion of a qualified 
citizen from all these societies was an impossible contingency, 
and no guarantee of admission was, therefore, needed from the 
state. A restricted public opinion, such as was encouraged by 
these clubs, though it gains strength from its very narrowness, 
and may promote bravery in the field and honour in private 
life, is not a happy thing to foster in a state, for it creates a 
character exclusive, proud, and cruel. Private debate in these 
societies, on the conclusions of which the utmost secrecy was 
enjoined, was some compensation for the lack of freedom of 
speech in the assembly; but it fostered the tendency of the 
Spartans to secrecy and intrigue, and gave them a penchant to 
the oligarchical club and a belief in the efficiency of narrow 
corporations which proved the ruin of the empire which they 
wrested from Athens in the Peloponnesian War. The principle 
of co-optation recognised in these clubs must have tended to 
emphasise such class distinctions as did exist in the state; but, 
since membership was certainly attainable by every one who 
had the means to pay his quota, an appearance of social 
equality between all the citizens was secured. 

But, in spite of this apparent equality, we do find a dis¬ 
tinction within the ojjlolol between the nobles ( KaXol nayaOoi) 
and the commons ( Srj/xos ). It was, apparently, a distinction 
between the members of the ancient clans and those who were 
not members, between the old and the new burgesses; and this 
distinction was of political importance, for apparently ordy the 
nobles were chosen for the ycpovcrla. How it came that a class 
which could be called the demos grew up at Sparta is not 
known. From the first there may have been a Dorian popula¬ 
tion outside the noble clans, but it was probably recruited by 
later accessions of inhabitants to the community. Legends of 
such later accessions are not wanting, and Aristotle tells us that 
“ there was a tradition that, in the days of their ancient kings, 
the Spartans were in the habit of giving the rights of citizen¬ 
ship to strangers, and therefore, in spite of their long wars, no 
lack of population was experienced by them/' 1 and that at 
one time Sparta was said to have numbered ten thousand 
citizens. The Aegeidae, the non-Dorian tribe whose presence 
we have already noticed, may be the greatest of the instances 
of such later additions to the state. 

1 PoL ii. 9. 
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We have already touched on a qualification for citizenship, 
which had such important results that it must now he considered 
more in detail. The mention of membership of the syssitia as 
a preliminary to the enjoyment of civic rights has prepared us 
for the fact that property and citizenship were indissolubly 
connected at Sparta. Aristotle 1 tells us that the decrease in 
the number of citizens was owing to the accumulation of 
property in a few hands—a statement which implies that the 
loss of property meant the loss of civic rights; and this fact 
lias an important bearing on the much-disputed question of 
the tenure of land by the Spartans. Since all the wealth of 
the Spartiatae rested on land, trade being forbidden, and the 
contribution to the public meal was the basis of citizenship, we 
should expect to find some provision made for securing land- 
allotments to the citizens and for preserving this distribution. 
Some of our authorities assert that an equal allotment of all 
the available land was made 2 —a statement which cannot be 
accepted as literally correct, since evidences are found for a 
very early inequality of wealth amongst the Spartans, and 
this inequality of wealth must necessarily have meant 
inequality of landed possessions. But, as has often been 
pointed out, 8 this by no means shows the tradition of the 
distribution of equal t<X.rjpot amongst the citizens to have been 
a fiction. From the earliest times a distinction must have 
existed between the landed possessions of the nobility and of 
the demos. The nobility possessed large tracts of land, like 
the rcficvt) of the Spartan kings, in the conquered territory, 
while the members of the demos had their separate 
allotted them, which were originally certainly inalienable and 
probably equal; for it by no means follows that, because some 
members of a state can be proved to be large proprietors, the 
others do not possess a minimum of land—such a minimum as 
was assigned to poorer citizens by Athens and Rome and other 
conquering states of the ancient world. The tenures of the 
ordinary land and of the minimum assigned by the state might 
naturally be different; and this seems to have been the case at 
Sparta, for a clear distinction was drawn between the ordinary 
landed possessions which an individual might acquire and the 
“ ancient division 75 (upyrua fiotpa) or #cA.?//>os which had been 

1 Pol. ii. 9. :{ >Sec especially Gilbert Staatsalt. L 

2 Plut. Lyc. 8 ; Tolyb. vi. 45. p. 13; Guirard La Propr.fon. p. 41 ff. 
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assigned. It was the latter alone that could not he alienated ; 1 
and in the case of the extinction of the family this heritable 
and inalienable allotment must have krpsed to the state. The 
division was undertaken for political motives, and was gradual 
in the sense that it kept pace with conquest and the consequent 
acquisition of common land. Land once assigned was not 
thereafter touched by the state; for neither in Sparta nor in 
any community of early Greece is there any sign of collectivism 
or of periodical redistribution. The change in the tenure of 
land came with the law of the ephor Epitadeus, of unknown 
date, but which may with probability be placed soon after the 
Peloponnesian War, 2 the close of which marks the beginning of 
the social revolution in Sparta. This law permitted to every 
one free gift and free bequest of his house and land." Even 
now sale was not permitted, and in later times it was still con¬ 
sidered disgraceful, though not illegal, to sell one’s property 4 — 
the last relic of the previous inalienability of land and a proof 
of the grounds on which it had been based. 

This assignment of equal lots of land to the citizens, besides 
being the necessary completion of the Lycurgean system, was 
also more possible at Sparta than in any other state of the 
Greek world; for as long as she continued to be a conquering 
state there could be no difficulty in finding surplus land for 
distribution. When the period of conquest was closed the 
theory was still maintained that civic rights should be dependent 
on the possession of land, and no remedies could be adopted to 
make an impossible theory effective. So far from any check 
being placed on the increase of the citizens, the state had 
encouraged it by pronouncing the father of three sons exempt 
from garrison duty, the father of four free from all state 
burdens; 5 and the inconsistency 'noticed by Aristotle was 
committed, of attempting to limit the possession of land without 
regulating population. He thinks that a possible solution 
would have been to make the syssitia, as in Crete, depend on 
public land worked by public slaves; and perhaps it would 
have been better had Sparta pushed her theory of communism 
this one step further. The principle which was adhered to—that 


1 Heracleides Ponticus 2, 7 Tnoheiv 
de AaKGocufiovlois aiaxpov vevb- 
/ ucrrac , rijs 5(- dpxalcis fiotpas 
Z&gtlv. Cf. Pint. Inst. Lac. 22. 


2 Coulangcs NouvcllcsIlccherches p. 60. 

3 Pint. A t/is 5. 

4 Arist. Pol. ii. 9. 
s l.c. 
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of the inalienability of the land—only increased the difficulty of 
the situation; for the minute subdivision of an allotment amongst 
many sons must often have meant that all of them were 
prevented from continuing the public training or contributing 
to the public meals. But the removal of this restriction had 
an unexpected result. Nearly two-fifths of the land came 
eventually, through inheritance, through dowry, and probably 
through voluntary transfer, to be possessed by the women 1 — 
a consequence which can only be explained by the exemption 
of women from the Lycurgean rules of trade, which prompted 
the Spartan to gain through his female relatives a use and 
enjoyment of capital from which he himself was debarred by 
law. As the land centred in fewer hands the population did 
not decrease, for the oXiyavOpujirla from which Sparta suffered 
was one of privileged citizens. Even at the beginning of the 
fourth century the number of the viropdovts had enormously 
increased, as is shown by the conspiracy of Cinadon. This 
discontented element had thrown in its lot with the subject 
peoples, and Sparta was becoming a narrower oligarchy exposed 
to graver dangers. 


§ 2 The Political Constitution 

Sparta had no code of written laws, and the whole consti¬ 
tution was based on a few pyTpai. 2 A rhetra was, according to 
Plutarch, an ordinance with a religious sanction. Another 
definition makes it a “contract.” 3 But these two notions are 
not exclusive of one another: a rhetra is both an ordinance and 
a covenant. It was not, however, so much a covenant made 
between God and man as a compact between man and man 
dictated by a god, the ultimate sanction of which was an oath. 
Thus Xenophon 4 speaks of the covenant between the king and 
the people of Sparta instituted by Lycurgus, and this idea 
comes out very clearly in .his account of the monthly oath inter¬ 
changed between the king and the ephors. 5 The belief that 
compacts of this kind were dictated by a god was never lost, 

1 Arist. Pol. ii. 9. meant a contract, as in lex dicta , lex 

2 Plut. Lye. 13. data. A law was a covenant between 

3 Hcsychius /^rpcu* <rvvOr}Kai 8 l& magistrate arid people, as “rhetra" 

\6yuv. 4 Jiesp. Lac. 15, 1. hero is a compact between king and 

0 ib. § 7. cf. p. 15. So lex at Rome people. 
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and even the rhetrae subsequent to Lyeurgus were supposed to 
have had a divine origin. 1 

To the Greeks the constitution of Sparta seemed, almost in 
its entirety, to be the work of a master-mind, of the nature 
“half human, half divine” 2 of Lyeurgus. But the legislator 
is only in a very limited sense a creator; he is at the mercy of 
circumstances, and the utmost that he can do is to codify the 
best tendencies of his time. The peculiarities of the Spartan 
constitution, in so far as they are exemplified by its communism 
and the mixed character of its institutions, may be explained 
as a normal development from certain primitive Dorian tend¬ 
encies, which assumed a somewhat similar form in the cities of 
Crete, and, as realised there, furnished a parallel which appealed 
as strongly to the Spartans of Herodotus’s day 3 as to Plato and 
Aristotle in later times. In so far as these peculiarities were 
exemplified in the purely military ideal and the strict military 
discipline of the state, they were the natural consequence of 
the environment of the Spartans, and the results of rules of 
life necessarily adopted by a handful of Dorian nobles set in 
the midst of a conquered and hostile territory. The attention 
of practical statesmen and philosophers was directed to Sparta, 
not because it was unique, but because it was the typical 
example of what the city-state should be. The statesman saw 
in it the realisation of his ideal of permanence, which it attained 
through the even balance of its different elements; the philo¬ 
sopher saw his dream of state-control fulfilled in the most 
perfect form—perfect because the control was not felt to be an 
infringement of individual liberty, since the ideal of the state 
and of the individual was the same. Yet, although the tend¬ 
encies which led to this result may be explained by natural causes, 
the work associated with the name of Lyeurgus seems to have 
been more comprehensive than that performed by any legislator 
of the ancient world. It bears, in fact, more resemblance to the 
constitution of a new state than to the reconstruction of an old. 
The tendency of modern inquiry is, as we saw, to bring the 
foundation of historic Sparta down to a comparatively late 
epoch, and it is possible that the political history of this Sparta 
begins with the constitution of Lyeurgus. There was no doubt 
a Dorian settlement there from the date of the migration, but 
this was not the state created by the new conquest and amalga- 

1 Plut. Lyc. 6. 2 Plato Laws p. G92. 3 Her. i. 65. 
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mation. The reforms attributed to Lycurgus seem on examina 
tion to be the work of an olKitrrrj $. In the account of him 
given by Herodotus he constitutes everything; 1 and the rhetra 
attributed to him, undoubtedly a genuine and probably an 
ancient document, contains the reconstruction of Sparta on a 
new basis. It is, in appearance, a charter of incorporation, and 
a detailed examination, of its clauses will be our best guide to 
the primitive institutions of the state. 2 

The first ordinance has reference to worship, and enjoins the 
religious unity of the new state. A shrine is to be established 
to Zeus Hellanius and Athene Hellania. Zeus is recognised 
since he is the guardian god of the two Spartan kings; it is 
less certain why Athene appears ; but their epithets “Hellanius” 3 
and “Hellania” are easily understood when we remember the 
claim of the Dorians to be a branch of the original Hellenes of 
Thessaly and their close connection with the amphictyony of 
Delphi — that sacred union which, by accompanying their 
conquests southward, probably spread the name “Hellenic” 
over the whole of Greece. 4 

The people assembled in their ecclesia or aireWa are to meet 
within certain local boundaries, which are called respectively 
Babyce and Cnacion. The nature of these limits is not 
exactly known, but Cnacion is said to have been a river and 
Babyce a bridge, 6 and the boundaries hero specified are doubt¬ 
less the limits of the plain of Sparta itself, within which the 
four villages of Pitane, Limnae, Messoa, and Cynosura, that 
composed the commune, were situated. The meetings are to 
take place monthly; they are to bo called “from full-moon 
to full-moon.” 

The people are to bo divided into state-divisions called <f>vkai 
and w/3ru, and the latter are to be thirty in number. Those 
thirty obes appear to be identical with certain subdivisions of 
the people which Herodotus attributes to Lycurgus and calls 

1 Her. i. 65 iicriaryae rd v6fufia kclI KmKiutvas, otirws ticr<l>tpav re Kal 

7T&VTCL. afftlcrraaOciL' odjuq) rap Kvplav fyup 

a The text of the rhetra is given hy Kal k par os. 

Plutarch {Li/c.. 6) an follows:— Au)s 'ScWdvLOs (for the unmeaning 

SeXkavlov Kal 'AOavas "ZcWavtas lepou 'SvWdvios of the MSB.) is clearly 
Idpvad/iepop, <pv\ds t/wXd^apra Kal equivalent to ‘E Wr'jvios. 

&pds (bpat-avra rpidKovra, yepovatav 4 See p. 51. 

cn)u apx^y(rais Kar attract avr a > iopas 15 Pint. Lyc. 6. Gilbert thinks tlmi 

upas dTreXKdfajf /xcra^i) liapfaas re the Oenus and the Tiasa are meant. 
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TpirjKaSts. This word rpLai<d<s means apparently a division of 
thirty, and was at Athens applied to the clans (ye 1 / 77 ), thirty of 
which went to form a phratry. Here too it probably denotes 
a similar division of a larger unit, in this case the whole state, 
between thirty clans; and consequently the obes, if identical 
with them, would appear as family divisions. Now it is 
certain that the obes of Sparta were local divisions , 1 and 
consequently we have, on this theory, to admit that the smaller 
local units were based on the clan. 

A twofold character of a somewhat similar kind is found in 
the larger division of the tribe .rj). The tribes at Sparta 
were the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes, with the separate 
“tribe” of the Aegeidae (if this was a 7 in the sense of 

being a state-division). The first three are the tribe-names 
which appear in many, perhaps in most, states settled under 
Dorian influence. We find these names at Sicyon with the 
additional tribe-name of the Aegialeis, at Argos with the 
Hyrnathiae attached, and at Megara, where they continued up 
to Koman times, although other tribes were added. It is 
strange that, while the “ tribe ” of the Aegeidae is so distinct at 
Sparta, there should be no tribe-name recording an Achaean 
element in the population, the only trace of which was pro¬ 
fessedly represented by the royal house of the Agidae. The 
“Pamphyli,” from its etymology, no doubt included the 
mixture of elements found in a Dorian state created by 
conquest, and possibly the Dorian tribe-names were imposed 
at a time when any small Achaean element that may have 
crept in was absorbed into the mass of Dorians. The Aegeidae 
are represented as having been a somewhat later accession, and 
it may have been for this reason that they preserved their 
tribe-name intact. 

These tribe-names must originally have marked ethnic 
divisions of the people; but we have evidence which seems 
to show that the tribes, just like the obes, were local . 2 
This combination of the ethnic and local nucleus is not an 
uncommon phenomenon in the Greek world. That the yevi) at 
Athens, for instance, which were family, and sometimes ethnic 
divisions, were also to some extent local is proved by the fact that 

1 Hesych. s.v. &f3a.L — t&itql picyaXo- tv XT&prr}. Hesychius can hardly 

pepefc. mean that the tribe and the locality 

2 Hesych. s.v. Aijpurj — (pvXi] teal t6tos were distinct. 
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in Cleisthenes’ reforms the name of the clan not infrequently 
became the name of the deme. The combination does not imply 
that the ethnic or family and the local limits were identical, 
that the clan or the tribe sat circumscribed within certain local 
boundaries, but that the clan or tribe did tend to gather round 
a certain nucleus, the centre of the religious worship that bound 
its members together; and to this extent the ethnic or family 
divisions, the and w/3at, were localised. 

The tribes must have included all the citizens of Sparta; the 
obes, if we believe their “ gentile ” character to be established, 
must have consisted of close corporations of nobles, to each of 
which other citizens were possibly attached for religious purposes. 
That they were composed primarily of nobles seems shown by 
the analogy of other Greek clans, but chiefly by the corre¬ 
spondence of their number, thirty, with the thirty yepovres or 
members of the council, for there is evidence that election to 
the yepovcrta was based on the clan. 1 We should naturally 
expect the yepovres to represent the clans, for they are the 
survival of the clan influence of the old Homeric council. The 
reform mentioned in this rhetra consists in making them 
represent thirty clans and no more. Two of these clans were 
the Agidae and Eurypontidae, represented by the kings in the 
council; and according to this theory these royal clans must 
themselves have been two of the thirty obes. 2 

The charter concludes by enacting that the people (Sapo s) 
gathered in the Apella should have the “ ratifying authority ” 
—that is, that it should give its assent or dissent to proposals 
brought before it from the yepovcrca, and that this decision of 
the Apella should be final. 

There seems at first sight nothing very striking and very 
little that is “mixed” in this original constitution. It is the 
old Homeric rfcgime of king, council, and people, rendered more 
determinate by a greater fixity of character being given to 
the council and more definite powers to the assembly. The 
precise powers of kings and council are not known to us until 
a later stage of Spartan history, when the growth of the 
ephoralty had impaired the importance of both; but the 
review of their functions on which we shall soon enter gives 

1 See p. 101. is an isolated mention of an institution, 

2 Tn Athenaeus (p. Ml f) we hoar of neither the date nor the significance of 
twenty-seven phratries at Sparta. This which is known. 
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us an index to the unimpaired powers possessed by these 
bodies at an earlier period. The authority of the two kings 
was hardly less perhaps than that of the early consuls at 
Eome. They were generals and priests, and had the civil 
jurisdiction in their hands. They were also the centre of the 
administration, for it must have been they alone who presided 
at the meetings of council and people. The council possessed, 
with the king, the criminal jurisdiction, and it exercised all 
administrative authority subject to the limitation of asking the 
consent of the people to all important matters—such as peace, 
war, or alliance. Of legislative power there was none, for no 
change was contemplated in the constitution. 

Even now this constitution is a balance, but one chiefly 
between kings and nobles, although in governments of this 
kind it is unsafe to ignore even the nominal existence of a third 
element, such as the ratifying power of the Apella. For, even 
when subject to control, the moral force of such an authority 
in the background is immense; it creates an uneasiness in the 
de facto sovereign, a necessity for shaping his views for other 
eyes, which is in itself a limitation of his power. How the 
structure of the state was changed by the introduction of a 
more definitely democratic element can best be seen by 
examining the powers of its different bodies as they existed in 
historical times. 

The Spartan kings were called officially apxaykTai and 
payoi> the former word, which is found in the rhetra of 
Lycurgus, being apparently the strict official title and perhaps 
denoting mainly their civil authority, while fiayoi (“ leaders ”) 
lays more stress on their military powers. The traditional 
honour (rt^) 1 of the two colleagues was not exactly equal. 
The Eurypontids were regarded as the “inferior house,” and 
the Agids honoured more “ in virtue of their older lineage ” 2 — 
a preference that naturally attached to the house believed to be 
Achaean, which probably connected its traditions with those of 
the original rulers of the territory. The traditional and religious 
reverence for the kings was very great, and they were honoured 
more like heroes than like men; 3 their institution was greeted 
with choric dances and sacrifice, 4 their death received with an 
oriental excess of lamentation. 5 Their domains, which stretched 

1 For this idea cf. p. 16. 3 Xen. Rcsjp. Lac . 15, 9. 

2 /caret irpecrpvyeveiTjv, Her. vi. 51. 4 Time. v. 16. 0 Her. vi. 59. 

H 
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through many of the perioecic cities, 1 were of vast extent, and 
made them the richest individuals in the Greek world. 2 The 
monarchy was hereditary, but in a singular way, for the king 
was succeeded not by his eldest son, but by the eldest son born 
after his accession to the throne. 3 In the case of there being 
no direct heir the eldest agnate succeeded, and this relative 
acted as guardian (irpoStKos) to the infant king. 

The military functions of the kings were so preponderant in 
historic times that Aristotle describes the Spartan monarchy as 
being merely an absolute and perpetual generalship. 4 Herodotus 
asserts that they had the power to “ carry war ” 5 against any 
country they pleased, and that no one could hinder the exercise 
of this power—a statement which may be true of the early 
Spartan monarchy, but was apparently not true of the monarchy 
of Herodotus’s own day. 6 Against it we must place the distinct 
statement of Xenophon, 7 who only credits the king with the 
power of “leading an army whithersoever the city sends it 
out.” By “the city” is meant the Ephors and the Apella. Yet 
passages have been pointed out where the monarch, even in 
later times, seems to make war at his own discretion. 8 But it 
is to be observed that in all these cases war had already 
commenced, and the power of the king here hardly exceeds 
that of a general of Borne on a foreign campaign. There the 
senate and people could alone declare war, but the im'perator 
might use his armies in attacking a nation which had violated 
its neutrality by assisting the people with whom he was engaged. 
In later times we find two of the Ephors accompanying the 
king to the field, 9 not however to share the command—in this 
he is avTOKp&Tup —but for the purpose of assisting in negotiations 
after a victory or defeat. In the year 418 a commission of ten 
orvp/3ov\oL was appointed by the state to control the king’s 
actions in diplomatic matters; 10 but this was apparently merely 
a temporary measure. After the year 510 the Spartan armies 
were divided between the two kings, and the command became 
still more absolute. Each had the power of life and death, 11 


1 Xen. op. cit. 15, 3. 

2 Plato Alcib. p. 123. 

3 Her. vii. 3. 4 Pol. iii. Id. 

0 Tr&hejj.oj' iK(j>£p€iv, Her. vi. 50. 

0 The expedition to Plataea, de¬ 

scribed in Her. ix. 9 ff. seems to be 

controlled by the Ephors. 


7 Resp. Lac . 15, 2. 

8 Time. viii. 5 : Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 7; 
iv. 7, 1 ; v. 1, 34 : Gilbert Staatmdt. 
i. p. 49, note 2. 

8 Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 3G (403 b.u.). 

10 Time. v. 63. 

11 Arist. Pol. iii. 14, 4. 
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and was hampered in his actions only by the advisability of 
referring important matters to his council, which was in the 
fourth century composed of thirty commissioners (<jvpfiov\oi) 
selected by the king himself. 1 

In treating of the civil powers of the kings we are dealing 
with a mere relic of a once very extensive administrative and 
judicial control; for it is clear that all the civil powers which 
they retained 2 sprang from the religious presidency which they 
never lost. Thus they had the appointment of 7rpo£ei/ot, a duty 
connected with the old religious obligation of hospitality, the 
nomination of the HvQlol, the yearly envoys to Delphi, and, 
with the Pythii, the custody of the oracles—an important pre¬ 
rogative in a state swayed beyond all others by fear of the 
gods. 3 Their judicial functions were as closely connected with 
their religious character. The most important of these were 
the awarding of heiresses in marriage and jurisdiction in cases 
of adoption. Both these duties were connected with the pre¬ 
servation of the household, the continuity of the sacred rights 
of the clan, and at Sparta no doubt with the transmission of 
the inalienable allotments. The maintenance and the trans¬ 
mission of the family and of family worship were always sacred 
obligations in Greece and Rome, and in the exercise of these 
powers the Spartan king appears as the head of the religion of 
the state, as the rex was the head of the Roman religion. 
Herodotus adds to these a third judicial function—jurisdiction 
“ about the public roads.” This can only mean the settlement 
of disputes about the respective limits of public and private 
property : which may also be considered a function springing 
from the religious presidency of the king; for in the ancient 
world the boundaiy-stone (opos) was sacred, and questions 
about the demarcation of property would depend largely on 
religious tradition. 

Such was the archaic survival left by the encroaching power 
of the Ephors. But the actual influence of the kings, even 
within the city, cannot be estimated by these legal prerogatives. 
The words of men invested with a sanctity as great as that 

1 Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 2. In almost a For the importance attached to 

every particular the position of the oracles at Sparta see Her. v. 90, Thuc. 
Spartan king in the field bears a v. 16. Even at Athens a collection of 
striking resemblance to that of the oracles had a political value. Her. 
Roman imperator. vii. 6. Of. Aristoph. Eq. 1003 ff. 

2 Enumerated in Her. vi. 57. 
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which has ever encompassed a crowned head must have been of 
mighty force at the council-board. Deeds were a still surer 
ground of influence, and a king of military ability who was 
leading the Spartan armies on a successful career of conquest 
was certainly the most powerful man in the state, and might 
practically be its head. 

The Council of Elders ( yepovcrca ) was composed of the two 
kings and of twenty-eight members, probably chosen, as we 
have seen, from certain selected families of the state. The 
evidence of Aristotle and Polybius proves conclusively that only 
members of the nobility were eligible. 1 The other qualification 
was one of age : the yepovres at Sparta were Elders in fact as 
well as in name, for no one under sixty years old might be 
chosen. But this limited qualification was accompanied by free 
election in the Apella. The aged candidates were led through 
the assembly one by one, and, as each passed, the people 
shouted. Judges locked up in a room near by listened to the 
cries, and the candidate who was welcomed with the loudest 
shout won the vacant seat. 2 This is the mode of election 
which Aristotle describes as “childish,” 3 but which was a 
sufficiently natural mode in an assembly that voted only by 
acclamation. 4 

The functions of the council were in the main twofold. In 
the first place it was a deliberative and administrative assembly, 
in the second a court of justice. In its deliberative capacity it 
was, at least in all important matters, merely a probouleutic 
assembly, deciding on every question before it went to the 
people. It appears as such in the rhetra of Lycurgus, and is 
found fulfilling this function in the later days of Spartan 
history. 6 In the* last resort it might be partly a legislative 
assembly; for, although the introduction of new rhetrae was 
probably not contemplated in the constitution, and a rhetra 
was, as we saw, supposed to require the sanction of the gods, 
yet, if the constitution did require modification, the change 
rested in the first instance with the Elders. 0 These functions 
were apparently extended, the powers of the Gerousia increased, 

1 Arist. Pol. ii. 9 ; only Ka\ol tcuya- 2 Pint. Lye. 20. 

were elected. Of. v. G = }>. 1300 a; :{ Pol. ii. 9. 

In I’olyb. vi. 10 they are holt acXoyyv 4 fiojj teal ou ^ni^Vt Time. i. 87. 

dpta-rlvdyu tceKpijafroL. For dpiffrlvdyv u Pint. Agin 11. 

see p. 16. ({ ib. 
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and those of the Apella correspondingly diminished by the rhetra 
of the kings Polydoms and Theopompus (743-724), which 
enacted that “if the people decided crookedly, the Elders and 
kino*s might reverse their decision.” 1 The result of this change 
was possibly the procedure described by Aristotle, 2 by which 
a negative decision of the people is final, a positive not final. 
The motive for this reaction is unknown; for the reason 
assigned by Plutarch—the reckless mode in which the assembly 
curtailed or amended bills sent down from the upper house— 
assumes a freedom of debate which probably never existed in 
the Apella. The change does not seem to have been permanent, 
since in the debate which decided the outbreak of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War the Apella seems to have the final ratifying 
authority. 3 The growth of the ephoralty probably restored to 
the assembly the powers curtailed by Theopompus. 

We have treated the Gerousia here as a probouleutic 
assembly; but undoubtedly most matters of routine administra¬ 
tion were within its entire competence, partly in its own right, 
partly as the council-board of the Ephors. In its own right it 
seems to have exercised a censorial authority for the maintenance 
of the Lycurgean discipline, 4 although the actual enforcement 
of the alien acts (^vrjXaaLai) which made Sparta so unpopular 
was in the hands of the Ephors. 6 

The council as a court of justice was concerned with criminal 
jurisdiction—a survival from the Homeric times, in which 
the heads of the clan, the yepovres, meet for this purpose. In 
this sphere its control was absolute, and, as there was no 
written law at Sparta, its decisions were necessarily arbitrary, 
mere “dooms” or “ordinances” (Oefjuurres ); but judgments 
pronounced by so large and experienced a body would doubt¬ 
less be'strictly modelled on the customary law. No office could 
have exempted from its jurisdiction, for the king or regent 
himself must appear before its tribunal, 0 and it could inflict the 
extremest penalties—such as death and disfranchisement. 7 

This combination of functions made the Gerousia very 
powerful, and we are not surprised to find that to the super¬ 
ficial observer it seemed the central government of the Spartan 
state. According to Isocrates it “ presided over everything ” ; 

1 Plut. Lyc. 6. 2 Pol. iv. 14=p. 1298 b. Time, i, 87. 

4 Gellius xviii. 3. He refers to Aeschines as liis authority. 

6 Her. iii. 148. 0 Paus. iii. 5, 2. 7 Xen. Jta/jp. Lac. 10, 2, 
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according to Dionysius it had the whole control of the com¬ 
munity. 1 Aristotle 2 is more concerned with noticing its many 
defects, the “ childish 55 mode of election, the committal of the 
most important judicial functions to old men holding office for 
life. He objects to their irresponsibility, and says that many of 
the Elders are known to have taken bribes. 

The question of its general efficiency is answered by Spartan 
history ; the question of its actual power depends to a large 
extent on our view of its procedure. How was it summoned, 
and -who were its presidents % Originally, no doubt, it was 
summoned by the kings, and Schomann thinks that the 
presidency may have continued to belong to each king alter¬ 
nately. 3 But it has been noticed that Herodotus does not 
make the presidency of the council one of the privileges of the 
kings : they merely “ sit as members ”; 4 and the only theory 
that can explain the working of the Spartan constitution is to 
suppose that the Ephors—who, we know, for certain purposes 
sat with the council f> —also summoned and presided over it. It 
is at least necessary that there should have been a very close 
connection between the deliberative and administrative body 
on the one hand and the executive body on the other. The 
Ephors were the only officials capable of laying questions of 
foreign administration and information on foreign politics 
before this body. The Gerousia is thus the great deliberative, 
judicial, and administrative body of the state. But the power 
of a deliberative assembly is clearly limited by its dependence 
on some other authority for meeting, or at least for the trans¬ 
action of its most important business. The council may , for 
certain purposes, have had stated times for meeting; but if it 
could only transact the usual official business on the summons 
of the Ephors, this fact largely explains the power of the latter 
body. 

There is a conflict of evidence about the origin of these 
officials. Herodotus makes them a creation of Lycurgus; but 


1 Isocr. Panath. § 154; Dionys. 
ii. 14. Polybius (vi. 45) is more 
accurate, ol — ytpovres — St &v ml 
jieQ* &v iravTCL xeipLyerac ra Kara tj]v 
TrdXtreLav. 

2 Pol. ii. 9. 

3 Antiquities i. p. 213. From Time, 

i. 20 (y uuq. TrpocrrlOecrOcu) it has 


been concluded that the kings voted 
last. This may have been so, but 
would not prove them to have been 
the presidents. At Rome the presiding 
magistrate did not vote at all. 

4 wapiyeLv, Her. vi. 07. 

When assembled as a criminal 
court, Paus. iii. 0, 2. 
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constitutional anomalies are not as a rule created, and the 
slightest knowledge of comparative politics would alone he 
sufficient to convince us that they were of later growth. The 
more credible account is that of Aristotle and Plutarch, who 
refer their origin to the reign of Theopompus. 1 Plato, too, 
speaks of the “ third saviour ” of the Spartan state who estab¬ 
lished the ephoralty; 2 and a final proof of this view is found in 
Pausanias’ assertion that the state-seal used by all official boards 
bore on it the effigy of Polydorus, the colleague of this king. 3 
The epoch of their institution must have been looked back on 
as the origin of the liberties of the city, for the Ephors are 
essentially city magistrates, as opposed to the kings and Elders 
who represent the nobility. In the oath of office interchanged 
between the king and the Ephors the king swears “on behalf 
of himself,” the Ephors “ on behalf of the city.” 4 Even their 
number, five, has been thought to have a close connection with 
the local divisions of the city—the four villages and the central 
fort, the 7 ToAts or a/cpo 7 roAi ?. 6 

The name itself (tyopoi) has been variously explained. It 
means “ inspectors,” “ overseers,” and some have supposed it to 
mean “ inspectors of the market.” Whether this be so or not, 
that they were from the first judicial magistrates seems shown 
by the fact that to the last almost their only independent 
function is that of civil jurisdiction. This gives a strong 
appearance of truth to the legend that the Ephors were originally 
representatives of the kings, nominated by them during the 
Messenian wars for the trial of judicial suits while the kings 
.were absent in the field. 0 Thus they would have been from 
the first magistrates of the demos which had been growing up 
by the side of the old nobility. Their career bears a shadowy 
resemblance to that of the tribunes of the plebs at Rome, with 
whom they have often been compared. Like them, they grew 
from being the representatives of a part of the state to being 
the representatives of the whole state. We may compare the 
general guardianship of the laws which the Ephors had, as 
expressed in the oath which we have cited, with the similar 

1 Arist. Pol. v. 11 = p. 1313 a ; Pint. nature who instituted the 7 cpovvla, i.e, 

Cleom. 10. Lycurgus. 

2 Laws p. 692. Tlie first saviour 3 Pans. iii. Id, 8. 4 Sue p. 15, 

was the god who gave the Spartans c Philulof/. Museum ii. pp. 50 ft 

two kings; the second the half-divine G Plut. Cleom. 10. 
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['‘’functions of the tribunes, and both have an extraordinary 
power of enforcing their decrees (coercitio). Bat their origin 
was more modest than that of the tribunes, the growth of their 
powers greater, their final position even more important. 
Aristotle 1 admits that this representation of the demos may 
have been due to chance, and by “ chance ” he means that the 
final position of these officials in the state was not that con¬ 
templated at their institution. 

The Ephors were probably at first little more than delegates 
of the kings, and hence they must have been nominated by the 
kings. Later on there was no doubt popular election to the 
office. Aristotle describes the election to the eplioralty, like 

that to the Gerousia, as “ childish ” ; hence the mode of appoint- 
®jnent to the two offices was probably the same. The essential 
lifference lay in the qualification; to the ephoralty any 
Spartan was eligible, and hence it is regarded as the democratic 
dement in the Spartan constitution. 2 

We do not know the successive steps by which the functions 
of the ephoralty were extended, but we are told that this 
fextension was gradual. An epoch in its history is said to have 
been marked by the ephoralty of a certain Asteropus “many 
generations after ” the institution of the office. 3 What the 
change hero noticed consisted in can only be a matter of con¬ 
jecture. Some think it refers to the transference of the 

I appointment of the Ephors from the king to the people; others 
think fhat. the powers thus gained were the right of summoning 
and presiding over the meetings of the popular assembly and 
the right of sitting at the council. That both these changes 
took place there is no doubt, but their epochs cannot be 
determined. The final result was that those popular magis¬ 
trates came to supplant the kings as the executive of the state. 
The dual monarchy rendered united action on the part of 
the kings impossible, while the board of Elders was too 
large and perhaps too aged to be an active executive. Hence 


1 Pol 5i. 0. 

- The Ephors arc <?£ curdunou, iic toO 
S'/j/j.ov, and ol (Arist. Pol. 

ii. fl). When Aristotle says (Pol iv. 
9 = p. 1294 b) that one of the demo¬ 
cratic elements in tho constitution is 
that tho people “ appoint to the 
Gerousia and share in the ephoralty,” 


he by no means implies that the Ephors 
were not elected hy the people. 

3 Pint. lc. The name of Cliilon 
(circa 550) seems also to be associated 
with some change (Diog. Laort. 1, 3, 
08), though what this was cannot be 
made out. 
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-the new power of the Ephors, which was so unlimited as to bV< 
^described as a “ tyrannis.” 1 But it appears that, absolute as 
their authority might be while in power, they might yet be 
called to account when they had quitted office, and Aristotle 
seems to imply that this scrutiny was exercised by their 
successors. 2 One of the Ephors gave his name to the year, for 
the tenure of office was annual. The five formed a college, in 
which the l7rwi/a/>tos had probably an honorary precedence. But 
they decided all questions by a majority of votes. 3 How 
important these questions were may be seen by a rapid 
summary of their developed powers. 

(1) They summon, and are apparently the only officials that 

can summon, the Apella, and they conduct the business in this 
assembly. 4 . 

(2) They sit with the council, 5 and either preside over, or 1 
at least bring all important business before it. As members of 
this body they also share in its criminal jurisdiction. 6 Almost 
their chief function, however, in connection with the Gerousia, 
must have been that of carrying out its decrees. It is this 
merely executive function which accounts for many of the 
apparently exceptional powers which the Ephors possess. 
When, for instance, we are tojd that they could summon the 
king before them on a charge of treason, and even imprison 
him, the reference is simply to a duty which they perform as 
officers of a criminal court. 7 

(3) Independently of other bodies they have the control of 
civil jurisdiction. Aristotle 8 says that “ they determine suits 
about contracts, which they distribute amongst themselves.” 
They act, therefore, in this respect not as a college, but 
individually. 

(4) It may possibly have been amongst their duties to call 
all magistrates to account after their term of office had expired. 
In this they must have acted only as a court of first instance, 
for final jurisdiction belonged to the Gerousia. 

But (5) their most important power was no doubt that of 
being the executive magistrates for foreign affairs—of being, 

1 Plato Laws p. 692. 3 Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 34. 

2 Arist. Pol. ii. 9 56i-eie d’ hv 4 Tliuc. i. S7. 5 Her. v. 40. 

t&v 4(f>6picv apxv ndcras evOtiveiv ras 6 Pans. iii. 5, 2. 

dpxds. But the words may refer only 7 Time. i. 131 ; cf. Her. vi. 82. 

to their vo/xo^oXada. 8 Pul. iii. 1. 
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in fact, the foreign ministry of Sparta. They doubtless had 
the execution of the decrees of the Apella and the Gerousia, 
and from this power are no doubt often credited with actions 
the initiative in which belonged to these two assemblies 1 —the 
decision as to war and peace, for instance, which belonged un¬ 
doubtedly to the Apella, 2 and the true formula for which ran: 
“It seemed good to the Ephors and the assembly.” 3 But the 
Apella could not act without the Ephors, and hence in their 
hands lay the initiation as well as the final execution of the 
decree. Thus they received foreign envoys, negotiated with 
foreign states, and sent out the expedition when the Apella 
had declared for war. 4 Their executive relations with the 
council and the assembly may conveniently be summed up 
under three heads:—(i) They received the first information on 
foreign matters and brought it before the Gerousia. (ii) They 
brought the 7rpofiov\€vim of the Elders before the Apella. 
(iii) They executed the degrees both of the Gerousia and of 
the Apella. Their influence in determining the course of Spartan 
policy was therefore strongly marked; 5 but it was too wholly 
a personal influence, and the annual change of Ephors some¬ 
times produced a change in foreign relations which was not 
advantageous to the state. 0 

The Ephors, as the chiefs of the foreign executive at Sparta, 
were necessarily also to a great extent the guiding spirits of 
the Peloponnesian confederacy. How this was the case may 
best be seen by anticipating one of the points in the procedure 
of the council of this league which we shall soon discuss. In 
the final debate on any matter before this council Sparta is 
the mover, and it undoubtedly rests with her either to make 
a proposition or not to do so. But by Sparta in this instance 
we mean the Ephors, who bring the matter before the Apella, 
which is largely under their control. The guidance of the 
confederacy was, in fact, the culminating point in the growth 
of the power of the college of Ephors. 

Here we take leave of the last element in this complex 
state; for the Apella, or popular assembly composed of all the 
ujwun, docs not require separate discussion, since incidentally 
wo have touched on all its powers and on its relation to other 

1 Gilbert MaatwlL i. p. 59. 3 Xen. Ilell . iv. 6, 3. 

2 As early as 480 tlie Apella do- 4 Her. ix. 7,9; Time. iv. 50. 

eided about treaties, Her. vii. 149. 5 Thuc v 36. 0 ib. iv. 50. 
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bodies. What kind of state is it that we have described 1 
Historically Sparta is a balance of the three numerical elements 
of sovereignty : the nobles limit the king, and the demos the 
nobility, and all three are found finally together in a condition 
of stable equilibrium. But analytically we should be inclined 
to recognise only two elements, and to pronounce the constitu¬ 
tion a dynastic oligarchy of a mild type modified by a strong 
democratic element. The dynastic element is obvious; it is 
the power of the Gerousia. Its mildness consists in the fact 
that the members of this body were elected by the people. The 
democratic element is threefold: the social equality to some 
extent enforced by the state; in a higher degree the popular 
choice of the Elders and Ephors, and the popular ratification or 
refusal of the council’s acts; in the highest degree the vast 
powers exercised by the freely-chosen magistrates of the city. 
It is true that the refinements of the Greek intellect would 
not have been satisfied with this analysis. In election as here 
displayed the Greeks would have seen an “aristocratic” element, 
and to Plato the Ephors are “ tyrannical ” ; again, there was the 
shadow of the monarchy to be taken into account. But the 
real power is a balance between the city and the nobility, and 
from this point of view Sparta was a mixture of democratic 
with dynastic elements. 

If we ask “ Why did not Sparta go on in the course which 
she had begun, and become still more democratic ? ” the chief 
answer is again to be sought in the Peloponnesian confederacy. 
We shall find that one of the surest means which Sparta 
adopted for maintaining a union of political interests in the 
league was the support of governments in the various cities 
of a conservative, stable, and, on the whole, oligarchic type. 
This policy must necessarily have exercised a reactionary 
influence on the leading state. The continuity of her hegemony 
necessitated the permanence of her political institutions. How¬ 
ever variable the policy of the Ephors might be in detail, they 
remained consistent in the application of this one principle of 
stability—a natural consistency, since the maintenance of this 
principle made them practically the heads of the greatest 
power in the Greek world. For this reason the Spartan 
constitution, which had grown and expanded for so many 
generations, suddenly crystallised and remained fixed and 
unchanged for centuries. 
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§ 3 The Peloponnesian Confederacy 

We have given a sketch of the main factors of the Spartan 
constitution considered from an internal point of view, with 
a hint, however, that this internal point of view is by itself 
insufficient. Her institutions are closely connected with her 
career as a conquering state, and we have already treated her 
as the mistress of Laconia, Messenia, and Cynuria. Her 
western conquests were early consolidated, her eastern limit 
reached about the middle of the sixth century. In the early 
part of the seventh century her design seems to have been to 
conquer the whole of Peloponnese; but a great defeat inflicted 
by Argos at Hysiae, and the subsequent rise to power of that 
state, checked her progress and turned her thoughts into other 
channels. She now sought to make herself the centre of a 
powerful confederacy, the stages in the growth of which are 
unknown, but which is found existing in full vigour in the 
year 510. This confederacy was brought together by conquest 
as well as by alliance, and a vigorous display of force was 
sometimes required to maintain it \ 1 but on the whole a 
common interest seems to have kept together this largest and 
most stable of the voluntary unions of the Greek world. In 
extent it was a union of all the Peloponnesian states with the 
exception of Argos and the district of Achaea, 2 which were 
divided from Sparta as much on political as on national 
grounds. The permanent hegemony of Sparta, in fact, did 
not extent beyond the limits of the Isthmus, Megara on the 
north-east being her most distant ally. It is true that in the 
Persian Wars it rose to be a hegemony of nearly all Greece for a 
special purpose, and that at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War Sparta claims a kind of indefinite leadership over Dorian 
states outside the Peloponnese, and requests contingents from 
the Dorian cities of Italy and Sicily; 3 but those are only 
instances of temporary union for a professed object, and the 
union disappeared when the object was attained. 

We know little or nothing about the legal basis of the 

1 Two great attempts were made to - Time. ii. 9 ; Fans. vii. (I, 3. 
shake olF her hegemony between the Pausanias ( l.c .) says of the Aehaeans 
Persian ami the Peloponnesian Wars: 5i& rb tpyov rb 7 rpbs T poLav Aa/ce&u- 

the first by Tegen supported by Argos, fiovlovs A upieh iirql-lovt/ cfylxnv rjyei- 

the second by all the Arcadians except arOcu. 
the Mantineaus (Her. ix. 85). •* Time. ii. 7 ; ef. iii. 80. 
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confederacy, but it seems probable that the supremacy of 
Sparta and the existence of the alliance were secured by a 
system of separate treaties with the separate states. It is 
difficult to imagine any other basis when we consider the 
different periods at which Sparta was brought into relation 
with the different communities. The relations between herself 
and Elis, for instance, had existed from the earliest times, but 
it was only in the middle of the sixth century that she 
concluded the unequal alliance which made Tegea her subject 
ally. 1 The confederacy was probably brought together in two 
ways—by the conquest of states to which she left autonomy, 
and which she reduced to the condition of subject allies, and by 
defensive treaties concluded with more powerful communities, 
such as Elis, Corinth, and Sicyon, which naturally gravitated to 
her as the most powerful state in Peloponnese. The league, 
therefore, included cities of very different degrees of power, 
but Sparta was wise enough to raise or reduce all to the same 
level. Every state possessed autonomy and an equal vote in 
the council, and hence there were but few discontented elements 
among them. But an absence of discontent does not necessarily 
imply active loyalty, and Sparta had a more effective means 
for securing allegiance. This was by maintaining oligarchies 
friendly to her own interests in the states which were within 
the sphere of her influence. 2 In early times she had posed as 
the opponent of tyrannic as the liberating city which had 
resisted the individual despot, as she was afterwards to resist 
the tyrant state of Athens. But in crushing tyranny she also 
opposed the revolutionary force which tended towards demo¬ 
cracy, she established the existing oligarchies, and she was every¬ 
where regarded as the supporter of stable government and 
conservative institutions. Her working on the inner life of 
states was subtle and indirect: before the fall of Tegea in 
550, there was a “laconising” party within the town; 3 and in 
most of the cities of the league she contented herself with 
this indirect influence. But sometimes she had more difficult 
material to deal with, and then she resorted to measures more 
stringent than diplomacy. The influence which strengthened 
the oligarchy at Sicyon in 418, after the battle of Mantinea, 
was backed by force; 4 the one attempt at democratic reaction 


1 Her. i. 66. 

2 Thuc. i. 19, 76, 144. 


3 Pint. Quaest. Oraccae 5. 

4 Thuc. v. 81. 
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made by Phlius was sternly repressed; 1 and Mantineia, the 
discontented and ambitious town of Arcadia, was more than 
once the victim of armed interference. Arcadia was the 
northern neighbour of Sparta, and this dangerous proximity 
may account in some measure for the harsh manner in which 
her towns were treated. Sparta seems to have been unwilling 
that these communities should be walled cities at all; the 
7roAt5 was more defensible, and city life tended towards demo¬ 
cracy. Hence she preferred that they should keep their old 
tribal and village organisation, and, when she felt herself 
strong enough, enforced this preference—as in 385, when she 
compelled the Mantineians to pull down their wall, and divided 
the city into its four original villages. 2 Thus, when indirect 
influence was not sufficient to keep up a government favourable 
to her interests, Sparta was very willing, where she could, to 
bring direct pressure to bear upon the states. Her methods 
varied with circumstances, and wisdom dictated that they 
should be, as a rule, pacific. Had Sparta’s hegemony in 
Peloponnese rested, like Pome’s in Italy, everywhere on 
conquest, the league might have developed into a protectorate, 
and the protectorate into an empire. But Sparta, incapable 
of incorporating even her immediate dependencies of Laconia, 
had powerful rivals in Elis and Corinth, even within the states 
of her confederacy. Hence the league retained its original 
character, and since its independence never sank under the 
weight of a too powerful leader, its organisation continued 
uniform. 

The relations of the states to one another were clearly, 
though not minutely, defined. It was a condition of the league 
that they should be all independent, small and great alike; 3 it 
was consequently the duty of Sparta to interfere if one state 
conquered another, as she did interfere when Mantineia reduced 
the Parrhasians of Arcadia to subjection and attempted to 
establish a small dpxv during the Peloponnesian War. 4 The 
states also bound themselves by a defensive alliance to repel 


1 Xcin. mu. v. 2, 8 and 3, 10. 

2 ih. v. 2, 7. Xenophon goes 
on to say that this dwelling Kara 

Kibfias was much more favourable to 
aristocracy, the owners of the soil 
having local influence in the villages. 

2 Thuc. v. 77 ; ef. 79 avrdvo/jLoi kclI 


avroTtikeis. 

4 ih. v. 29, 33. It was also the 
ground of interference with Elis {ih. 
v. 31); yet this city had pursued a 
successful career of conquest in Tri- 
phylia during the fifth century (Her. 
iv. 148). 
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any invader coming against Peloponnese; 1 accordingly any 
city of the league had a right to demand the assistance of the 
others against a foreign invader, as the Epidaurians did in the 
year 419 when the Argives entered their territory. 2 In a treaty 
concluded in 418 between Sparta and Argos we find a clause 
providing that the allies should submit their differences to 
arbitration. 3 It is difficult to believe that this was a permanent 
condition of the alliance, for the states seem to have exercised, 
even if they did not formally retain, some independent power 
of settling their differences by the sword, at least during the 
quiescent periods of the league. 4 But a standing condition of 
the treaty was that, when a war had been undertaken by the 
confederacy, all dissensions between the allies should cease; 
otherwise Sparta was empowered to march against the dis¬ 
sentient state which had commenced the quarrel. 5 

The freedom exhibited in the international relations of these 
cities shows how slight an approach the league was to a real 
federal system. Such cohesion as it possessed was due to 
Sparta’s position, partly perhaps guaranteed by treaty, but chiefly 
no doubt the growth of custom. As the head of the league she 
was vested with full powers for carrying out its military decrees, 
and, once war has been determined on, she acts as the com¬ 
manding state. Thus she raises supplies and military con¬ 
tingents from the cities, and decides where the latter are to 
meet her; and she sends round commanders of her own (£evayol) 
to lead these contingents from the allied communities. 0 The 
fullest contingent demanded from each of the allies for expedi¬ 
tions en masse was two - thirds of its fighting men; 7 in 
ordinary circumstances smaller levies were requisitioned, the 
council itself fixing the full complement which the troojis were 
to reach, and the different cities making up this complement in 
proportion to their populations; 8 but we find that, when the 
army was summoned to muster in the territory of one of the 
allied communities, this community had to appear with its full 
fighting force. 9 After the rise of mercenary armies in Greece 


1 Time. v. 77. 2 ib. v. 54. 

3 ib. v. 79. 

4 There was an appeal to arbitration 
in the differences between Elis and Lep- 
raeum in 421 (Thuc. v. 31), an appeal 
to the sword in those between Mantineia 
and Tegea in 423 (Thuc, iv, 1*34). 


5 Xen. Hell. v. 4, 30, 37. 

6 Thuc. ii. 75 ; Xen. Hell. v. 2, 7. 
Yet the armies of the allied states have 
their own arpcLTyyoL (Time. ii. 10). 

7 Time. ii. 10, 47, iii. 15. 

8 Xen. Hell. v. 2, 20. 

8 TtavcrTparLq, (Thuc. v. 57). 
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we find the states allowed to send money instead of men. To 
Sparta was given the power of fining states that did not furnish 
contingents or their equivalent. 1 The allies paid no fixed 
tribute to the league or to Sparta, 2 but merely had to furnish 
the expenses of their own contingents, the amount of the 
supplies necessary depending entirely on the nature of the 
expedition. This liberal system, though often criticised and 
sometimes a source of weakness, possessed many advantages. 
It preserved an appearance of liberty in the cities, it prevented 
the influx of money into Sparta, and it was supposed to re¬ 
present an elastic principle more effective than that of regular 
contribution in times of pressing need. 3 

Although Sparta was certainly something more than the 
mere executive head of this association, yet all important 
decisions appeared to be arrived at by the council composed of 
delegates from the states. The council had to be summoned 
for the purpose of declaring war, or of accepting a peace or an 
armistice, and the formal sovereignty of the states composing it 
was asserted by their swearing separately to a treaty concluded 
with a foreign power. 4 There was perfect equality of votes 
amongst the cities, irrespective of their size; the decision 
of the majority was binding upon all; 5 and the allies claimed 
and exercised the right of refusing to follow Sparta to a war 
which had not been decided on by the majority of the council. 0 
But a glance at the procedure of this assembly shows that 
Sparta had a very decided power of influencing its resolutions. 
Sometimes the first proposal for joint action came from Sparta 
herself; then she summoned the allies and laid her measure 
before them. 7 But the first suggestion might come from any 
quarter. The accounts of three meetings have been preserved, 
which show, in one instance a member of the confederacy, in 
the two others foreign envoys advocating a course of action. 8 
In this case, when a complaint was made by an ally or a request 
for help came from some quarter outside the league, the first 
step taken by Sparta was to summon the allies before her own 


1 Xen. Hell. v. 2, 21. 

2 Time. 1. U). 

3 b 7r6\epos ou reraypha fore? was 
the reply of Archidainus when the 
allies tried tipLcraL rbv <pbpov (Plut. 
Apophth. Lac. p. 2G3). 

4 Thuc. v, 1$ tifiovav icarci rbXeis. 


c Time. i. 110, 125 ; v. 30. 

3 Her. v. 74-75. 7 ib. 91-95. 

8 Time. i. 67 ff.; Xen. Hell. v. 2, 
11 ; vi. 3, 3. In these passages oi 
Xenophon the debate in the Spartan 
assembly, after the allies had with¬ 
drawn, is omitted. 
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Apella. The complainants speak before this combined assembly, 
but a formal proposal can be made only by a member of the 
confederacy. The proposal made, the Spartans dismiss the 
allies and decide on the question in their own assembly. Then 
the allies are summoned a second time and the question put 
to the vote. The states have, therefore, the final ratifying 
decision; but two points in the procedure show the weight of 
the leading city. Sparta has the sole right of summoning the 
allies, and, although the first proposal may be made by any 
state of the confederacy, yet in the final debate Sparta is the 
sole mover, and it undoubtedly rests with her either to make a 
proposition or to let the matter drop. It is this great power 
of initiative that more than any other prerogative makes her 
position in the league a true hegemony. 

Such was the organisation of the confederacy, military in 
appearance but political in essence, which long stemmed the tide 
of constitutional development in Greece. Its final overthrow 
by the Thebans, due to the issue of a single disastrous battle, 
does not necessarily exhibit defects in its organisation. A 
graver symptom was its near approach to dissolution during 
the Peloponnesian War. The behaviour of Corinth and Elis 
during that war showed that Sparta was not powerful enough 
to enforce obedience on some of the states of her confederacy, 
and that the conditions of the league, and even the resolutions 
of the council, could be neglected with impunity. The course 
of the war also showed the slenderness of the bond of common 
interest which united the states, and how Argos, the centre of 
democratic aspirations in the Peloponnese, might be a match 
for Sparta in diplomacy, if not in arms. If a democratic union 
was possible within the league—and the union of Elis and 
Mantineia with Argos in 420 proved it to be possible—Sparta’s 
influence was gone, and could only be restored by a successful 
battle against her own allies, followed by armed interference 
with their domestic politics. But if her political influence was 
precarious within this limited sphere, how much less likely was 
she to push it further with success ! The Peloponnesian War 
had early resolved itself into a struggle between oligarchy and 
democracy; and the close of that war brought empire to Sparta, 
the only possibility of controlling which, she thought, was to 
organise it on her favourite model, and to make of it a system 
of narrow oligarchies. As force could not be directly exercised 

I 
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on widely scattered maritime dependencies, and Sparta had no 
intention of devoting her energies to the sea, the only means of 
securing her ascendency was by working on the internal politics 
of the states. This form of state-craft, which applied to Athens 
resulted in the tyranny of the Thirty, had hardly less disastrous 
results in the states which had been Athenian dependencies. 
Lysander, an exaggerated type of the Spartan genius for in¬ 
trigue, had, on his arrival to take the command in Asia Minor, 
identified himself and the government of Sparta (they were 
practically the same) with the oligarchic clubs of the Greek 
cities there, and, where he did not find them, he organised 
eratpetai of his own. The result was that, after Aegospotami, 
these clubs were used as the universal basis of government 
throughout the cities. The imperial idea contributed by Sparta 
to the history of the world was that of a harmost at the head 
of a board of ten (Se/capx^)* composed of adherents of a past 
oligarchic faction. The day of triumph had come, Greece was 
free, and the result was a worse slavery than her states had ex¬ 
perienced even under Persian rule—a slavery to narrow cliques 
who were made “ the sole fountains of honour and the sole 
sources of punishment.” 1 The justification for the Athenian 
Empire was that its political rdgime harmonised with the political 
tendencies of the time, and furthered the political progress of 
the Eastern world. The imperial policy of Sparta was only a 
brief interruption to a normal development which finally won 
the recognition of Alexander, the true liberator of the Eastern 
Greeks. 

Expanded conquest and empire produced an unfavourable 
effect on the Spartan polity, based as it was on social conditions 
for which a rigorous isolation from the events of the outer 
world would have been the fittest protection. The outlines of 
this social revolution have been already sketched. It was due 
largely to the introduction of a commercial spirit which fostered 
the accumulation of capital and led to the decrease, not indeed 
of the free population, but of the qualified citizens. Ceaseless 
efforts on the part of the state to retain, and subsequently to 
recover, its position increased the drain on the national life; 
while the loss of Messenia in *3GO, with the allotments of that 
district, reduced yet further the numbers of the landed class. 
But still the Spartan ideal of what a citizen should be persisted, 
1 Tlut. Lys. 13. 
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and the privileged members of the state still held that the true 
7 roXiTTjs must be a man of leisure and an owner of land. Two 
lungs of the third century, Agis IV. and Cleomenes III., taking 
the same view but interpreting the principle somewhat differ¬ 
ently, attempted a renewed division of the land. But the pro¬ 
jected revolution of Agis was resisted with success, the battle 
of Sellasia (222) put an end to the still more violent projects 
of Cleomenes, and the monarchy did not long survive the 
defeat of the royal reformers. In 211 the double kingship, 
and with it the constitution, came to an end. There are few 
states in the world which have literally perished through lack 
of citizens. Yet this is almost true of Sparta. The fall of 
the constitution was but the overthrow of a narrow oligarchy, 
and it fell to make room for a new state. The city tyrannised 
by Nabis and recognised as a civitas foederata by Rome is not 
the city whose constitution we have sketched. 

§ 4 The Cities of Crete 

There is a reason which might have determined an inquirer, 
who classifies constitutions according to their form, to place 
those of the Dorian cities of Crete before that of Sparta. The 
reason is that an analysis of Cretan institutions shows a more 
aristocratic character and a less mixed type. But there are 
considerations which justify the order which we have preferred. 
One is that to a certain extent Cretan institutions were derived 
from Sparta, that is, from the primitive Dorian type of un¬ 
reformed Sparta; the other is that we are able, in the case of 
these Cretan cities, to mark the dissolution of a mixed govern¬ 
ment and its change to a democracy. Their treatment, there¬ 
fore, forms a connecting link between the mixed constitutions 
of our present chapter and the democracies of our next. 

The statement that the germ of Cretan institutions was 
derived from the Peloponnesian Dorians, may seem strange to 
one who remembers the fixed belief of the Spartan that his 
institutions came from Crete. 1 But that was a simple argument 
from analogy. Wherever the Greeks found parallelism they 
predicated borrowing, and as the Cretan polity was associated 
with the name of Minos son of Zeus, it was necessarily thought 
older than the work of the human legislator Lyeurgus. The 

1 Her. i. 65. 
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most recent inquiry is on the whole inclined to reject tho 
account which derives the Dorians of Crete from the primitive 
Dorians of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, and which makes Cnossus a 
Doric settlement earlier than the migration. Of the foundation 
of this ancient residence of Minos no traditional records were 
preserved. Its institutions did not give evidence of remote 
antiquity, for Ephorus tell us that the Dorian customs (vo/uya) 
were retained in a more primitive form in Lyctus, Gortyn, and 
many of the smaller cities than in the more famous Cnossus. 1 
This, it is true, might have been the result of the longer develop¬ 
ment of the most ancient settlement; but it may also be a sign 
that the town was less purely Dorian, and we have definite 
evidences of the belief that the settlement of most of the cities 
of Crete was the result of Argive and Lacedaemonian colonisa¬ 
tion after the return of the Heracleidae, 2 and that Lyctus, a 
colony from Sparta, was the earliest of these foundations. 3 
But this origin does not in the least imply that the close corre¬ 
spondence which we shall trace between Cretan and Spartan 
institutions was the result of conscious imitation; for these 
Argive and Spartan colonies date from the infancy of Dorian 
settlement. A common germ is planted in two soils, and, 
under somewhat similar conditions, grows into the same tree. 
The resemblances are close enough to make us believe in 
parallel development, not close enough to lead us to think of 
imitation. 

Of the forty-three independent cities of Crete of which the 
names have been preserved, 4 three — Cnossus, Gortyn, and 
Cydonia—were sufficiently powerful to control the activity of 
the rest. When they agreed, they held all the others in sub¬ 
jection; when they differed, they divided the whole island 
against itself. 6 As a rule Cnossus and Gortyn were hostile, 
and Cydonia but a make-weight, and the normal condition of 
the Cretan cities was one of faction (o-racrts). That writers 
use the term faction and not war to describe their mutual 
hostility 6 was due partly to the very real tie of their common 
nationality, partly to the close international relations of tcro- 
TroXirela, imyafua, and the like which existed between them, 7 

1 Strabo p. 481. 2 Died. v. 80. 5 Strabo p. 476. 

3 A list. Pol. ii. 10 ; Polyh. iv. 54. i] th.; Pint dcfrat. amove 10, p.594 

4 A list lias Ih.m ‘11 collected by Didot. 

Gilbert StarUsaU. ii. p. 217. 7 1>. 54. 
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but chiefly to their wonderful faculty for combining against an 
external foe. This temporary union in the face of danger was 
known as o-uy *07x05. 1 It may possibly have been connected 
with a common court of arbitration (to kolvoSlklov), which we 
know existed at times for the settlement of differences between 
certain towns, 2 and which, in these periods of occasional calm, may 
have been so composed as to be capable of adjusting the mutual 
claims of all the Cretan cities. 

The settlers in Crete had betrayed a true Dorian incapacity 
for assimilating the conquered nationalities; and each city is 
a miniature Sparta in relation to its immediate neighbours. 
It is, however, doubtful whether we are to recognise in Crete 
two classes of subject peoples or only one. A Cretan historian 
represents the virqKooc of the island as TrepLoiKoi , but the latter 
word is indeterminate, and Aristotle compares the v 7 rrji<ooi. in 
more than one respect to the Spartan helots. 3 The great code 
of private law discovered at Gortyn does nothing to settle the 
vexed question; 4 but its silence on the perioeci is no argument 
against their existence, for if they existed they must have 
been inhabitants of subject towns, which were found by the 
settlers in Crete, and were probably of non-Dorian nationality. 
They were, therefore, as much outside the Cretan ttoXitzio. as the 
perioeci were outside the state of Sparta. The members of the 
serf population were not assigned wholly to the use of in¬ 
dividual citizens as at Sparta, and the chief sign of that more 
rigorous communism which distinguished the Cretan cities was 
the existence of a class of slaves working for the state and 
helping to support all the citizens by their collective labour. 
These were called /xvonrai, and cultivated the public land. The 
other class of private serfs (dcfrapuioTcu or /cXapwTat), 6 if they are 
to be identified with the Foudes of the Gortyn code, exhibit 
the mildest form of slavery in Greece. They were house¬ 
holders with property of their own, they could apparently 
intermarry with free women, and they had a subsidiary right of 
inheritance to their masters’ estates. They possessed, however, 
no legal personality of their own, and before a court and in other 
legal acts were represented by their masters. The revenue 

1 Plut. l.c. 2 Cauer n. 119. suggest a class within the state—per- 

3 Pol. ii. 10. haps “ freedmen,” as thought by Mr. 

4 The cLTriraipoL of this code, some- Roby. 

times identified with the perioeci, rather 5 Athenaeus i. p. 2G3 f. 
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paid by the serfs to the state or to their own lords must, 
as in the case of the helots, have been a lixed one. 

Lastly we have the privileged class of freemen (7roAiarcu), 
divided into the Dorian tribes of the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and 
Dymanes. Within this class the noble clans (ykvrj) were distin¬ 
guished from the commons by certain special political privileges. 
These clans as a whole were further subdivided into smaller 
groups, called o-raprot , the nature of which is unknown. They 
may have been military, they may have been family divisions : 
perhaps both. But they played the same part in the state 
as the obes did at Sparta, for it was on them that election 
to the higher offices was based. 1 The military character of 
this ruling class, necessitated by the smallness of its numbers, 
was strongly marked, and a Cretan city has been compared, 
with as much justice as Sparta, to a camp. 2 The citizens met 
at public meals (dvopeca), which were supported directly or in¬ 
directly by the state; for even where, as at Lyctus, each 
member paid a tithe of his produce, he was at least partly 
reimbursed by receipts from the public revenues. 3 The 
common tables, to which the young were admitted, had by no 
means merely a social character, for their organisation was 
directed to military teaming and to education of a general 
kind. 4 Associations were encouraged of a military, political, 
and exclusive character. The young formed themselves into 
bands (dyeXcu) for hunting and mimic combat, the older men 
into clubs (Jrai/rcuu), which dined together at the public tables, 6 
possibly fought together in the field, formed the same party in 
the state, and doubtless fostered the factious life characteristic 
of the Cretan cities. A union of these clubs was often 
sufficiently powerful to impair the constitution, as is shown 
by the occasional abolition of the highest magistracy by the 
nobles who would not submit to justice. 6 

The political constitution consisted of magistrates, senate, 


1 Baunack (die Tnschrift von Gortyn 
p. 128) tliinks that they were military 

into which the most distinguished 
of the conquering families were divided. 
But each of these divisions which had 
a collective name (c.y. 6 AlOaXeus 
crracrr&s Gortyn Code v. 5) may have 
represented a chin. 

2 In Plato’s Laws (i. p. 666) the 

Athenian says to the Cretan o-tpclto- 


ttgoov yap TrokiTclav (!x CTe - Cf. ib. 
p. 626. 

y Arist. Pol. ii. 10; for Lyctus 
Dosiadas ap. Athenae. v. p. 148 a. 

4 Ephorus ap. Sfcrab. p. 483. Each 
ai>5petov contained a TraidovdpLos. 

0 Athenae. i. p. 263 f. 

G This suspension of the Cosmi 
was known as d/coo/da, Arist. Pol. 
ii. 10. 
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and people. The highest magistrates were the kw/xch, 1 ten in 
number, and chosen only from the noble clans. 2 They were 
apparently elected by the people, but the choice must have 
been exceedingly limited, for, as a particular crrapros is men¬ 
tioned in connection with the koo-jjlol of a year, 3 it has been 
concluded that these aristocratic corporations held office in 
turn, and that the popular choice each year was limited to 
selecting ten members from a single crrapros. The term of 
office, based as it was on a system of rotation, was probably 
annual. Aristotle and Ephorus 4 * compare the Cosmi to the 
Spartan Ephors. One point of resemblance was probably the 
gradual growth of their powers and the usurpation of the 
functions of the kings. Their general position in the state is 
the same. Like the Ephors they co-operate with and preside over 
the council; they are the connecting link between the council and 
the people; and they possess civil jurisdiction. But the complete 
extinction of the monarchy in Crete had caused them to inherit 
the military duties of the king as well, and command in war 
was one of their most distinctive functions. This unity of 
administration was centred in the hands of a narrow class of 
nobles, and there was no democratic power in the state such 
as that represented by the Spartan ephoralty. The adminis¬ 
trative functions of the Cosmi were shared with the council, 
which they consulted on the most important matters. 6 In the 
exercise of their judicial functions they probably decided the 
most important civil suits themselves, while sharing criminal 
jurisdiction with the council. 6 

The council (/?o>Aa, perhaps too ycpovcrta) was elected by the 
people from those who had been Cosmi. 7 The numbers of this 
body and their precise mode of election are unknown. It does 
not appear that all the ex-Cosmi were admitted; 8 but if a 
principle of rotation was adopted, similar to that which 
characterised the election of the magistrates, the people could 
have had but little freedom in their choice of councillors. All 


1 Other forms are Koap-lovres and 
k6<t(iioi. 

2 Arist. l.c. 

3 Gortyn Code v. 5 al ok 6 AlOaXete 
(<r)racrrds, iKO<jp.iov ol criiv Ktf(\)\p. 
Bauuack l.c. 

4 ap. Strab. p. 482. 

6 Strabo l.c. 


c We are not told this, but the ye* 
povala , where preserved, seems to have 
been invariably a criminal court. 

7 Arist. Pol. ii. 10 robs y4povra$ 
( aipovvrcu) 4 k tQv K€Kocrp,7]K6rcov. 

8 Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 482) says ol 
rrjs t&v Kdafxwv d-pXV* rj!-i(ap.4voi A'al 
rcLWa 56 klplol KpLvbfxevoL. 
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classes of freemen were members of the assembly ( dyopa ), but 
it had, besides its elective functions, only the power of ratifying 
the decrees of the magistrates and council. 1 According to the 
Gortyn code adoption and the renunciation of adoption took 
place before this assembly; but here it appears only as the 
witness of a public act. 

We cannot piece together the fragments of this Cretan 
constitution with such success as those of the Spartan, for some 
of its most important factors—the modes of election of the 
Cosmi and Elders—are but imperfectly known. It is clearly a 
constitution of a much more oligarchical or dynastic type than 
Sparta. What we classed as the most democratic element in that 
state—the vast powers exercised by the freely-chosen magis¬ 
trates of the city—is here lacking; its place is filled by 
officials, elected it is true, but only in the narrowest manner 
from the noble clans. In spite of the apparent division of 
power the council must have been the central point of the 
administration, for a gathering of ex-officials is of all bodies the 
most likely to control a recalcitrant magistrate. The working 
of the constitution, and indeed its structure, must in many 
points have borne a resemblance to that of early Rome— 
especially if we consider the council to have been recruited, 
like the Roman senate, in an automatic manner. Here, as in 
early Rome, the yearly magistrate is vested with a combination 
of functions, military, judicial, and administrative, such as those 
contained in the imjperium . He is nominally the controller of, 
really the intermediary between, senate and people; in both 
states the assembly is equally dependent on the magistrate, 
and can express its opinion only by assent or dissent; in both 
the magistrate is controlled by a council of ex-officials, in whose 
hands the sovereignty practically resides. But in Crete the 
dynastic element gained a legal recognition that was not present 
even in patrician Rome. The balance of this mixed constitu¬ 
tion was very much on the side of the nobility. But the 
democracy won in the long run. In Greece the absence of 
barriers is alone sufficient to account for such a change; in 
Crete this absence may be illustrated by the lack of a stable 
democratic element in the constitution itself, and by the lack of 
a strong external motive, such as we found present in Sparta, 
for preserving the antique forms. By the third century 
3 Artak Pol. ii. 10. 
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democratic institutions prevailed in certain towns, 1 and seem 
rapidly to have become universal. The names of the old offices 
continued to exist, hut their nature had entirely changed. 
Amongst offices (apx a 0 which annual election was now the 

rule 2 the council was probably included. The Cosmi, who 
must now have been elected from all the citizens, still represent 
the state in foreign affairs and preside in the assembly. The 
voice of the freemen in this assembly (d 7 roAts) is supreme. 3 

1 e.g. at Hierapytna, Cauer n. 181 ii. p. 227). Gilbert concludes from 

1. 69. the usual absence of the iu 

2 Polyb. vi. 46. documents its comparative unimport- 

3 The usual formula of decrees is ance. Its duty was probably chiefly 

rots KbajxoLS Kal rg roXei (Gilbert to prepare business for the assembly. 



CHAPTER VI 


DEMOCRACY 

In the primitive Greek state there are three powers, king, 
council, and people: the two first real, the last but dimly 
discerned. The monarchy fades first from view, and the 
magistracy which takes over its functions is not much more 
permanent as an independent authority. Even in mixed 
governments the collegiate principle is recognised, and olig¬ 
archies of a simple type tend to subordinate the magistrate 
to the council. Then comes the turn of the assembly, which, 
controlling or absorbing the functions of magistrate and council, 
claims to direct the whole administration of the state, and, to 
do so effectually, evolves from itself the new growth of a 
popular judicature. It is this rule of the freeman (eXev&epos) 
through his assembly and his law-courts that the Greeks called 
democracy. The democratic principle in its extreme form is 
the assertion that the mere fact of free birth (eXevQepta) is alone 
sufficient to constitute a claim to all offices. It is never the 
claim of a majority to rule, but it is the demand that every one, 
whether rich or poor, high- or low-born, shall be equally repre¬ 
sented in the constitution. This is what Aristotle calls the 
principle of numerical equality. In itself it is the shallowest 
of claims unless it implies a belief in the fitness of the freeman 
to rule—that is, unless it is in some sense aristocratic. And 
indeed we find that current Greek thought made an attempt to 
supply an aristocratic basis for democracy. Athenagoras, the 
Syracusan demagogue of Thucydides, represents democracy as 
the “ collective name for a state ” in which each class finds its 
proper level, in which the rich are the guardians of its* wealth, 
the wise are chosen as its advisers, and the masses only make 
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the claim of being capable critics and judges of policy and 
conduct. 1 This belief in the kpltlkt) Svvafiis which even Aristotle 
believes to reside in the masses, which in large assemblies of 
men eliminates the error of individuals and makes the collective 
judgment well-nigh infallible, 2 is a deeper analysis and a sounder 
defence than the assumed fact of numerical equality. But it is 
only sound because it is narrow, and the claim to equal repre¬ 
sentation in the state was not justified by the ground advanced. 
It shows that the principle of democracy was clearly one which 
admitted of degrees. These degrees might be determined by 
intention or by accident. 

They are determined by intention when a democracy 
recognises that certain other principles shall prevail in the 
administration of certain duties. The statement of Athenagoras 
has no meaning as a legal maxim unless he implies that the 
different degrees of excellence shall be reflected in the institu-. 
tions of the state—that appointment to offices requiring special 
skill shall not be made by lot, that the finance offices shall be 
closed to all who cannot show a certain census. But such a 
state is not, according to the strict definition, a pure democracy. 
If, on the other hand, he merely implies that the “general 
will” of the people will recognise these qualities and choose 
their possessors as leaders or advisers, the state may be a 
democracy and the conflict simply be one between legal theory 
and moral influence. But with moral influence constitutional 
law is not concerned. That state only is a pure democracy in 
which no other principle but that of equal representation claims 
legal recognition. As a matter of fact such a pure democracy 
did not exist in Greece. In all we see certain aristocratic or 
oligarchic elements preserved. Yet the state was democratic 
where the true character of such elements was modified by 
subordination to the popular will, which could criticise and 
punish all holders of office. This is indeed the practical 
meaning of democracy in the Greek world; it is a power of 
fearless criticism which can at any moment issue in action. 

A modification of this form of government may be determined 
by accident, when the social conditions of a nation are not 
sufficiently favourable to enable it to realise its own political 
ideals. Democracy in Greece meant personal rule exercised by 
each individual citizen. This was only possible in great com- 
1 Thuc. vi. 39 ; cf. ii. 40. 2 Arist. Pol. iii. 11. 
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mercial or imperial states; for personal government meant 
leisure and therefore wealth, and also implied a residence close 
to the centre of affairs. Thus poverty or an agricultural life 
might necessitate a strongly aristocratic element in a nominal 
democracy. 

We need not linger here to classify states according as 
they illustrate these changes in the conception or practice of 
popular government. The long history of Athens which we 
shall sketch illustrates all these conditions and variations in 
turn. To this we shall add the outline of the constitutions of 
a few states, about whose internal history little is known, 
but which seem to illustrate certain particular democratic 
tendencies. 


§ 1 Athens—the Classes and the State-Divisions 

The foundation of Athens illustrates a process characteristic 
of early Greek societies—that of the amalgamation of many 
distinct centres of government into one city; as this amalgama¬ 
tion was conceivably accompanied by a corresponding union of 
many distinct nationalities, some consideration of the original 
elements of the population of Attica is necessary even from 
the point of view of constitutional history. 

The population of Attica was generally considered to be 
typically Ionian. Herodotus calls it Pelasgian, which, in this 
context at least, is equivalent to Ionian, 1 and the Athenians 
claimed to be natives of the soil (avro^Oo i/es). But there were 
many legends in Attica which conflicted with this account of 
their origin by recalling memories of the immigration of large 
branches of the population. Amongst such legends we may 
cite that which assigns a Thracian origin to the Eumolpidae 
of Eleusis and a Phoenician origin to the Gephyraei; 2 while, 
according to Attic tradition, Theseus himself, the highest type 
of Ionism, was a wanderer from Troezen in Argolis, and the 
last line of kings, the Melanthidae or M'cdontidae, came from 
Pylus in Messenia. More tangible evidence of intermixture 

1 Tier. i. 56. undermine the belief in the Thracian 

2 ih. v. 57, 02. Toepfler’s <1 is- origin of the one race or the Phoenician 

(Mission of both these legends ( A t. Use hr. origin of the other. 

(*'rncalogie pp. 24 and 2i)3) tends to 
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is given by local and family cults, such as the Carian worship 
of the family of Isagoras and the Phoenician worship of 
Heracles, which was peculiarly cultivated in Attica, was found 
at Marathon, 1 and formed the bond of union of the “four 
villages” of the South. 2 A further trace of Eastern, possibly 
Hittite, worship which has been noticed is the worship of 
Artemis in Brauron and Munychia. These oriental influences 
were impressed on the latest strata of that ancient civilisation, 
the infancy and maturity of which may both be traced in the 
tombs of Spata, Menidi, and Thoricus; though some may have 
been borrowed, after Attica, in consequence of the migrations, 
had become a refuge for the dispossessed of other lands. There 
is, therefore, abundant evidence that Attica in eaidy times was 
subjected to varied influences; and this to some extent helps to 
explain the state of its earliest political organisation, which was 
scattered, circumscribed, and local. 

The early condition of Attica, as sketched by Thucydides, 
was the same as that of Elis prior to its o-vvolklo-/jl6s in 471. 3 
It was inhabited by a country population gathered round 
separate strongholds ( 71 -oAas); and Thucydides rightly regards 
the local interests and habits of the Athenians of his own day 
as a survival from the times when these local divisions were 
independent organisations. He might have added a further 
proof from the permanence of local legends, which, as Pausanias 
tells us, did not always agree with the legends of the capital. 4 
Attica, according to this view, was composed of a number of 
quite independent organisations, each 7roAts having its own 
court-house (fi-puravetov) and magistrates (ap^ovres), an d only 
uniting under a central government in times of some pressing 
national danger. At times there was even war between these 
communes, as between the Eleusinians under Eumolpus and the 
Athenians under Erectheus; 5 and, since some of the small inde¬ 
pendent 7roA€69 of early Greece subdued one another, 6 a part of 
the unity of Attica may have been the result of conquest. But 
the main bond of union seems to have been religion. The earliest 
groups of cities were associations for a religious purpose round 
a common centre. Some of these groups can be recovered, and 

1 Diodor. iv. 39 ; Pans. i. 15, 3. suggested the details of Thucydides’ 

2 Pollux iv. 105. description. 

8 Thuc. ii. 14-17. It has been 4 Pans. i. 14, 6. 
thought that this union of Elis, occur- r * Time. l.c .; cf. Her. i. 30. 

ring in historical times, may have 6 Thuc. i. 8. 
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may be regarded as the starting-points of the union. Such 
were the rer pdxoAts of Marathon in the North (composed of 
Marathon, Oenoe, Probalinthus, and Tricorythus l ), in the South 
the rerpunaojjLoi (two of which villages were Peiraeus and 
Phalerum), and a group known as the Tpt/cm/xoi. 2 From in¬ 
scriptions we learn the existence of the eiraKpecs and /xecroyetoi, 
centres of worship in later times. 3 

But by the side of this isolated grouping we find an 
account of a division of Attica, made by Cecrops, into twelve 
states, the chief division before the time of Theseus. Philo- 
chorus, 4 our authority for this division, gives eleven names, 
Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, Aphidnae, 
Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, and Cephisia; it has 
been suggested that the twelfth was Phalerum. This enu¬ 
meration is based on a division which constantly occurs in 
Ionian settlements. The ScoSeKcbroMs was found in Aegialis (the 
later Achaea) in Peloponnese and in the Ionian states of Asia 
Minor; and this may have been the reason why the same 
system was invented for Attica. Invented it clearly was, for 
the country could hardly have been united and then divided 
into twelve prior to its final union. The only importance of 
the list is to be found in the real local unions which it indicates 
in certain cases, especially in those of Cecropia (the original 
Athens), Tetrapolis, and Eleusis. 

The next legendary epoch was marked by the crwoiKicrpos 
effected by Theseus, commemorated by the festival of the 
c TwoUia? Athens was made the political centre of the whole 
of Attica; the people still dwelt in their old homes as before, 
but had now but one ttoXls, one fiovXtvT'rjpLov, and one 7rpvrav<zLov. 
Some points in the legends concerning Theseus throw light on 
this work, which is ascribed to him. To the Greek mind he 
was much more of a historical than a mythical figure, and 
belonged, it was felt, to a period of late development in politics. 
He came to bo regarded in later times as the hero of the 
democracy, the first creator of popular government, and the 
first who broke down the local influence exercised by the noble 

1 Strabo p. 483. 5 Time. ii. 15. Besides the cnW/act 

2 Pollux lx. ; Stepli. Byz. s.v. Ei)- Theseus is said to have made the 

TropiTcu. Panathenaea a common festival (Plut. 

2 For the latter el‘. AIh. Pol. 21 Tlies. 24). It had existed before in 
(ten of Cleislhenes’s iritlyes were rrjs the central state, its origin being 
(xecroydov). 4 np. Strab. p. 397. attributed to Eriehtlionius. 
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clans in Attica. 1 How this great union was brought about we 
do not know. The legends of Theseus’ many struggles may 
show that it was not effected without violence; 2 from the Ionian 
character of Athens after the union we may perhaps infer that 
immigrant bands of Ionians united the country and turned the 
scale in favour of an Ionian civilisation. 

Attica as a united country is always represented as divided 
into four tribes (<j>vXaC). The final division into the four Ionic 
tribes of Geleontes (or Teleontes), Hopletes, Aegicoreis, and 
Argadeis lasted down to the time of Cleisthenes, and was the 
basis of much of the religious and political organisation of the 
state. It was believed, however, that these were by no means 
the earliest tribe-names in Attica, and there are no less than 
three lists which precede them. But these earlier lists are 
practically worthless; they show a cross-classification of epony¬ 
mous and local names, 3 and may perhaps be regarded as a later 
creation of Attic chroniclers or legend. The final list is at least 
consistent ; it was to the Greek mind a classification on a 
system, a division of the citizens according to ft toe or modes of 
life. The Hopletes are warriors, the Aegicoreis shepherds, the 
Argadeis artisans. Over Geleontes the learned stumbled. To 
Strabo they were priests, to Plutarch field-labourers. The first 
explanation is impossible, as no priestly caste ever existed in 
Attica, and both interpretations are obviously guesses. 4 

It is indeed difficult to see how these tribes could ever have 
denoted classes of the population. By the time of Solon at 
least they were of equal importance, for his council admitted 
an equal number of members from each. Again, by the side of 
this tribal division we have a cross-division that does denote 
class distinctions, that into Eupatridae, Geomori, and Demiurgi, 
which is attributed to Theseus; 5 and this distribution into eOvrj 
or “classes” is not coincident with the division into tribes. 
The Eupatridae, for instance, and each of the other classes seem 
to have been distributed over all the tribes. 


1 Theophr. Char. viii. (xxvi.) ire pi 
oXty apxtas : Plut. Thes. 25. 

- cf. Time. l.c. yevbfievos fxera tou 
£vv€tov kclI Swards. 

3 e.g. the first (the division under 

Cecrops) is KeKpoirts, A vrdxdw, 
’A/crcua, UapaXia : the second (the 

division under Cranaos) is Kpavals, 


’A rdls, Mecroyaia, A LanpLs (Pollux viii. 
109-111). 

4 Strabo p. 383 ; Plut, Sol. 23 ; cf. 
Plato Timaeus 24. Zeus FeXedbu is 
found in an Attic inscription (C.7.A. 
iii. 2) ; it has been thought that the 
word may mean “brilliant,” “glancing.” 
6 Plut. Thes. 25. 
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If we surrender the view that they were class distinctions, 
the most probable explanation of their origin is that they were 
introduced from abroad, and were arbitrarily applied as the 
divisions of the people of Attica at a time when the meanings 
of the names—if these ever signified plot —had been wholly 
lost. The names themselves are genuinely Ionic, and as 
persistently accompany Ionian settlement as the Hylleis, 
Pamphyli, and Dymanes accompany Dorian foundations. They 
are all found at Cyzicus, the Argadeis at Ephesus and Tomi, 
and the Geleontes at Teos. No time seems more suitable for 
their application to Attica than the period of the crwot/acr/xos. 
The country was united by immigrants from abroad, and the 
names were imposed as tribal divisions when Ionism finally 
prevailed. If these tribes were local, they were so only in the 
sense that, like the phratries and the clans, they had their local 
religious centres—for the tribe was inherited, not acquired by 
residence. 

In fact, the division of the Athenian people into </> parpLat. 
and yevrj, for the purposes of private life and private law, is 
indissolubly connected with these four Ionic tribes. Our 
authorities 1 represent a thoroughly systematic arrangement, 
each tribe being divided into three phratries, each phratry into 
thirty clans. The total number of clans would thus have been 
three hundred and sixty. But such a systematic division does 
not tally with the character of the clan, which was a natural 
unity or association based on family life. Such associations 
cannot be regulated numerically; and, if such a distribution was 
made at any period of Athenian history, it could have been at 
the utmost but a selection of those clans whose religious rites 
the* state cared to recognise, and to which, therefore, it attached 
those members of the community who were outside the family 
circles. 

The members of the Attic ykvos appear under three names— 
yevvyrai, 6fAoydX.ai<T€$ , and o pyeiove$. Of these words gennetae 
may have been used as the generic name including the other 
two; but strictly it is equivalent to homogalactes, 2 this word 
signifying those members who had traditions and what to them 

1 Pollux viii. 11; Seliol. in Plat. those thirty memhers of each clan cop 

A xioc.h. p. 405. a l leptocnjvcu iK&crTois 7rpoa”f}KOvaai 

2 In the Lcxie. Demosth. (p. 152) it ifcXypodvro. 
annears in a still narrower sense, of 
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were proofs of common descent, wlio were therefore the only 
true members of the clan sharing in all its rights, amongst t hem 
the decisive family right of inheritance in the last resort. The 
orgeones were those who had no such traditions, who were not 
full members, and were only attached to a clan as participators 
in its sacred rites (opyca). 1 From this distinction it is evident 
that the clans at Athens were aristocratic institutions, and that 
all remained noble and exclusive. They never admitted new 
members except as mere participators in their rites—or rather in 
some of these, for it is not likely that an 6pyeiov would have 
been allowed to share in the inner culfcus of the clan. Every 
Athenian citizen was, therefore, in a certain sense a member of 
a ylvo?, but only a limited number were in the fullest sense 
yevvrjraL. Thus the created citizens (8r///.o7rot?/rot) could never 
become full members, except possibly by adoption. 

The < fiparpLcu, on the other hand, were in historic times 
unions which included any and every Athenian citizen, for the 
juristic formula ran : “ The members of the phratry must receive 
into their body both the homogalactes and the orgeones. 5 ’ 11 
Every Athenian father had to bring his child for admission into 
the phratry at the Apaturia, and take the oath that it had been 
born of a citizen woman who was liis wedded wife." The 
(frpaTope s voted on the question, and an adverse vote meant a 
denial of the legitimacy of the child, and therefore a denial of 
its right to citizenship. The phratry is thus the connecting 
link between the family and the state, for membership of this 
body was the deciding point in the question of citizenship. 
The external sign of such membership was the right to partici¬ 
pate in the two sacred cults of Apollo Patrous and Zeus 
Herceius, which were common to all of these associations. 4 

Does this account of family associations as they existed in 
later times throw any light on the status of those members 
of the old nobility who in early Athens were known as KA 
TrarplScu ? The fact that membership of the two phratrie cults 
was the old test for admission to the archonship, 5 makes it 
possible that in early times the phratrics with their worship 
were confined to the Eupatrids. This is equivalent to saying 

l Ehotius s.v. 4 Photius .svc. 'RpiccTos r Aa’s. 

“ Suidiis s.v. opyewes. 8 The question asked of tin* candi- 

„ Eeni. c. huhul. § G7 t6p pojj.ip.op dates was ei b\ 7 ruXXa?i' ctmv aurois kuI 
tols (pparopcrLv^ opKov “aarbu ucrys r Atvs"Epiuos (Pollux viii. «5). 
iyyvyrrjs a vt$ yeyevrjpipop ddibs.” 

K 
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that they were composed wholly of homogalactes, and that the 
class of orgeones was of later growth. With the growth of 
this class, participation in these cults, which was originally a 
condition of admissibility to the higher offices, became a con¬ 
dition of citizenship. If the Eupatrids were originally the only 
phrators, a fortiori they must have been the sole members of the 
clans, and the exclusive possession of both phratry and clan 
would have made them the only full citizens of Athens. The 
true members of the clan, the homogalactes, may have been from 
time to time recruited by adoption, and have swelled to large 
numbers without ever becoming merged in the orgeones, who 
always continued outside this exclusive and select circle. But 
with this change the term Eu7raTpt&>;$ ceased eventually to mean 
“ true member of a clan,” and what it signified in later Athenian 
history cannot be precisely determined. 1 Yet, if the Eupatrids 
were the only citizens, the members of the demos were from the 
first freemen ; Athens shows no trace of the clientship of Rome, 
and has no traditions of a gradual evolution of private and 
personal rights. 

Although the phratries came to include individuals who 
were only partially members of the clans, yet the connection 
between the two forms of association continued unimpaired, 
and in many cases it was a local connection; the centre of 
worship of some important clan might be taken as that of a 
phratry, although in these cases the priests of the two associa¬ 
tions were probably distinct. The number of the phratries is 
not known, but certainly seems to have been greater than the 
traditional number twelve. A chance of adding to them was 
offered to Cleisthenes when he enrolled a number of new 
citizens, who could not be made full members of the ancient 
clans, but had to be made members of the phratries. This 
might have been done either by attaching them as c^pdropes to 
the existing divisions or by increasing the number of the 
latter. A statement of Aristotle, of rather vague import, has 
been quoted to show that he adopted the latter course; 2 but it 
is difficult to see how the phratries could be increased without 
either increasing the number of the clans, or disturbing the 

1 The term came to denote such a 2 Arist. Pol. vi. 4~p. K>19 b. The 
narrow class, that ToeplFer ( AUiache passage in the Ath. Pol. (21) only 

Uenealogic p. 175) thinks that there states that Cleisthenes did not disturb 

was a special genos of Eupatridae at the existing relations of individuals to 

Athens. the ylvr\ and tftparpiai. 
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existing connection between a particular phratry and a clan, 
and it is more probable that their original number remained 
unaltered. 

As may be gathered from the position of the phratry in the 
state, citizenship at Athens was, as a rule, hereditary. It was, 
indeed, possible to increase the citizen body by a vote of the 
people, but the privilege was jealously guarded ; rash proposals 
for admission were punished by the laws, and Solon laid down 
the conditions that no foreigners should be received but those 
who had been driven from their country into perpetual exile, 
or those who, for the sake of practising a trade, had transferred 
themselves and all their family to Athens. 1 But the hereditary 
principle itself admitted of variations, and in Greek states 
generally the particular qualification by birth depended partly 
on the nature of the constitution, partly on the numbers of the 
population. 2 At Athens it fluctuated considerably. The main 
principle adhered to was that the union from which the child 
was sprung must be one recognised by the state; this was 
usually legitimate marriage with a wife (yw/), either through 
betrothal by a parent or guardian (lyym?crts), or through assign¬ 
ment by a magistrate (IxtSt/vwta); 3 but the quasi-polygamous 
customs of the fourth century placed on the same level legiti¬ 
mate cohabitation with a concubine (7raAAa/a?), 4 probably when 
it had been preceded by formal betrothal. Both these conditions 
are included in the oath for admission into the phratry, the 
primary condition of citizenship. The ancient formula also 
demands the possession of citizen rights by both parents. But 
the development which Aristotle traces began at an early 
period in Athens, assisted no doubt by the difficulties of pre¬ 
serving an accurate register in a large state ; for it was not easy, 
in ancient communities where there were so many grades of 
political status and where birth, descent, and legal marriage 
had to be taken into account, to prevent the entrance of 


1 Plut. Sol 24. 

2 Arist. Pol iii. 5. In this passage 

it may "be noticed that greater stress is 

laid on the citizenship of the mother 
than on that of the father. The child 
is regarded as belonging naturally to 
the mother ; and where the condition 
of legitimate marriage was not taken 
into account, as it usually could not 
be if one parent was a foreigner, the 


maternity of the child was certain, its 
paternity might he doubtful. 

' l In the latter case, where the 
heiress was a ward in chancery, 
Gilbert remarks that formal G'y'yuTjcris 
must have taken place through the 
Arclion, for the formula (p. 120) implies 
it. 

4 Isaeus in her. Philuclem. § 21 : 
Dem. c. liocol § 40. 
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unqualified names. We find difficulties as early as the time of 
Peisistratus, 1 and the overthrow of the tyranny was followed 
by a scrutiny of the list. But the old conditions came again 
to be disregarded, and were revived by Pericles in 451. 2 tie 
is said to have passed a measure limiting citizenship to those 
who were born of two Athenian parents, with the result that 
nearly five thousand citizens were disfranchised. This would 
have been a revolution had it been effected by a new law with 
retrospective force. It was probably a mere scrutiny of the 
list, permitted by a decree of the people, which resulted in the 
removal of names improperly registered. These renewed quali¬ 
fications were again neglected, or dropped by legal enactment, 
during the Peloponnesian War, partly no doubt through the 
necessity of recruiting the population, partly perhaps through 
the influence of the Athenian Empire, which resulted in freer 
intercourse with other Greek states and a corresponding 
extension of the right of Irtya/xta. With the loss of empire the 
raison d'etre of this extension disappeared. The old conditions 
were revived, at first with retrospective force, in the archonship 
of Eucleides (403). But the retrospective action of the law 
was felt to be too severe: this was removed, and it became 
simply prospective. 8 At the close of the fourth century the 
old conditions of citizenship were still in force. 

The classes that stood outside the phratries had no part in 
the constitution ; but without one of these classes the democratic 
constitution, at least in its final form, would not have been 
possible. The four hundred thousand Athenian slaves of the 
fifth and fourth centuries were the “necessary condition” of 
Athenian development. They were the cc living instruments ” 
of the household and the farm, they worked for the wealthy 
contractor in the mines, they manned the merchant fleet, 
and they sometimes formed a class of country tenants (ot 
(ukovvtcs) who paid, like the helot, a fixed proportion of the 
produce to their leisured masters in the city. Socially they 
differed little from the poorer classes of citizens, and the 
democratic atmosphere of Athens had given them a freedom of 
demeanour and of speech which found few parallels in Greece. 4 

A Ath. Pol. L‘». The Diarrii, Relsis- 
i,Tains’ followers, were joined by oi rip 
yluci fvr) uaOapol out tup (f)bfiov. 

2 ib. 20 ; Hut. Per. 37. 


:: Carystiiis up. Atbeime. xi. p. 577 
c. ; Sobol, in Aescb. e. Timareh. § 3D. 

4 [Non.] Uexj). A then. 1, 10 IL 
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The state used their services for menial employments thought 
unfit for freemen; there was a Scythian police force, and we 
find public slaves of the mint. But the mass of Lydians, 
Paphlagonians, and Syrians that filled the Athenian slave-market 
could teach little to the Athenian citizen, and slave influence of 
the intellectual kind is not a factor to be reckoned with as at 
Borne. Yet the wealth and power of the aristocratic element, 
like the freedom of the citizen, depended on them, and the 
versatile activity of the Athenian statesman was largely due to 
these passive and nimble instruments. There is, however, 
another reason which forces the slave class at Athens on the 
attention of the constitutional historian; this is, that it is a 
class with rights. The master might not put his slave to death ; 1 
there is some evidence that his brutal treatment necessitated 
an enforced sale ; 2 while an assault on a slave by a third party 
was an offence against the criminal law . 3 Here, as in Greek 
states generally, the theory that the slave as a chattel could 
not be the subject of rights was not rigorously pressed, and the 
state interfered with private ownership where the thing owned 
was also a person. 

The large class of resident aliens, calculated as forty-five 
thousand for the fifth and fourth centuries, was the sign of the 
prosperity and liberalism of a great commercial state. It was 
composed partly of emancipated slaves (direkevOtpot or i^eXev- 
Oepoc), but chiefly of free strangers (£hoi) residing in Attica. 
The slave might be freed in three ways—by the state, by his 
master, or by ransoming himself, although we do not know 
whether, in this last case, his master was obliged to free him 
if he presented the requisite money. After emancipation he 
owed certain duties to his former lord, whom he was obliged to 
take as patron (tt pocrrar^). A failure to do this subjected him to 
the Slktj diroo-racrlov , defeat in which meant slavery, and victory 
freedom . 4 The stranger could not reside in Attica longer than 
a certain time without enrolling himself as a fieroiKo 9 . In 
public and private law he was represented by a patron, a failure 
to choose one exposing him to the St/c?/ dTrpocnacrlov the loss of 
which involved the confiscation of his property. The privileges 
* Antiphon de acted. Herod. 8. 4 I-Iarpocrat. s.v. 

Pollux viii. 13. The slave had, 5 ib. s.v. rjpetTO yap (Ikclcttos cavrtp 
under certain conditions, the right tup tto\ltu>p tlvo, tv poarpa hpcv ov irepl 
wpaaLv aireiv. ttclvtuv t&v ioluv teal ruv kolpwv. 

a Hyper, ap. Athenae. p. 266 f. 
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of residence possessed by the metoecs were sometimes extended 
by special grants, such as immunity from their special tax 
(aTeXeta), ownership of the soil in Attica, and access to the 
council and the ecclesia (7rpocrooos Trpbs rrjv f 3 ovXrjv koX tov Syjuov). 
But their burdens were greater than those of the citizens, for, 
besides the recurring pecuniary duties of the XtLTovpycai and 
the occasional eicrcfropd , they paid a special tax for their protection 
(/xerot/vtov). Their military importance was due chiefly to their 
service on the fleet, but those of the requisite census had the 
privilege of serving as hoplites. 

All these classes which we have considered are connected, 
by inclusion or exclusion, with the private law-divisions of the 
state, the phratries and the clans. A brief notice must now be 
given of certain divisions of the tribes which are said to have 
been, from the first, of political importance. These are the 
three rpLrrves and the twelve v&vKpapi at into which each of the 
Ionic tribes was divided. 

The full significance of the trittys is not known, but prob¬ 
ably it always had some close connection with the military 
levy. 1 The old arrangement which connected it with the Ionic 
tribe disappeared before the reforms of Cleisthenes. The 
thirty rpirrms which he instituted, although primarily meant to 
serve a temporary purpose, 2 were probably permanent, and had 
a strictly local character, which is reflected in such names of 
these divisions as have been preserved. 3 

The naucraries, although known to us chiefly in connection 
with Solon’s reforms, existed long before the date of that 
legislator, for their presidents (ttputolvci s) are mentioned as 
taldng part in the suppression of the conspiracy of Cylon ( circ. 
628). 4 ITow their distinctly local character was brought into 
relation with the four Ionic tribes we do not know,* it is 
more easily understood after Cleisthenes had raised their 
number from forty-eight to fifty, 5 for the purpose of division 
amongst his ten local tribes. They were administrative 
centres found and utilised by two successive legislators. 
Solon employed them for purposes of taxation; 0 under 
Cleisthenes they still retained what was probably their 

1 rpLTrvapxew signifies some sub- 3 Such as Kepa/XTjs, 'EXei foivoi, Mup- 
ordinate bind of military command pivofoioi , ’Ettclkpicis. 4 Her. v. 71. 
(Plat. Rm tp. p. 415). 5 Cleidemus ap. Phot, s.v. 

a A III. Pal. 21. 6 Ath. Pol. 8. 
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oldest function—the supply of a ship each to the Athenian 
navy. 1 

These state-divisions have little historical interest apart from 
their antiquity, for they are clearly the arbitrary* creations of a 
central government. But the fact of this early centralisation 
is itself of some importance, and the naucraries with their 
presidents or vavKpapoi , officials partly financial, partly military, 
show an attempt at local administration which foreshadows the 
elaborate deme-organisation of later times. 


§ 2 The political Development of Athens—the Magistracy and 
the Council 

The early history of Attica consists mainly in the change 
from monarchy to aristocracy. Several lines of kings had held 
power in turn. First came monarchs of the Theseid family ; 
then, about the time of the Dorian migration, these were replaced 
by an immigrant race of Pylians under Melanthus. For many 
generations these Melanthidae, Codridae, or Medontidae, as 
they are indifferently called from the first three successive 
names in the dynasty, continued to hold power until the 
inevitable change came, which tradition puts in the year 752 . 
The monarchy was not abolished, as in many contemporary 
states of Greece, but was altered, we are told, into a presidency 
tenable for ten years. 2 This decennial kingship was still kept 
within the family of the Medontidae, and it is probable that 
these rulers still bore the title /3acr<Aets. But another juristic 
tradition, strangely interwoven with this, states that even in 
the time of the life-monarchy the power of the king had been 
limited by the introduction of the collegiate principle. At .the 
outset of the rule of the Medontidae two other “ first and highest 
offices ” 3 were established to limit the power of the /iWiAeu?. 
First a TroAipxpxos was appointed as the assessor of an unwar¬ 
like king. Then the civil office of 6 apx^v was instituted; and 
these three functionaries continued to exist side by side—a life- 

1 Tims the Athenian fleet at the back the military assessor to the Erech- 

time of the war with Aegina consisted theid period (cl Her. viii. 44) ; the 
of fifty ships (Her. vi. 89). office of 6 &px^v was attributed by 

2 Paus. iv. 5, 10. some to the reign of Medon, by others 

Ath. Pol. 3 fziyurrai /cal irpurcu to that of his successor Acastus. 

r&v apx&v. Some traditions carried 
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king without the shadow of power unwillingly assisted by two 
(apparently temporary) assessors. The office of Arclion, origin, 
ally the lowest of the three posts, in the course of years 
became the highest, and its holder the eTriowfjLos of the year. 
The assessors are no doubt pictured as being also chosen from 
the royal clan. It was not until 712 that the supreme power 
was thrown open to all the Eupatrids. In the year 683 a 
double change occurred which completed the development: six 
OecrfioOerai 1 were added to the existing dpyai, and the tenure of 
office became annual. 

It is idle to speculate minutely on this tradition, especially 
on that part of it which deals with the limited life-kingship. 
We can only say that with some modifications (especially of 
date) it would show an historically possible and not unnatural 
development. It shows us the monarchy stripped first, unlike 
the Spartan, of its military powers, and later on divested of 
its civil authority, and remaining a mere religious presidency 
with powers of religious jurisdiction. It shows us further that, in 
the course of the secularisation of the state, the powers of the 
purely civil magistrate develop, as in the early history of the 
Ephors at Sparta, and “the Archon” becomes the highest 
magistrate of the city. When this stage was reached, the 
administrative functions of state were divided amongst a college 
of nine, although merely routine duties were originally assigned 
to the added six, and the civil, military, and religious presidency 
was still in the hands of the original three. The board is not 
properly a college, for functions are distributed among its 
members, and it is doubtful whether these magistrates bore a 
common official name. 2 The members of the board constituted 
in G83 were called officially by their special titles, and the title 
“ Archon ” was applied strictly only to the president. 

The executive and judicial powers of this president must 
have been enormous at a time when A.thens possessed but an 
ill-organised assembly (probably dependent on the summons of 
the magistrate), no executive council, no written law but a few 
recorded utterances until the time of Draco, and no audit from 
the popular courts. A guarantee against abuse of authority 

1 According to tlie Alh. Pol. {lx.) 2 The; existence of a irpvravaov and 

they are not. officials who give judg- 7rpvrcu'c?a is no evidence that the;? 
merit, hut who record and preserve. were ever called 7r/wrdms. 
judicial decisions (Otffua). 
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was found in the separation of the military from the civil 
powers and in the existence of the council of Elders, which, 
though it did not interfere with the Arclion’s civil jurisdiction, 
must have held him responsible for his administrative acts. 

But the importance of the office, even after Solon had 
limited its power, is illustrated by the incident of the attempted 
usurpation of Damasias. It was apparently an attempt to 
make the office perpetual; he was chosen Archon for two years 
in succession (probably in 586 and 585), and was then only 
deposed from office by violence. In consequence of this 
attempt a new principle of election to the archonship was 
introduced. It was enacted that ten Archons should be ap¬ 
pointed, five to be chosen from the Eupatrids, three from the 
aypoiKOi (i.C. the Geomori), and two from the Demiurgi. This 
change was of no importance in the development of the con¬ 
stitution, since it seems to have lasted but one year (5S4); but 
its details show something more than the result of a mere 
personal struggle for supremacy. The institution of ten 
Archons, chosen half from the Eupatrids or nobles and half from 
the two other non-noble classes, has been thought to show a 
compromise between the patrician and plebeian elements in 
the state. 1 Such a class struggle would explain the (rrao-is and 
the uvapx' ia which are mentioned as twice preventing election 
to the archonship before the attempt of Damasias. 2 The chief 
importance of the incident, as treated by the authority who 
hands it down to us, is that it shows the great and forgotten 
power which once centred in the person of “ the Archon.” 

But the decline of the archonship was inherent in the con¬ 
stitution of Solon, for the popular courts which he instituted 
tended inevitably to lessen its power. The development of the 
jury system reduced the judicial functions of the board of 
nine to little more than those of mere preliminary investigation 
(dva/qoicrts) and the mere formal guidance of the court (yy^iovia 
SiKao-rrjpiov). Their administrative duties, with the exception 
of the military leadership of the Polemarch which for a time 
continued, became merely duties of routine, and the archonship 
ceased to be one of the great magistracies of the state. 

We must now consider a question which in its ultimate 

1 H. Sidgwick in Classical Review combinations by which the date of 

vol. viii. n. 8. Damasias has been variously fixed see 

2 Ath. Pol. 13. For the possible Sandys’ ed. of A th. Pol. p. 49. 
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bearings is perhaps the most important in Athenian public 
law, although its treatment at this point will necessarily lead 
us to anticipate some of the reforms of Solon and Cleisthenes. 
The question is that of appointment to office. We are 
told that in the “ ancient constitution 55 which existed before 
the time of Draco “they appointed the magistrates with 
reference to birth and wealth, 551 which apparently means 
merely that officials were chosen from the Eupatrids who were 
the owners of the soil. We do not know whether this is meant 
to apply to the supposed assessors of the fiao-iXe-us either before 
or after the decennial limitation of the monarchy; the head of 
the state religion (the fiao-iXevs himself) might have been 
selected by the sacred ceremony of the lot; but election is 
meant to be predicated of the arekonship after 683. As to 
the electors of this period, the Constitution of Athens con¬ 
jee turally assigns the appointment of magistrates at this time 
to the Areiopagus. 1 2 3 This body was, as we shall see, probably the 
only original council at Athens, and there is nothing strange in 
this power having been possessed by the aristocratic assembly 
of the state before the proper organisation of the ecclesia. If 
we decline to recognise the Draconian constitution embodied in 
this Aristotelian treatise,*'* this system may have continued to 
the time of Solon. Then a new principle was introduced—one 
that has sometimes been thought an anachronism, but that is really 
eminently characteristic of the whole Solonian system. It was 
a principle of direct election modified by the use of the lot, 
which was now perhaps becoming divested of its religious 
character and beginning to be applied as a mere political 
institution. Each of the tribes selected ten of its members, and 
from the whole forty the nine Archons were chosen by lot. 4 
This is the mode of appointment which Aristotle describes as 
common to oligarchy and democracy, 5 one therefore eminently 
befitting the professedly mixed type of this constitution. Solon 
retained the elective principle previously existing, 6 but modified 
it in a way which combined a demand for fitness with an 


1 afiKrrlvdyv kclI ir’Kovrlvd^v , Ath. 

Pol. 3. 

3 ib. 8. 

3 ib. 4. 

‘ l ib. 8. A reminiscence of tins 
mode of appointment is found in Tsocr. 

Panath. § 145. 


5 Pol. ii. 6. 

G Arist. Pol. ii. 12 Zouce Sk 26\wv 
(this is probably Aristotle’s own 
opinion) iKeiva fihv tiir&pxovra v po¬ 
re pov ov icaraXvcrat, r r qv re (3ov\r]v (i.e. 
the Areiopagus) nal rrjv ruv apx&r 
dipeciv. 
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assertion of partial equality between the members of the circle 
from which the Archons were chosen. An accidental con¬ 
sequence of this mixed system was that the two stages of 
election were still preserved even after the lot had become the 
sole principle of appointment in both. 1 

At this point we may naturally raise the question, “ What 
is the meaning of this new element in political life which was 
destined to become almost the most characteristic feature of the 
Athenian and other democracies ? ” From the treatment of the 
lot by Plato and Aristotle we should be inclined to gather that 
it was a consciously adopted democratic institution, 2 that it was 
the final assertion of the numerical equality of all citizens and 
of the principle of equal representation. But to realise this 
character it must be accompanied by universal admission 
to office. We know, however, that the use of the lot 
preceded universal admission ; we shall see, when we come to 
discuss the qualifications for office, that in early Athens it was 
an assertion of the equal fitness for rule of the members of only 
a narrow circle; and we are further informed that in some cases 
of its employment, it had other meanings than that of an 
assertion of equality. It was sometimes adopted as the final 
solution of a difficulty—in the case, for instance, of equality of 
votes. 3 Here it is a mere appeal to chance, as in Homeric 
times it was an appeal to heaven. In the state of Heraea the 
lot was introduced as a means of avoiding the bribery and 
canvassing which accompanied direct election. 1 But, though it 
was a political expedient that might be applied with other 
objects, we must regard its use as being, on the whole, in the 
highest and purest sense democratic. A low view of democracy 
as the right of a majority to rule, such as had begun to be 
entertained at Athens in the fourth century, might justify 
Isocrates 5 assertion that the direct election of magistrates is 
more favourable to popular government than their selection by 
lot. 5 For under the former system the people choose their own 
representatives, under the latter chance will rule and the 
oligarchically minded sometimes slip into the government of 
the state. But true democracy is the assertion of the equal 
representation of all individuals, classes, and interests ; and 
there is much to be said for the view that the effect of the lot 

1 Ath. Pol. l.c. 3 Arist. Pol. vi. 3 = p. 1318 a. 

2 The idea is as old as Herodotus 4 ib. v. 3 = p. 1303 a. 

(iii. 80). 6 Isocr. Areop. § 23. 
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at Athens was the protection of the rights of minorities, 1 
although we cannot admit that this was the primary motive for 
its introduction. There is abundant evidence that the lot 
existed at Athens before the constitution could be described as 
democratic; 2 but, in the developed democracy, its employment 
was a guarantee that all offices should not he swamped by the 
triumphant majority of the moment. It was a standing protest 
against that party government which the Greek thinker knew 
to be the deadliest enemy of liberty, and at which, as realised 
in the pseudo-democracies of America and England, the true 
Greek democrat would have stood aghast. 

Next to the question of its meaning comes that of its 
justification as a working principle. We must here distinguish 
its employment as a mode of appointment to individual offices 
like the archonship, or to small corporations like the financial 
boards, on the one hand, and the faculty of admission it gave 
to farce administrative bodies such as the council of five 
hundred on the other. In the former cases there seems a 
greater danger of lack of fitness or of maladministration. For 
in large bodies gifted with the power of discussion and debate 
the aristocracy of intellect is certain to prevail; the decisions 
of the council at Athens were often those of a Cleon or an 
Androcles; and its constitution does not need as its justification 
the modern thesis that “on general questions the votes of 
forty academicians are not better than the votes of an equal 
number of water-carriers,” 3 for the lot admitted men of every 
grade of intellect. In the case of smaller bodies at Athens the 
danger of the lack of the intellectual element was met by the 
routine nature of their duties and the constant direction of the 
ecclesia, of the lack of the moral clement by the scrutiny before 
admission (fio/a/xaoA*.) and the rigorous examination of conduct 
after quitting office (ei'Ovva). This created an individual 
responsibility which was demanded even of members of as large 
a body as the council. Where special knowledge was required, as 
in the arpar^yU or the great finance offices of the fourth 
century, the lot was not employed. It was a misfortune that 
in one sphere at least where special knowledge would have 
been desirable, the law-courts, it was recognised as the 

1 Aristofihanv.it p. 200. 

“ To tlm passiitfos in tin*. Atk. PoL wc may add I *Iut. ArisL 1, Ptir. 9. 

a I as Hon Psi/rJw/oifie tics Fault's. 
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universal principle of admission. In these courts there was no 
debate, and therefore no intellectual guidance, and this is the 
weak point of the Athenian system. 

Some details are given by the Constitution of Athens as 
to the steps by which this development was attained. The 
use of the lot seems to have ceased with the despotism of 
Peisistratus , 1 for it was inconsistent with his jiersonal appoint¬ 
ment to office, and it was not resumed by Cleisthenes. Under 
his constitution the Archons were directly elected, perhaps by 
the ecclesia. It was not until the year 487 that the lot was 
reinstituted after the Solonian model. The posts were now 
allotted amongst previously elected candidates (7 rpoKpcroi), five 
hundred in all (fifty from each of the ten Cleisthenean tribes), 
chosen by the members of the demes, a certain number being 
apparently elected from each deme . 2 We do not know when 
the lot pure and simple was introduced, but there finally grew 
up, probably in the middle of the fifth century, the practice 
which is described as existing in the fourth, the lot being 
applied first tribally and secondly to the candidates so selected 
from the tribes. 

Almost equal in importance to the history of the mode of 
election would be that of the qualification for what long con¬ 
tinued to be the highest office in the state. But unfortunately 
we have no credible information as to the conditions required 
for holding the archonship while it still remained a joower. The 
little that is known of the prae-Solonian system has been already 
told. Solon’s constitution recognised a timocratic qualification 
based on land, and the archonship was apparently restricted to 
the highest class in the census, that of the 'irevraKocnopkZipivoi, 
or possessors of land which produced an income of five hundred 
medimni . 3 It is not known how long this qualification con¬ 
tinued in force, or whether the second class, the hnreis, 
were admitted before 479. But in this year the democratic 
fervour which was the result of the victory over the Persians 
induced a radical change, and the whole basis of the property- 
qualification was altered. A decree of the people, introduced 

1 Ath. Pol. 22 ; Thuc. vi. 54. mcnt of office each of the ten tribes 

2 Ath. Pol. 22. When in c. 62 it is supplied one or more officials ( c.g . the 
said that originally the KXrjp^rai dpxctL nine Archons and their secretary, the 
associated with the archonship were Ik boards of ten or thirty). 

r9js <pv\rj$ oXrjs K\7}potip.€voL, we may 3 ib. 8. 
perhaps understand that in the allot- 
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by Aristeides, changed the land census into a census of all 
property. 1 The principle which Sparta cherished to the last—■ 
that the citizen should be a land-owner—was abolished for 
nearly every office of state; 2 the special privileges of the landed 
aristocracy were swept away; and the rich trader, who would 
previously have been relegated to the lowest rank of Orjr^s 
could now perform the high ceremonial functions of the archon- 
ship. Yet poverty still continued to be a bar to office, and it 
was not until 457 that the third class of fevyirai, the possessors 
of an annual revenue worth two hundred drachmae, were 
admitted. 3 The lowest class of 0 t}t€s, whose income was under 
this sum, were never legally qualified for the archonship at any 
period of Athenian history down to the close of the fourth 
century. This disability must have been a mere oversight of 
the constitution, for the tlietes were admitted by the transparent 
legal fiction of never being expected to declare their own 
incapacity. 4 It is valuable to learn from this recorded fiction 
that even in a Greek state the practice sometimes outstripped 
the legal theory. 

From the magistracy we pass to the council, a belief in 
whose early existence is expressed in the view that even the 
life-monarchy of the Mcdontidae was a “ responsible ” office. 5 
Many different efforts have been made to find in our records 
a suitable body of Eupatrids. The council has been variously 
identified with the three hundred members of this class who 
tried the Alcmaeonidae at the time of the conspiracy of Cylon, 6 
and with the “ presidents of the naucraries ” whose activity is 
mentioned in connection with the same event. 7 But the first- 
named body, although by a strange coincidence their number 
reappears in the three hundred partisans of Isagoras, the aristo¬ 
cratic opponent of Gleisthenes, 8 may have been but a temporary 


1 This hypothesis is the only mode 
of reconciling the statement of Plutarch 
(Arist. 22) that Aristeides made the 
TroXirda “common” to all, and threw 
the archonship open to every citizen 
with the system of gradual admission 
described in the Ath. Pol. 

- In later times an Athenian stratc- 
gus had to own laud in Attica, but 
this was a guarantee of good faith. 

:! The Ath. Pul. (c. 7) proves that 
this was the census of the zeugitae, as 
against the conclusion drawn by Jioekb 


from Demosth. c. Macart. pp. 1067-8, 
that it was 150 medimni or (in terms 
of the post - Aristeidean assessment) 
drachmae. 

4 Ath. Pol. 7. Oil the question 
being put as to the candidate’s census 
ouo 1 aif as caroi (hjriKuv. 

,r ' Pans. iv. 5 u vri fia<n\das yuer£- 

(TT1](T(:V CS Upx'W VTTCVOUVOP. 

Pint. Sul. 12 TpicuiuiTLoi apLarlvo-qv 
uLuaifovras. 

7 Her. v. 71. 

« %b. v. 72. 
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board of judges; the latter were apparently military officials to 
whom was entrusted the siege of the acropolis on the occasion 
of Cylon’s coup d’dtat. A third tendency, which is probably 
correct, is to identify the council with the Areiopagus. A 
belief in the antiquity of this body is expressed in the tradition 
that the Messenians, before their first war with Sparta, offered 
to refer the question in dispute either to the amphictyony of 
Argos or to the Areiopagus at Athens. 1 One authority brings 
the partisans of Cylon before this body, 2 and the Constitution 
of Athens (doubtful as its evidence is for all prae-Solonian 
history) lends weight to the view that there was no other 
original council of Athens. 

But before entering on the history of the Areiopagus it is 
necessary, for reasons which will be soon apparent, to touch 
on that of a body of equal, if not of greater antiquity, whose 
early existence as a corporate body is assured. This is the 
. board of Ephetae (J^eTat), the earliest mention of whom occurs 
in a law of Draco, a fragment of which has been preserved, 3 
although it is not probable that they were first instituted by 
this legislator. They formed a board of fifty-one members, 
over fifty years of age and chosen from the Eupatrids. 4 Their 
name seems to be derived from their judicial function as 
“referees” in cases of homicide, 5 and may have been gained 
after their employment by Draco for what proved to be the 
most permanent of his reforms—the amendment of the law of 
homicide which was incorporated by Solon into his legislation. 
Previously to Draco the practice of private vengeance and of 
compensation had prevailed, and vast powers were permitted to 
the family associations to which the slain man had belonged, 
especially to the phratry, to which in the last resort belonged 
the duty of pursuing the slayer. In the case of involuntary 
homicide the phrators seem to have had the power of refusing 
satisfaction by compromise or of settling the terms of the com¬ 
promise themselves. This power was lessened by the rule that 
“ if the Ephetae decide that the homicide was involuntary, ten 
of the phrators shall be chosen, if they please, and with them 
the Ephetae shall compromise the matter. 6 But it is also 

1 Pans. iv. 5. by Pollux {11. cc .) Lange and Gilbert 

2 Scliol. Aristoph. JZquites 1. 443. derive the name from ol ciri reus 

3 Hicks n. 59. Hra is, “those set over the clan« 

4 Photius s.v. ; Pollux viii. 125. brethren.” 

5 Suggested' by Photius and given u Hicks l.c. 
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possible that before Draco's time no distinction had been 
drawn between different kinds of slaying, between wilful 
murder and accidental or justifiable homicide. This distinction 
existed under Draco’s legislation in connection with the various 
courts on which the Ephetae sat. 1 At the Palladium were ad¬ 
judged cases of involuntary homicide; at the Delphinium were 
held the trials of persons declaring that the homicide they had 
committed was justifiable ; at the Prytaneium inanimate objects 
which had slain a man were brought to justice; while at the 
Phreattys “ exiles against whom a second charge was brought 
made their defence from shipboard to judges sitting on the 
land,” in order to avoid the pollution of the soil. The fifth 
court for the trial of wilful murder was the Areiopagus, and, 
unless by this is meant merely the locality, it seems inevitable 
that we should to some extent identify the Ephetae with the 
council of that name. After Solon the two certainly became 
distinct, and it is true that in a retrospect contained in one of 
Solon’s laws 2 the Areiopagus and the Ephetae are mentioned 
as two distinct bodies ; but the opposition here is merely formal, 
the latter word standing for “ the other courts,” and the true 
conclusion may be that the Ephetae did form the bulk of the 
original Areiopagus. 

This body appears, like the Spartan Gcrousia, both as a 
council and as a court; and the name of its place of meeting, 
“ the hill of curses ” (dptu), is in harmony with its sombre 
functions of criminal jurisdiction. We can only guess at its 
original composition. One of the latest theories on the subject 
of its probable constitution, that of Lange and Gilbert, is a 
development of a hint given by the Attic historian Philochorus 
that the council was composed of the nine Archons and the 
fifty-one Ephetae. 3 That it was constituted through the archon- 
sliip alone, and filled with present and past holders of that 
office—a theory favoured by the Constitution of Athens 4 —is far 
less probable; for it is not likely that even after 683 it so 

1 Pans. i. 28 ; Ath. Pol. 57. p. 214) thinks that (f)uvos refers to 

2 Pint. Sol . 10. Uisfranehised per- trials before the Areiopagus, cr<payat 

sons were to he restored to their civic to those before the Ephetae. 
privileges rrAijv ocroi ’Apdov irdyov y Philochorus 58 (Fra yin. Ilist. 

i) ticjQL it: tQ>v dperCou . . . Kuraoiuci- (lrace. i. 801). Both the constituent 

c rOtvrcs . . . ItI (povto 7) <r<hayaicru' elements arc here mentioned, but they 
. . . (!</>cvyov fiIre 6 Uccrpos icjtdvi] uoe. are separated in time. 

Sandys [Aristotle"a Qmst, of Athens 4 Ath. Pol. 3. 
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immediately lost its independent character of a /3ovXrj yepovrow. 
The college of nine may have always formed a portion of the body, 
but other members it must have had, and these may have been 
the Ephetae. When Solon is said to have “ set the Areiopagus 
before the Ephetae,” the meaning may be that he eliminated 
these additional members, composing the council exclusively of 
Archons and ex-Archons—a theory which explains Plutarch's 
apparent belief that it was Solon who first made the archonship 
a stepping-stone to the Areiopagus. His further statement 
that “most people” 1 attributed the very creation of this 
assembly to Solon is particularly valuable as showing that 
there could have been little evidence for its constitution or its 
powers before that time, even though its previous existence 
might be proved by its mention in one of Solon's laws. The 
attempt at reconstruction made by the author of the Constitution 
of Athens is characterised by greater boldness than success. 
The Areiopagus, as it was known at a somewhat later date, is 
carried back to a time for which there was no direct evidence; 
the account throws little light either on its original constitution 
or on the growth of its powers, and refers to a period earlier 
than Draco certain vaguely-defined prerogatives which Plutarch, 
following other authorities, refers to Solon. 

The functions which tradition assigned to the early Areiopagus 
are as various as they are vague. Besides the elective powers 
which we have already noticed, it makes it the chief adminis¬ 
trative body, 2 credits it with a guardianship of the ordinances of 
the state, 3 with an autocratic censorial authority over the lives of 
the citizens, and, after the time of Draco, with a power of 
enforcing, and apparently revising, the laws. 4 These powers 
reappear, almost in precisely the same forms, in the Solonian 
Areiopagus, that reformer either investing it with or allowing 
it to retain a general oversight of the whole state and the 
guardianship of the laws, together with censorial functions 
which extended to an inquisitorial examination into the means 
of livelihood of particular citizens. An added power, connected 


1 oi 7T XeiCTTOL, Sol. 19. 

2 Ath. Pol. 3. Yet, at the time of 
the conspiracy of Cylon (arc. G28), 
Thucydides (i. 126) makes the nine 
Arclions, Herodotus (v. 71) apparently 
the prytanies of the naucraries, the 
chief administrative power. 


3 Ath. Pol. 3 rrjv joh t&%lp &x € ™ 
OLCLTlipelp tq£>s p6ju.ov$. 

4 Ath. Pol. 4 t^rjv rip aSiKovfi&Cjj 
irpbs rrjv T&v ’ApeoTTCLyvr&v fiov\}}v 
€l<rayyt\\eip, air ocelli 'op ti irap' 6 p 

ddlK€LTCLL p6jUOP. 

h 
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with its guardianship of the laws but created by Solon, was that 
of protecting the constitution against traitors \ and it not only 
took the initiatory steps, but originally exercised jurisdiction 
in such cases of treason. 1 Besides these functions we may 
safely attribute to the Areiopagus the powers which it is found 
to possess, in later times, even after its authority had been 
curtailed. Its guardianship of the sacred olive groves, known 
from a speech of Lysias, 2 is probably but one instance of a 
general power of inspection over the cultus of the community; 
while even in the fourth century the choice of an advocate to 
plead a religious cause before the amphictyony of Delphi was 
entrusted to this body. 3 The criminal jurisdiction, which it 
still retained and never lost, covered cases of murder, wounding, 
poisoning, and arson. 4 

This summary is sufficient to show that the Areiopagus was 
a great power in the state, and the new mode of its constitution 
made it tend to become a still greater power. Nine Archons 
passed into it each year, 5 and it would thus become a large 
body, yet not so large as to be unwieldy. In the Areiopagus 
of the Solonian constitution we have a dignified self-existent 
council, charged with a great trust and gifted with exceptional 
powers, receiving annually the highest officials of the state, and 
capable, it seems, of rejecting unworthy members from its body. 6 
The tenure of office was for life, and though at a later period 
we find that the Areiopagites could be called to account, like 
other Athenian magistrates, before the popular courts 7 (at what 
intervals of time we do not know), yet at this early period they 
may have been irresponsible. The power of the council and its 
dominant position in the state are shown by the fact that the 
struggle w r hich ended in the full assertion of the Athenian 
democracy, is represented as a struggle between the authority 
of the Areiopagus and the rising power of the demos. Aristotle 
sums up the situation when he tells us that “the reputation 
gained by the Areiopagus in the Persian Wars seemed to tighten 

1 Ath. Pol. S taxi robs enl Karakvaei (Plut. Sol. 19), and according to one 

rod oti/jlov crmnarapL^vovs h'pivev, account, in the fourth century, of the 

vos dfar^os] vbpLov (? elcrayyeXias) irepl Archons of the year as well (Lysias 
clvtQv. irepl rod (ttjkov § 22). 

2 Lys, irepl rod <rrjKou. 0 There is evidence of a special 5o/a- 

3 Dem. de Cor. § 134. piaaia of incoming members before the 

4 Ath. Pol. 57; Lysias de caed. Areiopagus itself, even for the fourth 

Pratosth. § 30. century (Athenae. p. 56G f). 

5 It was composed of ex* Archons 7 Aesch. c. Ctes. §20. 
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the reins of government, while on the other hand the victory 
of Salamis, which was gained by the common people who served 
in the fleet and won for the Athenians the empire of the sea, 
strengthened the democracy.” 1 The more detailed narrative 2 
informs us that, after the Persian Wars, the Areiopagus grew in 
strength and “ governed the city,” basing this supremacy on no 
“act of state” (Soy^a), but simply on the reputation it had 
gained by its conduct of affairs before the battle of Salamis, 
and that this hegemony lasted for seventeen years (479-462). 
A de facto hegemony of this kind possessed by a council is 
generally based on a moral control exercised over individual 
magistrates. The difficulty is to understand how this control 
was extended over the popular bodies, the ecclesia and the 
heliaea; for the entire dependence of the popular assemblies on 
the magistrates, which guaranteed the Senate’s ascendency at 
Eome, seems to have been lacking in the Athens even of this 
period. The control exercised by the council must have been 
more direct and the vague powers, with which it is originally 
credited—the guardianship of the law and the direction of the 
magistrate—must now, strained to their uttermost, have seemed 
new prerogatives, 3 and have overshadowed every department of 
the state. The people might decide, but the Areiopagus might 
revoke its decision, or impede the magistrate in carrying it into 
effect. Yet, even in the very year when the council had gained 
its new power, Aristeides had carried the reform which under¬ 
mined the influence of the landed aristocracy; and eminently 
suited as the government of this council was for the active 
imperial organisation of the next few years, it was doomed as 
soon as its efficiency came to be doubted or its necessity failed 
to be realised. The challenge came in 462 from Ephialtes “the 
incorruptible,” the first great demagogue of Athens, who crowned 
a successful career of criticism and impeachment of Areiopagites 
and high officials with the destruction of the one barrier which 
impeded the free march of the demos. By his side stood 
Pericles, still a tiro in politics, but a recognised adherent of the 
party of progress. 4 The result of the revolution effected by 

1 Pol . v. 4 = p. 1304 a. by tlie Ath. Pol. as the supporter of 

2 Ath. Pol. 23, 25. Ephialtes, has been eliminated from the 

3 They are spoken of as “acquired narrative, in accordance with the usually 

powers” (iTr'idera) (Ath. Pol. 25). accepted chronology of Thucydides (i 

4 Arist. Pol. ii. 12 ; Pint. Per. 7 ; Ath. 136-137). 

Pol. 25, 27. Themistocles, introduced 
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the two reformers was to force the Areiopagus from its uncon¬ 
stitutional position as the de facto head of the state, and.to strip 
it of certain of its legal powers—its guardianship of the law, its 
control of the magistrates, and probably its censorial functions. 
The council still retained its criminal jurisdiction and its power 
of religious supervision. The protection of the state against 
treasonable designs, with which Solon had entrusted it, continued 
to be exercised in a modified form. The council had the right 
of making a revelation or statement (airo^wrus) to the people 
concerning some danger with which it believed the state to be 
threatened. Here its duty might end, and the case might be 
tried in one of the popular courts; but it is probable that the 
people sometimes entrusted the Areiopagus with the process. 1 

As a political power the council was dead, but its past was 
not wholly forgotten, and the very grimness of the associations 
connected with the ancient council which sat on the seat of the 
Furies and wiped out the stain of blood kept alive a reverence 
for it in the popular mind, of which party leaders like Demos¬ 
thenes were not slow to avail themselves when it suited their 
political purposes. Throughout the latter part of the fifth 
century we scarcely hear of it; but with the more self-centred 
politics of the fourth century it again becomes something of a 
power. Social distinctions were then more keenly felt than 
they had been at the time when the whole state was straining 
every nerve to retain an empire. And the Areiopagus was a 
social power, composed as it was almost exclusively of distin¬ 
guished and wealthy citizens ; for the poorer classes did not often 
present themselves for the unreinunerative office of Archon. In 
the last days of Athenian independence it throws in its weight 
with the propertied classes, who lean on Macedon, and opposes 
the irreconcilables, who clamour for war. The assembly, which 
in its prime had helped to save Greece from the Persians, 
recognised in its old age that resistance was useless, and that 
the independent city-state was a thing of the past. 

Our account of the development of the original constituent 
elements of the state has left Athens with a magistracy almost 
annihilated and a council crushed. Let us now observe the 

1 The most extreme case is tli.it of investigated the case of the bribery 
the traitor. Antiphon, accused of a plot of Harpalus (Deinarcli. c. Dcmosth. §§ 
to hum the Athenian docks (Dcm. de 82 If.), which it sent before a diKa- 
Cor. § 133). The Areiopagus also cr^piov. 
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processes which enabled the popular bodies to be a substitute 
for these vanished authorities. 


§ 3 Epochs of Constitutional Reform at Athens 

The earliest movements of the demos at Athens were 
prompted by two pressing dangers—the arbitrary character of 
the Eupatrid government and the economic distress of the 
time. It is difficult to say which of these evils pressed 
hardest ; but the first was more easily met than the second, 
and reform was first mooted in the shape of a demand for the 
publication of a code; the rules according to which Eupatrid 
judges decided were to be known, and the penalties of the 
criminal law to be fixed. The demand was met by the 
publication of the laws by Draco (circ. 621) 1 —a mighty work, 
of which only a fragment, embodying a reform which we have 
already discussed, has been preserved. The elaborate civil 
code of Solon superseded this Eupatrid law, and what may 
have been Draco’s sole change—the new law of homicide— 
alone survives to mark the work of the legislator. It is true 
that an almost certainly spurious record 2 attributes to Draco, 
and even partly to times preceding him, a constitution of a 
curiously artificial character—a timocracy which recognised the 
rule of the middle class, with a magistracy partly elected 
partly chosen by lot, vuth an assembly attendance at which was 
enforced by fines, and a council the members of which were 
chosen in rotation from the qualified citizens. But these 
prophetic anticipations of the political refinements of a later 
age have with justice been regarded as a political forgery, 
originating perhaps in the reforms contemplated at the close 
of the fifth century: the work of men who wished to get even 
behind Cleisthenes, the darling of the moderate oligarch, and 
by appealing to the name of Draco to enlist authority if not 
sympathy on the side of a partial subversion of the Athenian 
democracy. 

The structure of a constitution, on a carefully-laid-out plan, 
is first found in the work of Solon (circ. 594). But the 
economic evils of the time were such that the ground had to 
be carefully prepared before the first stone of the structure 


1 Arist. Pol. ii. 12 ; Ath. Pol. 41. 


2 Ath. Pol. 4. 
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could be laid. Solon bears a double character. He was, in 
the first place, a “ corrector ” ( ocopOior7 /s) called on to abolish 
certain temporary evils, or, regarded as an intermediary 
between certain opposing classes of the population, he might, 
from this point of view, be spoken of as a ££ reconciler ” (S«xA- 
Aa/cTv/s). In the second place, he is the framer of a con¬ 
stitution (vofAoOerrjs). 1 It is with this second character that 
we are chiefty concerned, but his social reforms have such an 
important political bearing that they demand some notice. 
The agrarian question which he came to solve seems to have 
originated with the abuse of a system of mttaycr tenure, which 
worked ill in a country so little fitted by nature for a purely 
agricultural life as Attica. The land which was not the 
immediate domain of the Eupatrid families and worked by 
their slaves, was occupied by tenants who were in a position 
neither of clientship nor of serfdom, but whose dependence 
on a lord was marked by their payment to him of one-sixth 
of the produce of their farms; 2 otherwise these TreXarai or 
a<ry(io i piot were free, and their allotments were heritable within 
the clan, though not capable of alienation without it. But a 
bad harvest put the farmer at the mercy of his landlord, debts 
were incurred on the security of the persons of the debtor and 
of his family, the tenants became serfs or were sold out of the 
country, and mortgage-pillars (upoi) marking the debt sprang 
up everywhere on the farmers 5 lands. Solon seems to have 
found but one means of meeting the difficulty—the heroic 
measure of a cancelling of all debts (xp*&v d7ro/co7rvy), whether 
owed to individuals or to the state, accompanied by a pro¬ 
hibition against lending on the security of the person. 3 This 
was the famous seisachtheia, which removed the burdens from 
the bodies of the masses, and was the first step in the 
establishment of a popular constitution in which their minds 
might have free play. The next preliminary was a work of 
amnesty, taking the form of a restoration of civic rights to 
classes of citizens who had lost them. Solon cancelled all 
decrees of drijua except in the case of those who had been 
condemned for murder, homicide, or an attempt at tyranny. 4 

1 5top0urr)P ica.1 vopoQlr^v (Pint. Sol. family could have lived oil one-sixtli 

16) ; OLaXXciKT'tjv teal ttpxovra ( Ath . of the produce of its land in a country 
Pol. 5). so barren as Attica is incredible. 

2 Another explanation makes the 8 Ath. Pol. 6. 

&KTi}/j.6pL0i pay live-sixths ; but that a 4 p. 144, note 2. 
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The constitution which he then proceeded to frame cannot 
be defined in simple terms. It wore the external appearance 
of a landed timocracy, for, though it is doubtful whether Solon 
first instituted, or merely availed himself of, the division of the 
citizens into the four classes of pentacosiomedimni, hippeis, 
zeugitae, and thetes, he at any rate first made them the basis 
of political life by making membership of them a requisite 
condition for holding office. As the census was estimated 
wholly on landed property, 1 there is some justification for the 
statement that Solon wished to leave the offices of state “as 
they were,” i.e. to the rich proprietors of the land; 2 but the 
preservation of a wide circle of holders of office may possibly 
be the meaning of the law mentioned by Aristotle, 3 “pro¬ 
hibiting an individual from possessing as much land as he 
pleased,” for every fresh acquisition of land would mean a 
renewed exclusion of certain citizens from the higher classes, 
and a timocracy of this kind might, if indiscriminate acquisi¬ 
tion were allowed, develop into a narrow oligarchy or 8wa- 
crreca —although no doubt this law was also directed to prevent 
a return to the economic conditions which preceded the 
seisachtheia. The permanence of these Solonian property-classes 
is remarkable; they survived the Cleisthenean reforms and 
continued down (with important bearings on public and private 
law) late into the fourth century. The census on which they 
were based was, as we saw, 4 altered, to meet the changing 
conditions of the time, from an estimate of land to one of 
all property; and the chief reason for their permanence was 
that, before the institution of the system of taxation by 
“symmories” in 378, the census of Solon became the basis for 
the collection of the extraordinary war-tax (< do-fopd ). When 
it became so is not known, and no date is assigned for the 
introduction of the ingenious sliding-scale of taxation by which 
pentacosiomedimni were assessed on an imaginary capital of a 
talent (i.e. twelve times their income), the hippeis on half a 
talent (ten times their income), the zeugitae on ten minae (five 
times their income), and the thetes remained untaxed. 5 But 
if this system be referred to Solon, it is clear that extra¬ 
ordinary taxation pressed only on land, and that the privileges 

1 “In dry and liquid measures,” 

Ath. Pol. 7 ; Plut. Sol. 18. 

2 ib. 18. 


3 Pol. ii. 7. 

4 p. 142. 

5 Pollux viii. 129-130. 
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of the aristocracy of office were severely balanced by duties. 
We do indeed find the mention of eicrfopaC in connection with 
Solon's system. They were local contributions for local 
purposes, collected in the naucraries and disbursed by the 
vavKpdpoi, the local officials whom Solon retained for purposes 
of finance; 1 but whether these dues were akin to the later 
extraordinary property-tax we do not know. 

Primarily, at least, the census was meant to form the basis 
for admission to office. All our authorities are agreed that 
only the three higher classes were admitted to a/>x 7 h the thetes 
being admitted to no office but having only a share in the 
ecclesia and the popular courts; 2 and this word includes 
membership of the newly-created council, from which the 
lowest class was also excluded. The office that still stood 
highest in titular rank, and perhaps in real power, the archon- 
ship, was, as we saw, restricted to the pentacosiomedimni; the 
general result of the new arrangements being, we are told, to 
leave the chief magistracies in the hands of those who already 
possessed them, the yvt&pipoi and the zviropoi? 

A council of four hundred members was created, one 
hundred being chosen from each of the four Ionic tribes. We 
are not told how the appointment to this body was made; 
there is no anachronism in supposing election by the tribes, 
since this was employed for the preliminary stage in the 
selection of Archons; but the members were perhaps selected 
by lot from the qualified citizens in rotation. 4 The council 
was of a <c probouleutic ” character, 5 and its chief, perhaps its 
only, function was to prepare business for the assembly. We 
do not know whether it possessed independent powers as an 
administrative body or the limited jurisdiction of the later 
fhvX'/j. Its existence seems to imply an extension of the 
deliberative powers of the ecclesia, which may not have been 
created, but which must have been increased, by Solon. The 
probouleutic council of this type is a new thing in Athenian, 
perhaps in Greek, politics. This permanent deliberative board 
secured constant and regular meetings for the ecclesia; it was 

1 Ath. pul. 8. special landed qualifications required 

2 Arist. Pol. ii. 12; Ath. Pol. 7; for each. 

Pollux viii. 130. Amongst ofliecs the 3 Arist. Pol. ii. 12; PIut. Sol. 18. 

Ath. Pol. enumerates the nine Archons, 4 The mode of appointment which 

the treasurers, the Poletae, the Eleven, the Ath. Pol. (4) assigns to the doubtful 
the (Jo l acre Lae, but does not state the couucil of Draco. 6 Pint. Sul. 19. 
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only a modification of the popular assembly, separated from it 
by no l^rge gap and with only a slight restrictive qualifica¬ 
tion for its members. We do not know the nature of the 
co-operation between the two assemblies, or whether Solon 
instituted intermediary committees answering to the later 7rpv - 
raveis : it is possible that the Archons, who still possessed 
considerable executive power, may have been the presidents 
of both assemblies. 

But if the tendency of this reform is democratic, in the 
next democracy stares us in the face. A criticism preserved 
in Aristotle’s Politics is to the effect that “Solon appears 
to have established the democracy by composing the jury 
courts (ra StKacTT'rjpLa) out of all the citizens,” 1 even though he 
did give what seemed the minimum of power to the people— 
the power of electing its magistrates and of calling them to 
account. 2 The function of the courts here characterised as 
democratic is that of the audit of magistrates, and the judg¬ 
ment is but an illustration of the maxim that the character of 
a constitution will never correspond to the character of its 
nominal executive, if judicial functions (including political 
jurisdiction) are given to another body; for the state will 
always be swayed by the classes represented in the judicial 
body. Now this popular judicature of Solon’s was something 
distinct from every other department in the state; it was not 
even the ecclesia summoned for judicial business, for our 
authorities assert that Solon created separate courts, chosen 
from all the citizens and apparently chosen by lot. 3 This 
plurality need not imply the fixed and permanent panels of 
the later democracy; it rather suggests groups of citizens 
summoned and sworn to hear separate appeals from the 
magistrates. Before these courts the audit of magistrates was 
from the first conducted, if a special charge was made against 
their conduct while in office; and thus the procedure was 
originated for the practice of the later democracy, in which, 
after the examination of the magistrates’ accounts by the Xoyc- 
o-rat, and, if necessary, by the higher auditors ( evOwoi), the 
ultimate reference, whether on charges of malversation or 
abuse of power, was made to a Sucao-rr/pLov. If the essence 
of the “rule of law” is that magistrates are tried before the 

1 Pol. ii. 12. * ib. iii. 11. 

3 Arist. Pol. ii. 12 (/cX?7pwrt)v 6 v) ; Ath. Pul. 7, 9 ; Plut. Sol. 18. 
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same courts as ordinary citizens , 1 this rule may be said to have 
been inaugurated at Athens by Solon. Democracy, as we saw, 
means, practically though not ideally, the power of criticism 
and punishment by the masses; this power was exercised at 
Athens through the popular courts, and by their institution 
Solon was (perhaps unwittingly) responsible for a startling 
democratic reform. 

The collective aggregate of the people, which assembled 
in sections for purposes of jurisdiction, was known as the 
heliaea 2 ; in organisation it differed wholly from the ecclesia, 
but was chiefly distinguished from it as a sworn from an 
unsworn body, the institution of the heliastic oath being itself 
referred to Solon . 3 In this respect the Athenian popular 
courts differed from the judicia populi of the Romans, with 
which they have been compared . 4 In Rome they were simply 
the ordinary legislative assemblies, the sovereign body gathered 
to listen to appeals and to exercise their right of pardon. In 
Athens they cannot be regarded even as committees of the 
ecclesia, for with the oath they assume a responsible character 
which makes their members guardians of the constitution even 
against possible decrees of the assembly, sworn, amongst other 
things, to preserve the democracy and never to revert to 
extreme social measures—such as a redivision of the land or 
the abolition of debts. 

The final assertion of the exclusive judicial competence of 
the people was the result of gradual growth . 5 It sprang from 
the practice of hearing appeals from the magistrate, who 
passed in consequence from an independent court into a court 
of first instance, and finally into an official mainly engaged in 
conducting the mere preliminaries of a trial. The scope of 
Solon’s reform made this development inevitable 3 for not only 
was the appeal applied to civil as well as to criminal cases, but 
the courts appealed to were apparently from the first inter¬ 
preters not of the fact only but of the law, and the very 
obscurity of Solon’s legislation was thought to have assisted 

1 Dicey Law of the Constitution p. Although portions of this oath show 
ISl. ‘'i* hiter origin, the very attribution of it 

- The word ifia'ici occurs in a law to Solon expresses the belief that he 

of Solon’s quoted by Lysias (/earn constituted the sworn “ heliaea.” 

OeofAvya-rov cl), the genuineness of 4 Pint, Solonis et Poplicolae comp. 2. 

which there seems no reason to doubt. 0 Arist. Pol. ii. 12; Ath. Pol. 9; 

Demo.sth. c. Tinwcr. pp. 740-47. Pint. Sol. 18. 
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the increase of their power. But under his constitution the 
Archons % probably retained considerable powers of independent 
jurisdiction, and it was some time before their functions de¬ 
generated into the mere formal duties of the avaKpurts. 1 

The general verdict of the later Greek world on the Solonian 
constitution seems to have been that it was intended to be a 
mixed type of government. Athens for the moment seemed to 
be a harmonious mixture of oligarchic, aristocratic, and demo¬ 
cratic elements; the first was represented by the hardly im¬ 
paired power of the Areiopagus, the second by the magistracy, 
the third by the popular courts. 2 Without denying the justice 
of this general view, Aristotle in the passage of the Politics 
which we have cited finds it an easy task to show that the real 
tendency of Solon’s reforms was in the direction of democracy. 
The most capable legislator that Greece ever saw found it 
impossible to frame a mixed constitution the balance of which 
should be permanent, for his liberalism almost outweighed his 
capacity. It is true that in the mixed governments of Greece 
generally the demos was to some extent represented directly or 
indirectly, yet it never had that singular power of judicial 
investigation and the scrutiny of public offices which rendered 
it inevitable that in the long run the other powers of the state 
should yield to that of the people. “The demos when it is 
master of the voting pebble becomes master of the constitution,” 
was the verdict of a writer of the close of the fourth century, 3 
to whom the retrospect showed the mode in which the demo¬ 
cracy of his day had been made. But was this foreseen by 
Solon, or are we to accuse him of shortsightedness in laboriously 
building up a complex structure the ruin of which was assured 
by the disproportionate weight given to one of its component 
parts ? Perhaps he was neither wholly prescient nor wholly 
blind. The critics of Solon are the critics of change. Greece 
had seen legislators who had established rigid systems of 
government which they meant to be permanent, and which 
they held to be practically, if not ideally, the best; while 
permanence itself, with the strength and reverence which grow 
out of the absence of change, was an object of mingled hope and 

1 Suidas s.v.&pxuv. On this subject 2 Plut. Sol. 18 ; Arist. Pol. ii. 12. 
the Ath. Pol. (9) sensibly remarks oi> 3 Atli. Pol. 9 Kvpios yap &v 6 
yap BUaiov £k tcou vvv yiyvopAvosv dAY orjpios tt}$ if/7}<f>ov Kijpios ylyverat riji 
€k ttjs {LWtjs 7rd\iTeia$ 6e<apeiv rrjv 7 roXiTelas. 
itcelvov (3o\j\7]<TOr. 
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admiration to the political speculators of Greece. Whether 
Solon can he called a legislator or a thinker of tJkis type 
is at least an open question. He gave the people as much 
power as they could hear, hut we have no right to say 
that, because certain elements in his constitution inevitably 
led to further political development, this development was 
wholly unforeseen. He himself represents his reforms as 
essentially measures of compromise: “ I gave the people such 
power as is sufficient; I threw my strong shield over both 
parties.” 1 Perhaps the power, even as he gave it, was a trifle 
more than “ sufficient,” for he was the most liberal legislator 
that Greece had yet seen. He set Athens politically in advance 
of other Greek states, while, in place of the restricted country 
life characteristic of the Athenians up to this time, he was by 
his commercial legislation the inaugurator of a brisker city life 
which was one of the chief sources of her further political 
development. He was, if not the creator of the Athenian 
democracy, at least the creator of the main conditions which 
rendered this democracy possible. 

But meanwhile, though he had created a liberal government 
for which some degree of permanence might be hoped through 
its seemingly even balance of political claims, Solon had omitted 
to correct certain evils which threatened any constitution in 
Athens with constant danger. He had attempted by one of his 
laws 2 to create a national spirit and to do away with the 
political apathy characteristic of a demos unaccustomed to exert 
its powers—ineffectually, as was shown by the fact that it was 
this apathy which rendered the subsequent restoration of 
Peisi,stratus possible. But there were two disturbing causes 
which he had not banished. The first was to be found in the 
local feuds which existed before his legislation and continued 
after it. So far from attempting to break up these local 
unions, his legislation must have intensified their strength; for, 
while the “ men of the plains ” would have been for the most 
part pentacosiomedimni and hippeis, the “men of the hills” 
would probably have been in the main thetes, and thus the 
members of these local divisions, which were based to a large 
extent on distinctions of wealth, must have found themselves 
in different classes of the Solonian census. The second dis- 


1 Solon ap. Ath. IH. 12. 

2 Thai which imposed the penalty 


of d rifiia on any one guilty of neutrality 
in a political erruens (Plut. >S ul. 20). 
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integrating influence was due to the power and separate interests 
of the cl^ns, and Solon had kept the four Ionic tribes and the 
clan system which was an integral part of this distribution. 
Both these elements of disturbance soon showed themselves. The 
local feuds were the proximate cause of the usurpation of the 
Peisistratidae, and this despotism seems to have been the, first 
power which succeeded in stamping them out entirely. The 
clan feuds reappear again immediately after the expulsion of 
the tyrants in the struggle between Cleisthenes, the leader of 
the dominant Alcmaeonids, and Isagoras, who headed a union 
of the other clans against him. But at this crisis the influence 
of Solon’s constitution, and possibly also of the succeeding 
despotism, was felt in the important fact that the demos was a 
factor to be reckoned with and an element which had to be 
taken into account even in a dynastic feud. “ Cleisthenes,” 
Herodotus tells us, “ took the demos into partnership,” and 
with its help he inaugurated a new series of reforms. 

It was in the year 508 that the firm foundations for the 
later democratic machinery were laid. 1 That Cleisthenes had 
learnt the lesson taught by the immediate past and the cir¬ 
cumstances of his own rise to power, is shown by his change in 
the tribes. He abolished the four Ionic tribes and substituted 
ten new ones. Each tribe was composed of smaller units called 
“demes,” which were not necessarily contiguous; and therefore 
each, though of a local character, was not representative of a 
local interest. Their names were derived from eponymous 
Attic heroes and drawn from Attic legends; such names as 
Aegeis, Pandionis, Cecropis, 2 preserving the memory of ancient 
kings of Attica, suggested of themselves a union of the whole 
people. Each tribe had its chapel and cultivated the worship 
of its eponymous hero, but as no local or peculiar traditions 
were associated with the names of these deified personalities, 
these separate worships could not interfere with the feeling of 
the unity of the state. To preserve this unity and to destroy 
the old clan influence by a complete divorce of state from family 
organisation, was the meaning of the redivision; it was typical 

1 Tlie date of the Cleislhenean coil- represents the reforms as not being (at 
stitution, left doubtful by Herodotus least finally) completed until after the 
(v. 66, 69), is fixed by the Ath. Pul . expulsion of Cleomciics and Isagoras. 

(21) as the areliouship of Isagoras, in 11 Aeantis was the only tribe called 
the fourth year after the expulsion of after a £&/o?: but Aias had been a 

the Peisistratidae. The Ath. Pol . “ neighbour and ally ” (I ler. v. 66). 
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of the reforms thought appropriate to a democratic legislator, 
whose object should be to make the people “mix as •much as 
possible with one another, to destroy separate interests, and 
thus to create a common national spirit.” 1 But, not content 
with fostering the tendencies that might make for democracy 
in the existing members of the state, Cleisthenes infused into 
Athens a fresh strain of plebeian blood and sentiment by con¬ 
ferring civic rights on a large number of individuals of foreign 
birth, or of the lowest origin. These were metoecs—either 
stranger residents or enfranchised slaves, doubtless engaged in 
mercantile callings and therefore of advanced and liberal views 
—whom he enrolled in his new tribes. 2 He necessarily gave 
them also membership of the phratry; for this had become the 
test of citizenship before the time of Cleisthenes, although it is, 
as we saw, improbable that he actually increased the number of 
these associations. The legislator often found in religion a 
potent means of healing the tendency to disintegration; and 
certain words of Aristotle, to the effect that legislators of this 
typo should reduce the number of private cults (iSia Upa) and 
make them common to all the citizens, 3 may imply that 
Cleisthenes adopted the remedy of raising into public worships 
some that were originally private. This was possibly effected 
by making the “ orgeories ” participate to a greater extent than 
they had hitherto done in the worship of the clans. But the 
rights of the clan were not touched by his legislation, so far 
as these were based on natural family ties. Even its indirect 
influence on public life still continued, for membership of a 
powerful clan provided a leader with a ready following; but 
with Cleisthenes its direct political importance disappears. 

This change in the tribes had an important influence both 
on military and civil offices, and some of these changes which 
were realised either immediately or after the lapse of a few 
years may be noticed here. Although we cannot attribute the 
institution of the ten <rrp(LTi]yot to Cleisthenes, we are told that 
the number was fixed shortly after his reforms, 4 when the 
generals were brought into strict relations with the tribes. 
Each general was elected by the c/nArj which he commanded 

1 Arist. Pol. vi. 4 —p. 1319 b ; Ath. sente Cleisthenes as making citizens of 

Pal. 21. actual slaves. 

2 Arist. Pol . iii. 2 7roXXoi)s yap a ib. vi. 4 = p. 1319 b. 

£<I>\i\It€v<T€ £ti'ous kclI SoiiXous (jlctoLkovs. 4 Ath. Pol. 22. 

Others read /cal jjlctoIkovs, which rupre- 
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and to which he belonged, and at this period each was merely 
a tribal officer . 1 The Polemarch was commander-in-chief, and the 
army was drawn up in the order of the tribes . 2 3 The Athenian 
fleet was still supplied by the naucraries, which, as we saw, 
were now raised to fifty, and the duty of its upkeep by private 
individuals (the rpi^papx^o) was in all probability still connected 
with these divisions. 

When we turn to civil offices of state, we find that, in the 
developed Athenian constitution of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
the number ten or a multiple of ten forms throughout the basis 
of the official boards; but, although it was Cleisthenes who 
introduced this decimal system into Athenian public life, only 
one of these many boards can with any authority be attributed 
to him. This was the body of ten “ receivers 55 (ebrode/crat.)," 
chosen by lot one from each tribe, as these corporations usually 
were. They were controllers and auditors of the Exchequer, 
receiving the revenues “ before the senate in the senate-house ” 4 
and checking the receipts. As the chief financial officials they 
replaced the older board of the Colacretae , 5 but the primitive 
control of the latter over the domestic economy of the prytaneium 
was still continued and even in the course of time increased. 
They were still entrusted with the care of money spent on 
public dinners and on sacrifices, and after the jury-pay had 
been introduced they were its treasurers. For the OLKcurnKo^ 
fucr66s was paid from the court fees (7 rpvTavtia), and was thus 
brought within the sphere of the financial officers of the prytan¬ 
eium. In all their other duties they were replaced by the new 
board of apodectae, which was destined to be permanent. 

But the greatest of all the creations dependent on the new 
state-divisions was the fiovkyj of five hundred, composed of fifty 
members from each of the ten tribes. What precise organisation 
Cleisthenes gave this council we are never told, but it appears 
from certain indications that it now became a more self-existent 
body than the parallel council of Solon. The connection of the 


1 Tims at Marathon Aristeides of 
Alopeke commanded the Antioeliis, 
Themistocles the Plirearian the Leontis 
(Plut. Arist. 5). 

2 Her. vi. iii. 

3 Harpocrat. s.v .; Androtion stated 

that they were appointed by Cleisthenes 

in place of the Colacretae. 


* Ath. Pul. 48. 

5 KcoXcLKplrcu is derived by Lan#o 
from ku)\vl and Kelpw. They were men 
who cut up joints for the dinners in 
the prytaneium. The alternative form 
KuShayptrcu would mean collectors of 
joints {dydpcxj). Ollicinls of this name 
were found also in Cyzicus. 
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apodectae with this corporation may point to new financial 
functions, while a few years later the bouleutic oatfa was in¬ 
stituted, 1 which looks as though its functions of administrative 
jurisdiction commenced about this time. 

A system of local government—formerly imperfectly re¬ 
presented by the naucraries—was the completion of the 
legislator’s scheme. Its basis was formed by the recognition 
of the most of which had existed before as hamlets in 

Attica and were only rearranged by Cleisthenes in his new 
tribes. The denies belonging to the same tribe were not locally 
contiguous, this arrangement being made to break up local 
unions and to prevent tribal jealousies; the whole number was 
first divided up into thirty local aggregates called trittyes, and 
these larger unions were distributed by lot amongst the tribes, 
the effect of this distribution being that each tribe contained 
demes in different parts of Attica. 2 If the apparent statement 
of Herodotus, that the number of demes was originally a 
hundred, is correct, it must have been increased from time to 
time, for later evidences point to a number far in excess of 
this. 3 The deme-names were partly local, partly those of 
eponymous heroes. In later times we find an elaborate deme- 
organisation, and these unions became very perfect centres of 
local government. How much of this is attributable to 
Cleisthenes wo do not know; he certainly instituted the 
fr/lfmpxoL, who exercised the kind of powers formerly possessed 
by the presidents of the naucraries, and this is equivalent to 
saying that the demes became the centres of local government in 
all questions connected with local taxation. The demarchs had 
also at this time the preservation of the state-register (A^nxp- 
klkov ypafifiaTt?. or), the official designation of the Athenian citizen 
by his demo having now been introduced. 4 

The final institution connected with the name of Cleisthenes 
was the great precautionary measure of the ostracism, 6 afterwards 
imitated by the democracies of Argos and Syracuse, and found also 
at Megara and Miletus. It was a means of securing the absence 

1 Ath. Pol. 22. IWO). If wo exclude duplicates (such 

a lb' as a “lower” corresponding to an 

a Her. v. GO Una oc [ocko. '%//> ot “upper” Lamplrae), the number of 
Lolling) Kid roi)s d-rjfwvs Kariuafxe is known names is 168 ((-leister iu Her 
ras (pv\<is. Rolerno (of the end of tin# manii’s Sfaatsalt. pp. 707 if.), 
third or begiimingof the second century) 4 A th. Pul. l.c . 

gave the number as 174 (Strabo p. 0 ib. 
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from the state for ten years of an unwelcome citizen by a decree 
of the pgople, which, however, did not entail the loss of honour, 
rights, or property. The primary motive for its introduction 
at Athens, as subsequently at Syracuse, was the avoidance of 
tyranny. It was, therefore, meant to be employed when one 
man’s influence became so great as to threaten the existence of 
the constitution; it was an effectual way of showing that there 
was an overwhelming majority against him, and a mode of 
frustrating his possible designs without having to resort to 
violence and bloodshed. But it also served the important 
secondary purpose of producing a national consciousness and 
sustaining an interest in the government, as the careful nature 
of the procedure adopted forced the people to continuous re¬ 
flection on the political situation. The ecclesia had first to 
determine whether a resort to ostracism was advisable, and on 
this occasion the whole political situation would necessarily be 
discussed. If the resolution was in the affirmative, the people 
met again and voted by tribes, under the presidency of the 
nine Archons and the council, 1 recording on tablets the names 
of the men whom they individually destined for exile. A bare 
majority was sufficient to effect it, but at this second stage six 
thousand votes had to be recorded in all. 2 Considering the 
frailty of Greek constitutional governments, and the recent 
experience of Athens in the time of Cleisthenes, the institu¬ 
tion was a useful one; but it was evidently open to abuse. 
Ostracism might be worked by a powerful party to banish a 
legitimate constitutional leader. It was a combination of this 
kind—one resulting from the mutual fears of party leaders— 
that resulted in the banishment of the possibly objectionable 
but politically harmless Hyperbolus in 417; 3 and this abuse 
caused the downfall of the institution at Athens. Its abstract 
justification is hardly on a level with its utility, and Aristotle 
rightly treats ostracism as a “tyrannical” act, as an exercise 
of sheer force and a policy comparable to that pursued by 
imperial states, of crushing all likely opposition by force of 
arms; yet he admits that, on the presumption that the ex¬ 
isting form of the state is worth maintaining, it is a necessary 

1 Append. Pliotii (Porson) p. 675. votes bad to be recorded in all in the 

2 It is improbable that 6000 votes, cases of vbfxai hr avopl 

bad to be recorded against a single amongst which ostracism would fall, 
man for ostracism to he effective. It 3 Time. viii. 73, 
was a principle of Attic law that 6000 

M 
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assertion of that community’s principle of justice, a means of 
restoring symmetry to the state when it has becgme un- 
symmetrical through the abnormal growth of one of its 
members. 1 

It is somewhat easier to form a general estimate of 
Cleisthenes’ work than it was of Solon’s, for his aims were 
simpler. To ancient writers he sometimes appeared the 
creator of the democracy; 2 his restoration of popular govern¬ 
ment after the despotism of the Peisistratidae might have 
partly suggested the title, 3 but it is sometimes used with a 
deeper meaning which a general review of Cleisthenes’ con¬ 
stitutional arrangements makes it at first sight hard to justify; 
for, so far as positive reforms went, they were no great advance 
on the Solonian. The Areiopagus still remained a power, the 
magistracy was still limited to the landed class, and we hear of 
no development of the popular judicature. Half a century 
later “the aristocracy of Cleisthenes” was on the lips of con¬ 
servative statesmen who wished to stem the democratic reforms 
of Pericles; 4 and on the establishment of the oligarchy of 411, 
a proposal was mooted to examine into the laws of Cleisthenes 
as suited to the existing exigencies of the state. 5 His claim as 
a reformer rests on the abolition of certain conditions which 
were unfavourable to any form of established government. 
The break-up of the clan-organisation, the fresh local unions 
which banished old associations and substituted new ones in 
their place, and the introduction of ostracism, were all means 
of getting rid of disturbing causes. Thus the creations of 
Cleisthenes were permanent, and were the starting-point for 
all further development. The Cleisthenean constitution was 
the unalterable basis on which the future ultra-democratic 
changes rested, and in this sense, but in this sense only, 
Cleisthenes was the founder of the Athenian democracy. We 
will now see how this ultimate end was reached. 

Between the times of Cleisthenes and Pericles, Athens had 
passed through the most eventful period of her history. The 
Persians had been fought and conquered, and the Athenian 
Empire had been created. The influence of the Persian War in 
raising the aspirations of the demos is dwelt on by Aristotle, c 

4 Plut. Cim. 15. 

5 Ath. Pol. 29. 

« Pol. v. 4 = p. 1304 a. 


1 Arist. Pol. iii. 13. 

2 II«sr. v. 69 ; vi. 131. 

3 Ath. Pol. 20. 
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but the influence of the empire was equally great. From 454, 
when tjje treasury of the league was removed from Delos, 
Athens became a “tyrant city,” and all Athenians came to feel 
an equal interest in the preservation of the empire which they 
had won and which was a source both of honour and of profit. 
The Periclean idea, as expressed by Thucydides, is that the 
citizens of Athens, resting on the empire as their material basis, 
should form an ideal of intellectual and political development 
for the Greek world, that the individual Athenian should be a 
type of intellectual many-sidedness and varied political activity. 
Such an ideal as this left no room for an aristocracy within 
Athens, and hence the tendency of political development 
within the state was necessarily democratic. The guidance of 
the Areiopagus had been swept away, and grave duties now 
devolved on the popular bodies. The ecclesia, which had of 
old pronounced on matters of foreign policy, on peace and war, 
had now to decide the most momentous questions of imperial 
administration. To the dicasteries had to be brought important 
cases from the subject allies, such cases as must come under 
the cognisance of an imperial state. This made their business 
infinitely larger, and rendered it necessary to increase the 
attendance at these courts and to properly subdivide their 
functions. When we take all this into consideration, it does 
not surprise us to learn that the chief change connected with 
the name of Pericles was the introduction of payment for state- 
services. Our authorities are inclined to regard this change 
made by Pericles as mere bribery—an effort to counteract the 
influence of his wealthier rival Cimon by “giving the masses 
their own property.” 1 He taught the people, Greek critics 
said, to live off the state, which practically meant living off the 
temporary supremacy of Athens, instead of subsisting on their 
own industry. A possible element of truth in these charges is 
that the reforms of Pericles may to some extent have been 
directed by the necessities of his political position; but the 
question of payment admits of another explanation, which shows 
it to be necessarily connected with a political ideal such as that 
which he pursued. Payment for administrative services was 
clearly a necessity of a true democratic constitution, as ancient 
states understood democracy. A modern democracy may tolerate 
the expression of the people's will through representatives, 

1 dt-divat. rots ttoXKols ra avrCop (. Ath . Pol. 27) ; cf. i’lut. Per. i). 
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who may lie willing and able to perform their administrative 
duties gratuitously. But to the Greek such a government 
was aristocratic. Since popular government meant personal 
government on the part of the demos, and such personal 
government, which implied the political education of the 
masses, was part of the Periclean ideal, to secure services from 
the poorer citizens some compensation for the loss of time 
was necessary, and the numerical equality which democracy 
demands would have been a mere fiction had not these services 
been secured by pay. This is the extreme theory of the 
system of payment, the theory as expressed in the institutions 
of the period succeeding the Peloponnesian War. The system 
inaugurated by Pericles fell far short of this. Pie introduced 
pay only for the courts 1 —that is, only for a portion of the 
people engaged in an occupation which absorbed all their time 
and attention. Considering the circumstances of the time this 
was clearly a necessity, for the heliaea was now organised and 
subdivided and perhaps for the first time assumed the form of 
courts sitting permanently, and the increase of business, due to 
the formation of the empire, rendered an increase of attendance 
necessary. Again, the pay as given by Pericles was not a real 
compensation for services. The ou<a(rTu<bs (ucrOos seems origin¬ 
ally to have been only one obol per day, 2 and, though it was 
afterwards raised to three, the mention of the rpuofioXov by 
Aristophanes in connection with Cleon’s name 3 renders it 
probable that it was that statesman, the exaggorator of all 
Periclean tendencies, who was responsible for its introduction. 
Three obols was probably full compensation for services and as 
much as could bo earned in an ordinary trade. 4 But the one 
obol introduced by Pericles must bo looked on rather as an 
ojioBiou —a means of ensuring country peoplo the power of 
getting to Athens and performing their services at all. The 
system as adopted by its first exponent was, therefore, a very 
mild one; its importance was due to its recognition of the true 
democratic principle,—that services could bo expected from all 
tho citizens only on the condition of the introduction of some 
such measure. 5 Tho council of five hundred came also to be 

1 Arist. Pol. ii. 12 ; Ath. Pol. 27. lioplitcs on foreign service. 

2 Aristoph. Clouds 863. 5 In Plato’s Gorgias (p. 515 k) we find 

3 Knights 255 ; ef. I Vasps 505. that it was Pericles who first made the 

4 It was tho rate of pay for the licet Athenians “idle and talkative” (apyol 
and half tho rate for tho Athenian kclI XdXoi), which means (interpreted 
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p a id—we do not know when, but probably at an early period, 1 
—for tkis was a permanent body sitting all the year round, and 
it was as necessary for its members to receive payment as it 
was for the dicasts. The rate was a drachma a day for all 
days except festivals. 2 

The pay for attendance at the eeclesia (/j.L&Qb$ J/c/cA/^crtacrTfc- 
kos) was a much more sweeping measure. It was not introduced 
until after the Peloponnesian War by Agyrrhius, who became a 
prominent politician about the year 395. The amount was at 
first one obol, which was then raised by a certain Heracleides 
to two, and afterwards by Agyrrhius again to three obols. 3 
This payment was a consequence of the loss of the empire and 
the consequent lack of interest in public business, for we are 
told that it was considered necessary to ensure a sufficient 
attendance of the masses, and a chance reference, dating 
probably from 392, informs us that the attendance became 
larger when the pay had been raised to three obols. 4 This pay¬ 
ment for the eeclesia was much less necessary than that for the 
other bodies, for the assembly met less frequently and its 
sittings were less prolonged. There is, in fact, some absurdity 
involved in the idea of a whole people paying itself for attend¬ 
ance on public business, and the payment may have been in the 
nature of a fine, those present gaining what those who were 
absent lost. But the money may have been drawn largely from 
burdens laid upon the rich; the institution seems to have been 
a desperate effort to keep up the old traditions and retain the 
balance of classes, and this effort pushed up the rate at the 
close of the fourth century to a drachma a day. 5 

Other measures connected with the leaders of this period are 
so-called bribes in the shape of state-distributions to the people 
(Biavofiai or StaSocrets). This custom was established long before 
the time of Pericles, for the surplus revenue from the mines of 
Laurium had in early days been so divided. 6 The later distri¬ 
butions consisted of corn-doles, land-assignments in the form of 


into Periclean language) that they liad 
the <rx°^V which became an imperial 
aristocracy, and that they gained the 
political insight {KpiriKi) dvvapus) which 
came from the free discussion of poli¬ 
tical questions. 

1 In Ath. Pol. (24) the five hundred 
are included in the number of citizens 
who lived off the empire. Thuc. (viii. 


69) mentions this pucrOos for the year 
41.1. 

2 Hesycli. s.v. Pov^s Xa%«V. Ac¬ 
cording to Ath. Pol. (62) the members 
received five obols. 

3 Ath. Pol 41. 

4 Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. 302. 

5 Ath. Pol 62. 
c Her. vii. 144. 
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cleruchies, and payments for festivals (Oeo)pu<d). Probably none 
of these originated with Pericles, and the third abus€, which 
was to become the greatest, grew out of the payment of two 
obols for the theatre (&6 >/?£/Um) which was introduced by 
Cleophon. 1 It is true that the system of distribution went on 
on a far larger scale during the presidency of Pericles and his 
immediate successors than had heretofore been possible. This 
was an inevitable consequence of the vast resources added to 
the state by the existence of the Athenian Empire, and accounts 
for the association of this practice with the name of the greatest 
of the democratic leaders, who may have exaggerated the system, 
and led to the enormous scale on which it was afterwards 
applied. But the principle of “ distribution ” was one inherent 
in the structure of a Greek democracy. It was due to the 
simple principle that the state was a Kowmaa, a joint-stock 
company, and hence that any surplus in “ goods ” which accrued 
to it should be distributed viritim amongst the citizens. Athens 
had now a great deal to distribute, but it was not all unearned 
increment. The profits of the empire were won by rigorous 
work which kept 20,000 Athenian citizens engaged in constant 
political, military, and naval service.- The great change which 
wo have traced, the introduction of pay, was itself not a cause 
but a symptom. A people does not demand payment for 
political services until it is fit to rule. Even the vast slave 
population of Athens could not create the ideal democracy. It 
required an empire. 

§ 4 The Working of the democratic Constitution of Athens 

The apex of the constitution was the council of five hundred, 
which was open to all citizens over thirty years of age, and 
which continued to be chosen by lot, fifty members from each 
tribe, fifty more being selected as substitutes (o t ivikaxomd) to 
fill up possible gaps in the body. The office was not a burden 
imposed on the citizens* the candidates presented themselves 
voluntarily, and competition for membership was keon, since 
the functions of the post wore dignified and important and the 
services well paid. The members had to pass a ftoiajmcria before 
the previous council,and, at the close of their functions, the 

8 ib. 45. 


1 AIK. Pol. 28. 


a ib. 24. 
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theory of individual responsibility was enforced by submitting 
each councillor to a separate audit. 1 The board had certain 
definite officials connected with it for certain definite purposes; 
but it seems safest to regard the chief of these as not themselves 
members of the body, for the secretary of the city 2 was elected 
by the people even in the fourth century, and oilier officials had 
been formerly elected in this manner but were afterwards 
chosen by lot. Chief amongst such officials must have been the 
auditor of the council ttJs (jov Aiys), apparently an 

independent authority and an external check on its actions, 
who kept a record of its proceedings and an audit that was 
probably concerned mainly with finance. 3 

But the council was too large a body to perform its functions 
as an active executive efficiently without further subdivision 
of its members. It worked, therefore, through committees. 
Occasionally these were temporary, appointed for special pur¬ 
poses. But there were besides regular but changing committees 
known as 7rpurdv€tv, which brought the council into relation with 
the ecclesia. The council was divided by tribes into committees 
of fifty members each, each presiding tribe (</>uAo) Trpvravevovu-a) 
sitting in turn for a tenth part of the year, which was called a 
TrpvTaveta. In the fifth century a narrower board of ten, chosen 
from this tribe and sitting for seven days, with a president 
(hriQrTarrjs) selected daily by lot from this narrower body, were 
the intermediaries between the council and the ecclesia and 
the presidents of both bodies. 4 A change subsequently intro¬ 
duced, not known earlier than the year 378 but probably 
dating back to the archonship of Eucleides (403), divorced the 
presidency of the council and popular assembly from the 
committee of the prytany. When the council or ecclesia was 
summoned, the epistates of the prytany selected by lot nine 
TrpoeSpocj one from each tribe except the one presiding, and a 
second epistates from them, and it was this still more evan¬ 
escent committee that laid business before the two assemblies/’ 
The task of the latter was merely formal, for the preparation 
of business was of course made by the permanent board of 

1 Aesch. c. Ctes. 20; a psephism the title itself does not occur in Ath. 

{ C.I.A. ii. 114) recommends a coun- Pul. (54), although IJarpocration quotes 
cillor to be crowned “as soon as he Aristotle. 

shall have passed his audit.” 4 Arg. ad Dcmosth. c. Androt. p. 

2 Ath. Pol. 54 ; Thuc. vii. 10. 590. 

Pollux viii. 98 ; Harpocrat. s.v. ; ° Ath. Pol. 44 ; Suid. s.v. I tt urr (It 7 ]s. 
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prytaneis for the daily meetings of the whole body of five 
hundred, and from them, in all matters which the council was 
not competent to decide, the debate spread to the wide circle 
of the people. For the council had a double character. It was 
a probouleutic senate preparing business for the ecclesia, but it 
was also the chief administrative authority which carried out 
the resolutions of the assembly. Its administrative power was 
exercised by a general presidency over other officials, whom it 
could summon for the purpose of instructions, less frequently 
by commissioners appointed from its own body. A review of 
its executive functions shows that they were connected with 
almost every department of administration. The council had 
the peace control of the military arrangements of the state; it 
inspected the fleet and the wharfs, and saw to the upkeep of 
the cavalry (hnrdd) } and doubtless also of the hoplite force. It 
performed the routine duties connected with foreign policy, 
received embassies and brought them before the people, and 
swore to treaties with foreign states; the empire added new 
duties to its foreign control, and it was the council which 
prepared the schedules of tribute that were to be submitted to 
the people. In the domain of finance it had a real control 
over the details of expenditure, and perhaps the chief voice in 
the question of estimates. It was its duty to see how the 
necessary supplies for the year could be raised; it leased the 
taxes, receiving the returns with the apodectae; and it exacted 
debts to the state from private individuals. Lastly, it possessed 
jurisdiction, for special impeachments (doayytXicu) were brought 
before the council. These were prosecutions for special crimes 
affecting the welfare of the community—such as conspiracy, 
treason, and bribery of certain kinds. 1 Usually (in later times 
almost invariably) it acted only as a court of first instance; 
but we are told that it originally had summary jurisdiction and 
could punish with fines, imprisonment, and even death. Sub¬ 
sequently these powers wore taken away, and an appeal from 
its judgment was allowed to a dicastery. 2 The council had 
also, in the fourth century, the right of hearing, in the first 
instance, appeals against magistrates for not carrying out 
the laws. Its jurisdiction was therefore to a limited extent 
what we should call “administrative” (i.e. applying only to 
a certain class of offenders), but as a whole it was concurrent 
1 Ilyporekl. pro Eux. § 22. 2 Ath. Pol. 45. 
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with, where it was not merely preliminary to, that of the 
popular Courts. 

The ecclesia was nominally the whole body of free Athenian 
citizens over eighteen years of age; practically it was as many 
as could he got together, and even during the Peloponnesian 
War the maximum attendance did not exceed 5000. 1 For 
those legislative acts the validity of which nominally required 
ratification by the whole people, the number 6000 was taken 
to represent the state ; and this quorum was demanded for acts 
of privilege (ro/rot hr dv8p[), such as the conferment of citizen¬ 
ship, of dispensation from the laws (aoeta), and probably for the 
ostracism. 2 The meetings of the ecclesia were of two kinds. 
It was the ordinary and regular meetings (at reraypLevo^ ii< rah* 
vofMQu ), of which there were four a prytany, which made the 
assembly the chief administrative body; for these meetings 
were independent of the special summons of a magistrate, and 
business was discussed in them according to a regular pro¬ 
gramme. But the great questions of the hour generally came 
up for discussion in the extraordinary assemblies (o-ny/cA^rot), 
which were specially convened by the prytaneis, usually at the 
request of a strategus. In both cases the business was prepared 
for the ecclesia by this committee of the council, and came 
before it in the form of a jmobouleuma. Sometimes the council 
takes on itself the duty of advice, and sends down a bill con¬ 
taining a definite proposal which it urges the assembly to 
accept; at other times it does not venture an opinion, but simply 
states a question in the bill handed down through the prytaneis, 
and asks the members of the lower house to come to some con¬ 
clusion by themselves. 3 In the case of a proposal of the first 
kind debate in the ecclesia could be entirely avoided, at least 
in the fourth century, by a very effective system of closure 
known as the irpoxeiporovia^ a preliminary vote being taken as 
to whether the assembly should accept the proposal of the 
council without debate or not. 4 

At first sight a very strict limitation on the powers of a 
deliberative assembly seems to be contained in the rule that 
no business could be debated in the ecclesia which had not first 

1 Thuc. viii. 72. Sri Sojcei rrj fiovXrj kt\ : in the second 

2 Andoc. de Myst. § 87. 6tl donee T 77 fHovXrj rbv St}/jlov . . . (3ov- 

3 In the first case the formula of XetiecrQcu 6 tl tv avrtp 8 ok€? dpiarov 

decrees runs yv<Jj/.i7]v de (robs Trpoiopovs) elvou. 

<rvp,(3dXX€<r0cu tt)S (3ovXr)s els rbv drjjmov, 4 Harpocrat. s.v. tt pox^porovla. 
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been prepared by the council. But at Athens this restriction 
was merely formal. The members of the ecclosia an un¬ 
limited power of adding to bills, and inscriptions show numerous 
decrees in which riders have been appended to the original 
probouleuma. Again, though they were limited in debate to 
the matter brought forward by the council, they were not 
bound merely to accept or reject even a definite proposal of 
that body, but could come to a directly opposite or even 
alternative decision on the subject. 1 And lastly, the ecclesia 
gained an indirect power of originating business by suggesting 
that the council ought to bring forward a probouleuma of a 
certain kind. 2 We may imagine that this moral pressure was 
seldom disregarded. 

The ecclesia was the sovereign administrative power in the 
state, but it was not a true legislative assembly. The idea of 
the full sovereignty of the people did not originate until late 
in Athenian history, and was probably never held quite 
thoroughly. The sovereign was the constitution, and the 
constitution was protected by the courts of law, not so much 
by the heliaea as a whole as by each separate panel of dicasts 
which had taken the heliastic oath, and which performed in the 
course of its ordinary jurisdiction the functions of a supreme 
court. In the year 409 we find the ecclesia denouncing the 
verdict of a jury which, on appeal, had declared the illegality 
of a decree in honour of one of the assassins of Phryniehus. It 
suggests that the jurors have been bribed, and desires that they 
shall be brought to trial. 3 But its energies are spent in the 
vote of censure; it cannot upset the decision of the court. 
The ecclesia could, in fact, only bo the author of administrative 
decrees (^/Hor/mra), not laws (vofio t), and, though it could 
originate legislation, it could not complete it. To support this 
theory some check on the action of individual members of the 
ecclesia was clearly necessary; otherwise the people might be 
betrayed into the committal of illegal acts. Hence the institu¬ 
tion of the indictment for illegal proposals (ypa<]#i Trapavo/mv), 
the efficiency of which as a safeguard to the constitution caused 
it finally to replace every other system of checks which had 
been devised. It might be levelled equally against the proposer 

1 An instance in found in Xeu. i\ pr)([>l<r0 at) rep d'rjp.ip TrpoftovXeticraffCLv 

Hell. vii. 1, 1-14. Tpv fiov\r}v ifcveyKcw is rov drifiov irepl 

2 The formula runs diooxOcu (or kt\ . a Hicks n. 56. 
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of a psephism or the initiator of a law, and the mover was 
liable t<S> prosecution within the limit of a year, if his measure 
was invalid either in matter or in form. A psephism was 
invalid in form if it had not been submitted to the judgment 
of the council, or if it was one of those bills which, like the 
raising of a property-tax, required as a preliminary to its 
promulgation a decree of exemption (ddetu) which had not been 
gained; it was invalid in contents if it was in conflict with an 
existing law. The invalidity of laws rested chiefly on the 
question of form; neglect of proper promulgation or of the 
other rules which regulated the introduction of new laws might 
expose a would-be legislator to this indictment. 1 Attempts on 
the part of the ecclesia to assume a legislative power and on 
the part of individuals to tamper with the constitution were 
thus frustrated. Since there was no proper ministry at Athens 
holding office for a term of years and responsible for all im¬ 
portant measures, the introduction of the ypa<j b) Trapavofuov 
was necessary to make the unofficial orator feel the responsibility 
of his position, and was the means by which the assembly 
protected itself from the appalling consequences that might 
follow the extreme freedom of initiative permitted in that body. 
It has, indeed, been thought that a law at least might be assailed 
“ on the vague charge of inexpediency/ 5 and that the indictment 
lay against legislation which was not unconstitutional but 
which subsequent reflection proved to bo bad. 2 It is not im¬ 
possible that the ever-increasing danger threatened by the 
irresponsible adviser may have forced the Athenians even to 
this stage of iniquitous precaution, but it is unlikely that the 
principle found a place in the original theory of this indictment. 
There were, however, limits to the Gfraphe and precautions 
against its being used as a mere party weapon. After the 
expiration of a year the mover was free from criminal prosecu¬ 
tion, and the law or psephism alone could be assailed, while the 
prosecutor who did not obtain one-fifth of the votes was fined 
and lost the right of bringing such indictments in the future. 

There was therefore, properly speaking, no strictly legis- 

1 Iii one rare case we find a conflict from the day on which they were 

of the contents of laws. Timocrates passed (Dorn. c. Tim. §§ 43, 73). 

proposed a law of life own with retro- But this too is resolvable into a 
spective action, without previously re- question of form, 
pealing a law which enacted that - Wayte (Dem. c. Amlrot. and c. 
measures should come into operation Timacr. p. xxxv.) 
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lative sovereign at Athens, no one body whose mandate had 
immediately the force of law; for the Athenian, like tfee G-reek 
citizen generally, conceived himself to be living under the 
impersonal sovereignty of law itself. Yet, although progressive 
legislation was an idea which had little attraction for a Greek, 
revision and amendment were indispensable, and there was a 
means, at once safe, rapid, and scientific, of effecting a change 
in the laws at Athens. The procedure of early times is indeed 
lost to us, and we know the process of legislation only in its 
final stage. Two normal modes of correcting the laws were 
ultimately developed—one depending on the initiative of private 
individuals, the other on that of officials whose duty was 
revision. The first mode was initiated in the ecclesia. At 
annual intervals the question was put to the vote whether the 
laws should be confirmed as they stood or be revised, and for 
this purpose they were submitted in groups to the people. 1 If 
a revision of one or more groups was voted for, provision was 
taken for the appointment of vofwOenu by the ecclesia. Mean¬ 
while individuals who wished to suggest changes had to ensure 
the proper publication of their amendments, while the assembly 
appointed five public advocates (crvvrjyopoi) to argue in defence 
of the laws assailed. The nomothetae, the final ratifying 
authority to which the respective claims of the new and the 
old measures were to bo submitted, wore not a permanent body, 
but were on each occasion appointed by lot from the heliaea, 
their numbers varying from five hundred to a thousand, probably 
according to the importance of the laws under consideration. 
They were organised as a miniature ecclesia with an epistates 
and proedri of their own, and their vote, whether given in 
favour of the existing measure or of the new proposal, was 
final. The second mode (the fiuydWts raw vojuov) differs from 
the first only in the respect that this machinery was set in 
motion by the thesmothetae of the year. It was their annual 
duty to examine the whole code of laws and to see if there 
were any which were contradictory or out of date. 2 Discoveries 
of this kind were published with amendments suggested by 
these officials, and the alternatives submitted, as in the former 
case, to the judgment of nomothetae appointed by the ecclesia. 

Legislation, therefore, was a work of co-operation between 
the two great popular bodies, the ecclesia and the heliaea. But, 
1 Dom. c. Timocr. §§ 20 IT. " Auseh. c. Ctes. § 38. 
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though hampered in its legislative action, the administrative 
powers mi the assembly were as wide as they well could be. 1 
It declared war and made peace, received envoys introduced to 
it by the council, appointed ambassadors, and sanctioned com¬ 
mercial relations with foreign states. It had the supreme 
ratifying authority in all matters affecting revenues and the 
administration of finance, even venturing at times on such 
extreme measures as the creation of monopolies 2 and the 
depreciation of the coinage. 3 It professed to control the state 
religion and to sanction the admission of foreign gods into the 
Attic Pantheon, until the liberalism of the democracy, combined 
with the desire for divine protection of every kind, had made of 
Athens a very Egypt of strange divinities. 4 It conferred citizen¬ 
ship and the right of intermarriage on foreigners, immunity on 
states or kings, and rewards and honours, such as maintenance 
in the Prytaneium, on its benefactors. There is nothing 
surprising in the exercise of powers of a general or only 
occasionally recurring character by a body constituted like the 
Athenian ecclesia. What may surprise us is the minute 
attention it paid to the details of administration, typical 
instances of which may best be found in its control of the 
highest officials of the state in a department which a popular 
body has peculiar difficulty in administering—that of foreign 
policy. The ecclesia exercised a minute supervision over the 
conduct of generals engaged on a foreign campaign, and the 
free criticism of their actions by the assembly was often a 
prelude to prosecution before a court of law. The independent 
powers of commanders on foreign expeditions do not appear to 
have been very clearly defined, and the difficulty of the position 
of the strategi was due to the fact that no clear line was drawn 
between what they might and what they might not do. The 
jealous demos might even censure them for granting unauthorised 
terms to a town which they had captured; 5 and generals seem 
occasionally to have been convicted for carrying out the literal 


1 On these see Schomann de Qomitvis 
Atheniensium pp. 281-33S. 

2 [Arist.] Oecon. ii. 37. 

3 Aristopli. Eccles. SI6 ff. 

4 Aristopli. ap. Atheuas. ix. p. 372 
b. {Fragm. 470 Dindorf) A’iy vtttop 

airQv tt]v n t 6 \lp TrerroirjKas avr -AOtj- 
v&v, It was the ecclesia that deified 


Alexander (Ael. Var. Ilist. 5, 12) and 
paid divine honours to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes (I J lnt. Dcmetr. 10). 

c Thuc. ii. 70 (the surrender of 
Potidaea in the winter of 430) ’AOTjvam 
rods (rrparyjyods iTr'gndcraPTQ tin tivev 
a vtQv ^vptftrjcrap. 
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instructions and not the implied wishes of the people. 1 For, 
though it was the courts that condemned, this condemnation 
was but the final expression of the criticism of the assembly. 
The supposed limitations of the ordinary commander are best 
illustrated by the fact that, for distant or important expeditions, 
generals were sometimes appointed with autocratic powers (crrpa- 
rtjyol avTOK par opes) who were not expected to refer the details 
of administration to the home government—that is, to the council 
and the ecclesia. If patriotism or strong political feeling 
prompted a general in the field to adopt an independent line 
of action, he was playing a somewhat uneven game. Success 
did not always mean condonation, for it might not coincide with 
the political views of the majority for the time, while failure 
meant treason and death. When the Thebans freed themselves 
from their Spartan garrison in 379, two generals co-operated 
with them from the Athenian frontier; they were successful but 
condemned. When Diopeithes, the Athenian general in the 
Chersonese, made a wanton and unauthorised attack in 342 
on the Macedonian possession of Thrace, his action was justified 
by the people, and the war which ended with Chaeroneia 
was the result. A strong government can afford to be 
capricious. Its absence of principle does not render it assailable 
from within, and may enable it to accept the results of success 
from without. 

The authority of the ecclesia, great as it was, would have 
been very incomplete had it not been supplemented by that of 
the parallel corporation of the heliaea. This ranks with the 
council as one of the sworn, responsible, and (for foreign 
purposes) representative bodies of the Athenian state. 2 It was 
composed nominally of all full Athenian citizens over thirty 
years of age; but* since service appears to have been voluntary, 
it would practically have consisted of those who, having taken 
the holiastic oath, 2 had given in their names to the nine Archons 
and heen declared duly qualified for the service. Their number 
in the fifth century appears to have been unfixed, and the 

1 As e..(j. iu tlio condemnation of the 2 e.g. the treaty with Chalcis (Hicks 
generals of the Sicilian expedition of n. 28) begins Ai6yv7)TOS ehre' kclt& r&de 
425 (Thun. iv. 05). These generals rbv opKov bjxbaai ’AOrjvaloov rr\v (3 ov\t]v 

seem to have acted within their in- kclI rote ducaa-rds. 

struetions (ib. iii. 115), but they 3 All Athenian citizens took the 

had not accomplished the unexpressed holiastic oath (Harpocrat. s .u Ardettus). 

object of conquering Sicily. 
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traditional six thousand, if not an exaggeration, 1 was probably 
a nominal number. For the extreme improbability has been 
pointed out of so many duly-qualified citizens serving in the 
same year. 2 The list must have excluded the magistrates, the 
council of five hundred, and all citizens who did not wish to 
serve, since the duty was not compulsory. Aristophanes’ 
references would lead us to suppose that the jurors were 
usually elderly, and indeed the post, though a convenient 
retiring pension for an old man, would not be a good investment 
for the energy of a young one. In the fourth century we find 
the heliasts divided into ten panels (the number having no 
connection with the tribes), and these panels, as well as their 
places of meeting, were called “ dicasteries.” It is generally 
supposed that they were composed of five hundred jurors each, 
with one thousand as an added and supplementary number. 
But, if the full number was not six thousand, different panels 
must have been partly composed, as Frankel has shown, of 
the same individuals—a practice for which there is direct 
evidence. 3 

These dicasteries were numbered A to K, and each heliast 
was presented with a ticket which contained the number of his 
panel and his own name and deme. The court in which each 
section had to sit for the day was assigned by lot, but every case 
was not tried by a complete section. Some were heard before 
parts of sections, others before several sections combined, the 
numbers varying from 200 to 2500. 4 These panels may doubt¬ 
less be dated back to the fifth century, and form the final 
development of the right of appeal which Solon gave to the 
people. As these appeals had been made indifferently in civil 
and criminal cases, so the final jurisdiction of the courts covered 
both. The distinction between the civil or private law and tho 
criminal as a part of the public law, though not strongly marked 
in theory, was expressed by a difference of procedure and a 
difference of name. The characteristics of private suits (Sweat 
tStat or Sweat simply) were that they could be brought only by 
the interested party, that the compensation recovered belonged 

1 Aristophanes (Wasps 660) gives it cura vres ol diKafrovres OafjLci (nreijoowiv 
as an approximate, the Ath. Pol. (24) £v iroXXois yoy i p&(f>0ai yp&fijia(rtv. 

as around number. ^ 4 Care was, however, taken that the 

2 Frankel die Attische Geschwornen- number should always be an odd one, 

gerichte. to avoid equality of votes. 

3 Aristoph. Plut. 1166 oihc irbs 
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to the plaintiff, that court fees (rTpyraveui) were deposited as a 
surety, and that if the plaintiff threw up the action h$ was not 
punished for his retirement from the case. In public suits on 
the other hand (Sikgu 8^/xocrtat or ypacfxii), which covered criminal 
cases, such as serious offences against the person and offences 
against the state, the charge could be brought by any full 
Athenian citizen and the compensation, if in money, belonged to, 
or, if it took the form of punishment, was inflicted by, the state. 
No court fees were deposited, and if the prosecutor gave up the 
charge or did not get one-fifth of the votes, he was fined a 
thousand drachmae and lost the power of bringing other similar 
charges in the future. 

In the heliastic oath the jurors swore to give their decisions 
according to the laws and decrees in force; 1 but there was 
little guarantee that they knew the law, and the circumstances 
were adverse to their respecting it when known. It is true 
that Athens, as perhaps most Greek states, took care to sim¬ 
plify her law as much as possible by constant revision, and the 
process of codification and publication which was ever going 
on enabled her to dispense with a professional class of lawyers. 
But the theory that every Athenian citizen knew the whole 
law was hardly a justifiable corollary from this practice, or a 
sufficient ground for dispensing with a class of skilled inter¬ 
preters. The dicasts did not, like the Roman judices in criminal 
trials and like the modern jurymen, decide on questions of fact 
under the legal guidance of a judge. The only guidance they 
had was that of interested parties quoting the law on either 
side. Most of their verdicts must have been mere decisions in 
equity, on what soomed to them the merits of the case; and 
appeals to an Athenian jury must have been at the best appeals 
to abstract considerations of justice, at the worst to personal 
passions and prejudices. There was no power which could 
♦revise their sentences; a new trial might be granted by the 
legal fiction of false evidence having been tendered in the first 
(oLK't) favfio/mpTvpuov ), but most of the cases before these courts 
were of the nature of avror^Xct^, final and irrevocable. If 
we add to all this the fact that the dicasts were the only irre¬ 
sponsible officials at Athens, the great powers which they 
wielded are manifest and must have been only too clearly felt 

1 Rem. c . Timocr. }>. 7*U> f?;r/>tov- fffiara rod (tijjxov rod ’AOrjvaloov Kal 
fiat Kara robs pbpovs Kal ru. xprjtpl- r?js ftovAys tlop n r^vraKotrUav. 
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by themselves. Their capacity may be gauged by the fact that 
they were composed of the classes who found it profitable to 
give up*regular employment for the pittance of three obols a 
day. Their purity of administration does not seem to have 
been often tainted with direct bribery—a precaution against 
which was found in the provision that a dicast should not 
know until the very day of the trial in what court he was to 
sit. The two earliest cases of suspected bribery both date 
from the year 40 9, 1 but there is ample evidence that about 
this time a peculiarly shameless form of corruption had grown 
up in state trials. The juries were a professional class and 
lived off their pay ; they were the poorest class and knew their 
advantage over the rich : consequently it was not uncommon 
for prosecutors to tell the jury that such was the state of the 
public finances, they could not hope to draw their pay if they 
did not convict the accused and confiscate his property. 2 This 
practice—hardly credible if not so well supported by first-hand 
evidence—was merely one of the phases of the free fight between 
rich and poor in which the Peloponnesian War resulted, and a 
sign of the evils which necessarily followed the ill-judged effort 
to maintain a political regime which the empire alone justified. 
But national feeling must have been almost as grave a source 
of wrong as party interest. The Athenian courts were com¬ 
posed of large masses of men, varying from two hundred to 
a thousand, and subject therefore to those waves of emotion 
which the Aristotelian theory of the infallibility of judgment 
of the gathered multitude ignores. 3 Arguing before such a 
court was like speaking before a political audience, and its 
decisions must to a large extent have been directed by the 
political prejudices of the moment. The history of the impeach¬ 
ment of Pericles and of many another statesman shows that not 
only was it a change in political sentiment which directed the 
prosecution, but that the same change decided the verdict. It 
was the policy of party leaders and their followers that was really 
on trial in these courts, and the collapse of almost every states¬ 
man and general who fell was determined by their sentences. 
For the fifth century we may cite the instances of Pericles, 
Paches, Laches and the other generals to Sicily; in the fourth 
the charges become more frequent as changes of policy become 

1 Hicks n. 56 § 3 ; Ath. Pol . 27. (c. Nicom.) § 22. Of. Aristoph. Eq. 

2 Lysias 27 (c. Epicr.) §§ 1, 2 ; 30 1357. 3 Arist. Pol. iii. 11. 
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more rapid. The peace of Antalcidas brought with it the 
prosecution of Agyrrhius and of almost every other p imminent 
man whose influence seemed to have led up to it; Callistratus’ 
long rule of oratory ended in exile and death; and after the 
battle of Chaeroneia, which was fought over again in the courts, 
many were found to have escaped the chances of war only to 
fall victims to the relentless oratory of Lycurgus. Yet this 
was perhaps the purest form of government that the Greek 
world saw, for even its tyranny was open and undisguised; and 
the judgment of a sober critic of the close of the fourth century, 
while it notes the absolutism of the demos, justifies it by its 
results. “The demos has made itself lord of everything, and 
manages all branches of the administration by its decrees in 
the ecclesia and by its judgments in the law-courts. In these 
it is the people which is the sovereign, for even the decisions 
of the council are brought before it. And the principle seems 
to he right. For the few are more corruptible than the many, 
more susceptible to bribery and to favour.” 1 

But the assembly and the courts, although the main, were 
not the only channels through which popular energy was 
expended and political education won. The administrative 
offices held by individuals were particularly large in number, 
and were at least doubled when Athens became an imperial 
state and a new Athens grew up in the cleruchies and colonies 
beyond the sea. Many of these we have already mentioned, 
and many more will be treated when we come to deal with the 
organisation of the empire. It is sufficient to observe that 
the Constitution of Athens , in an attempt to estimate the 
numbers of the bureaucracy for the middle of the fifth century, 
makes the total reach the alarming proportions of fourteen 
hundred, of which half were “home” and half “foreign ” offices. 2 
As appointment to most of these was made by lot, the Athenian 
citizen was unfortunate who did not once in his lifetime get 
his share of individual rule. And even a year of such office 
implied an education of no mean order; even at home, where 
the duties were mainly those of routine, it meant an insight 
into the working of the hidden machinery of the state; abroad, 

1 Ath. Pol. 41 ; c-f. Arist. Pol. iii. purer the stream.” 

15 “again the many are more in- - Ath. Pol. 24 d/>X a * 5’ Hvdrjfxoi pb 
corruptible than the few ; it is like ds eVraKocrfous tlvdpas, vnrep6ptoi S’ ds 
water: the greater the volume the tirraKocrlovs. 
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in the cities of the empire and in the cleruchies, it gave a 
knowledge of how men must be guided, new contingencies faced, 
and unforeseen dangers overcome. 

But, if democracy be taken to imply the levelling of indi¬ 
vidual eminence, that of Athens was a failure. Few states 
have ever been more completely under the sway of great 
personalities. It is a phase of national life which, on general 
grounds, should not create the least surprise ; for it is one of 
the oldest lessons in history that, while oligarchy is the true 
leveller of merit, a democracy brings with it a hero-worship 
generally of an extravagant kind, and that the masses attain 
sufficient union for the exercise of power only through the 
worship of a supposed intellectual king. At Athens periods of 
long personal ascendency will be recalled by the bare mention 
of a few names. For the fifth century we need but cite those 
of Pericles, Cleon, Nicias, and Alcibiades; for the fourth 
those of Timotheus, Agyrrhius, Callistratus, Eubulus, Demo¬ 
sthenes, and Lycurgus. The types of power represented by 
these names, and those of others almost equally great, are 
very varied. Pericles holds a long and continued series of 
military commands; the influence of Nicias, Alcibiades, 
and Timotheus also rests mainly on the personal conduct 
of expeditions; Callistratus and Demosthenes sway the state 
almost exclusively by their oratory; Cleon, Agyrrhius, Eubulus, 
and Lycurgus are financial geniuses of a very high order. We 
are here only briefly characterising the main sources of the 
influence of these men. In many cases the various personal 
qualifications are combined, and the happy possessor of these 
versatile gifts assumes a position greater than that of a modern 
prime minister, for he combines a greater number of powers 
and exercises personally a greater variety of functions than 
the highest official of any modern state. Now the constitu¬ 
tional historian is hardly concerned at all with this phenomenon, 
if the personal ascendency which he observes is simply the 
result of a wholly informal personal influence, and can be 
proved to rest simply on public opinion. He need only note 
it as an effect of the practice and a violation of the spirit of 
the constitution. The ecclesia which will listen only to the 
voice of Pericles and Callistratus, and the courts which condemn 
at the nod of Cleon and Lycurgus, are still thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic bodies. It is only when he observes traces of the fact 
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that such personal power was, if not contemplated, at least 
allowed by the actual form of the constitution, that h^feels it 
his duty to discuss those spheres of office which might have 
made their holders possible heads of the state. 

The first office which attracts attention is that of the generals 
(o-T/)aT??yot), who formed, as we saw, a college of ten based on 
the ten Cleisthenean tribes. Their most distinctive right was 
that of procuring special meetings of the ecclesia, 1 debate in 
which seems to have been strictly limited to proposals put 
before them by the general; and no other meetings were allowed 
to take precedence of assemblies thus specially convened. 2 From 
this power of meeting the council and ecclesia was developed a 
series of financial functions, including the estimates of the 
military budget for the year and proposals for raising the 
requisite supplies. This was especially the case in the fifth 
century, when the great finance offices had not yet arisen: the 
separate state treasuries were in the hands of controlling boards, 
but the estimates for different departments could be made only 
by magistrates. The strategi were thus ministers of finance for 
foreign affairs, 3 and controlled the details of expenditure in their 
own departments, all the funds voted from the treasuries for 
military purposes passing through their hands. 4 Amongst their 
special military duties we may reckon, besides their actual 
leadership in war, the general command of the home forces and 
control of the home defences. They possessed jurisdiction in 
military matters, for the appeal against the levy (KardXoyos) 
was made to them, and they had the direction of the court in 
all offences against martial law, which they either undertook in 
person or remitted to the taxiarchs; while in the field they had 
the right of punishing summarily with death the most serious 
offences, such as treasonable negotiations with the enemy. 5 One 
of their chief responsibilities at home was the care of the corn 
supply of Athens. 6 

In the details of foreign administration their influence must 
also have been very great. It was they who introduced most 
of such business to the assembly and brought forward questions 

1 It was effected through the pry- the court (ijye/novla diKacrTTjplov) in 
taneis, but it is unlikely that the suits arising from the trierarchy and 
permission was ever refused. tlio eiaepopd. 4 Hicks n. 46. 

a Hicks n. 44, 1. 59. Lys. 18 (c. Agorat .), 67. 

3 As such they nominated to the 0 ttjp TraparropiTr^v rod ctctov (Bockh 
trierarchy, and had the presidency of SeeurJc. xiii. p. 423). 
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arising from treaties or from negotiations with foreign states. 
They officiated in treaties and were responsible for their formal 
execution, seeing that the oath was taken and that the proper 
sacrifices were offered on the occasion. 1 The existence of the 
Athenian Empire added to the sphere of their powers. They 
were the commanders-in-chief of the garrisons and of the 
captains of the guard (^povpapxoi) whom we find in the subject 
states. 2 They saw to the exaction of the tribute when it was 
in arrears by commanding the “ tribute-collecting ships/’ 3 and 
probably had the levying of the contingents from the allies both 
in ships and men. 

It will be seen from this enumeration of their functions that 
the Athenian generals were at once leaders in war, ministers of 
war, foreign ministers, and to a great extent ministers of finance. 
It is difficult to see how such powers could be exercised 
collectively by a college of ten. But the difficulty applies only 
to the greater part of the fifth century. In the earlier years 
of this century the polemarch was still commander-in-chief, 
the generals tribal officers. In the fourth century we find a 
complete differentiation of functions amongst the members of 
the college: each general has a title answering to his special 
competence, and is commander of the docks, the Peiraeus, the 
home defences, or the fleet, as the case may be; while 
in the early part of the third century the “ general of 
the hoplites ” appears to be the head of the board. 4 It 
would not therefore be a very extreme hypothesis to 
assume a similar presidency for the period when it is most 
needed—that of the Peloponnesian War, when Athens is par 
excellence a military state. And indeed, though direct evidence 
fails us, constructive evidence is strongly in favour of this view/’ 
The college would only follow the analogy of other Athenian 
boards which are constructed of a president and colleagues 
(orvvdpxovres) ; 6 and if the president of the strategi could direct 
the actions of his colleagues, we have only to remember the 
duties of his office to realise what a power in the state he was. 


1 Hicks n. 28 11. 19, 67. 

2 As in Erythrae (Hicks n. 23 1. 6). 

At the end of the charter of Chalcis we 
find also 7 repl 8£ <pv\aK7)$ Eu/3 olas rob s 
crTpaTTjyobs i-mpLiXea-OaL (Hicks n. 28 
1. 77). s Time. iv. 50. 

4 (TTpaTyyds 6 67 rl 6VXa, or 6 iiri 


rovs ottXLtcls (Ath . Pol. 61). He is 
X^porovrjOels inri ra 6V\a Trp&ras viri) 
roO dtfjuov, circa 272 B.c. {O.I.A. ii. 
13 . 331). 

5 See Appendix. 

6 0-Tpa.rrjyoLS 'Imroicparei XoXapyd 
Kal o-vvapxov'jiv (Hicks n. 46 1. 5). 
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He would have been the only magistrate at Athens in the fifth 
century who was in constant contact with the ecclesi%; he at 
least, if not his colleagues, was elected by the whole people and 
no longer by a single tribe; and his tenure of power might be 
perpetual, for indefinite re-election to the strategia was allowed. 1 
The president and his colleagues might be returned year after 
year by their supporters, or might, by a change of feeling, be 
turned out of office to be replaced by a body of an equally 
homogeneous character. The annual elections must in any 
case have been expressive of the political feeling of the time • 
but, if this theory of the presidency be valid, it is hardly an 
anachronism to speak of “ party ” in the sense of “ ministerial 55 
government when we are dealing with Athenian politics of the 
fifth century. There are, it is true, important differences between 
this accidental and imperfect and the modern contemplated and 
perfect form of responsible government. An Athenian ministry 
did not retire when defeated, and a general might be elected 
for military shill alone and be at political variance with his 
colleagues. But some such personal pre-eminence as that which 
we have described seems to be implied in the accounts of the 
position of Pericles during the last fourteen or fifteen years of 
his life. The only alternative is to suppose that he either 
strained to the utmost or violated the existing forms of the 
constitution. 2 

The strategia was, therefore, undoubtedly the highest office 
of the state, the most natural object of ambition, and the 
surest basis of power. It depended very much on the holder, 
and to a certain extent on the times, whether it became the 
real central point of the Athenian administration; but by the 
extent of the duties it involved, its special powers of initiative, 
and its continuity it offered opportunities of influence far 
above those presented by any other magistracy in the state. 
Yet it was the least democratic office at Athens. Direct 
election is often, if not generally, in favour of men of birth 
and rank, even when it is perfectly free. But election to the 
strategia was practically not free. The office was felt to 
demand a degree of military training and skill which was to be 

1 Phocion is said to have been general fiara in^rpexpav. A similar position 

forty-five times (Plut. Phoc. 8). seems to have been held by Nicias in . 

2 Plut. Per. 16 ; cf. Thuc. ii. 65 425 (Thuc. iv. 28). 

crrpaTrjyb v e'Ckovro koX tt&vtcl ra irp&y- 
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found only in the ranks of the constantly drilled and practised 
“ knights,” and not even amongst the hoplites; while the mere 
mob orator, whose strength was his irresponsibility, shrank 
from putting himself forward for a post which might necessitate 
his carrying out in the field with disastrous consequences to 
himself the suggestions he put forward in the ecclesia. Since 
this office was closed to the rabble, men of the lower classes, 
if they were ambitious of leadership, had to seek some other 
stepping-stone to power; and this was found in financial 
activity. But this activity was necessarily unofficial, since it 
is almost certain that no great finance office, which could be 
held by an individual, existed in the fifth century. 1 Finance 
during this period was managed by boards or by magistrates 
with other functions. It was partly in the hands of the central 
board of the apodectae working with the council, partly in 
those of the separate controlling boards of separate treasuries, 
such as the Hellenotamiae, the “ treasurers of the sacred money 
of Athene/ 5 and the “ treasurers of the other gods, 55 which had 
no initiative but acted merely on the command of the council 
and the assembly; while separate departments had the control 
of their own expenditure, and of these the most important 
were the strategi. There is no evidence of any central 
individual authority directing the finances of the state as a 
whole before the year of reform marked by the archonship of 
Eucleides (403). But the references to Cleon in the Knights 
of Aristophanes exhibit a man of marvellous financial activity : 
which is not only shown in the criticism and prosecution of 
magistrates on their audit, 2 but has a positive connection with 
state contracts, with the sale of confiscated property, even 
with the imposition of such burdens as the trierarchy and the 
property-tax. 3 A portion of this influence may have been 
exercised by Cleon in a semi-official capacity, for there is 
evidence that he was at one time a member of the council; 4 
a persuasive orator might easily sway the decisions of the Five 
Hundred, and the proposer of a measure in this body usually 
(perhaps invariably) carried it through in the ecclesia. But 

1 The evidence of the numerous bduv aipeQeh iirL(jL€\r}Ti}s (Arist . 4). 
official documents preserved in inscrip- 2 11. 258 IF., 304 ff. 

tions seems to he decisive on this 3 11. 103, 258, 912, 923, 1226, 

point, although Plutarch speaks of 1250. 

Aristeides as t&v [ o £] dij/xocria}? irpocr - 4 Aristoph. Eq. 774. 
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perhaps such influence was as often exercised by men who were 
merely private members of the assembly, by means oi amend¬ 
ments to bills or alternative proposals on the measures before the 
house. The financial genius of the fifth century who was not 
a general had to content himself with this informal control. 
But the early part of the fourth century marks a period of 
complete reform in this department, and it is to this century 
that the names of the great chancellors and treasurers, Eubulus, 
Diophantus, Demosthenes, and Lyeurgus, belong. The chief 
reason for this reform, and for the new specialisation in finance, 
was the loss of the empire with its abundant revenues. The 
rabble wanted as much, or rather more, in the way of festival- 
money (QtwptKa) than they had got during the empire; the state 
was still often engaged in war; and how, with a greatly reduced 
income, to supply both these channels of expenditure was the 
aim of most practical statesmen. The burden could not now 
be laid so heavily on the richer classes as it had been by the 
old sliding-scale of the property-tax, and the older mode of 
imposing the burden of the upkeep of the fleet. Excessive 
taxation had in 411 prompted the richer classes to conspiracy, 
and degrees of wealth had been levelled by the long and 
disastrous war. This was the motive for the introduction of 
taxation by syrnmories (crv/woptai), which was applied first to 
the property-tax and afterwards to the trierarchy—a system 
by which pecuniary burdens were made to fall mainly upon 
the upper middle class. This motive is particularly obvious in 
the organisation of the new trierarchic service introduced by 
Periander shortly after 358. A selection of twelve hundred of 
the richer members of the state was made, who were divided 
into twenty syrnmories, two to a tribe, of sixty members each. 1 
We do not know how the maintenance and upkeep of ships 
of war was distributed amongst these syrnmories; the greater 
portion of the expense was supposed to fall on the three 
hundred wealthiest members, but the object and working of 
the law was clearly to extend the incidence of this pecuniary 
burden. Some twenty years earlier, in 378, a similar system, 
the details of which are still more imperfectly known to us, 
had been devised for the eisphora, which apparently made three 
hundred of the wealthiest citizens responsible for the immediate 
advance of this war-tax when required. These then recovered 
1 Dem. de Symm. § 182. 
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from a larger circle of less wealthy citizens the dues owed by 
the latt^\ Both changes meant a gain to society and to the 
state, for they took from the oligarchically minded their one 
ground of complaint, and provided (what in the absence of a 
reserve fund was now an essential) a rapid mode of furnishing 
supplies. But they emphasised still further the distinction 
between the propertied and unpropertied classes, between the 
lovers of peace and retrenchment and the irresponsible 
proletariat reckless about plunging into a war the burdens of 
which fell neither on their persons nor their purses, and careful 
only of the preservation of their city shows and of the public 
doles which enabled them to enjoy their holidays. The great 
financiers were those who could hold the balance between 
classes, show a full treasury whose demands were moderate, 
and yet distribute the theorikon with a lavish hand. No states¬ 
man has better achieved the apparently impossible in finance 
than Eubulus as president of the theoric fund (6 eVt to 0€w- 
ptKov); but the later financier Lycurgus holds an honourable 
second place in his administration of a post somewhat re¬ 
sembling that of a chancellor of the exchequer (6 iirl t{] 
SLoiKrjcrei). Of these two new offices the second is the higher 
in titular rank and in the sphere of its administrative duties, 
and the importance of the first is due chiefly to the nature of 
the fund which it controlled. 1 There was no regular hierarchy 
in the bureaucracy of Athens, and statesmen who managed 
relatively minor departments might be as powerful as the 
chancellor. Given a foothold in office, influence depended on 
the personality of the holder; Demosthenes, for instance, pro¬ 
posed his reform of the trierarchy as superintendent of the 
navy ( iTncrTaTrjs tov volvtlkov ). 

The head of the financial administration 2 was the channel 
through which most of the revenue flowed into the different 
departments for whose use it was destined. His function was 
that of a distributer, and when all other claims were satisfied 
he paid the surplus originally into the theoric fund, but, after 
Demosthenes had in 339 succeeded in persuading the people 

1 Gilbert (Staatsalt. i. p. 231) ex- which largely replaced it, was not 
plains the apparently equal importance instituted until 339. 
of the two offices by the supposition 2 6 iiri ry SioiKyaret. is the official 
that the presidency of the theoric fund title in inscriptions, but we find ra/was 

originated with Eubulus (circa 354), rrjs koivt)$ 7 rpocrddov in the decree in 

and that the office of 6 eirl ry Sioiicycrei, [Plut.] Vit. X. Orat . p. 852 b. 
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to use this surplus for military purposes, into the war-office 
under the control of the strategi. ITe was, therofore^in theory 
merely a paymaster acting on the command of the ecclesia 
and obeying its decrees, some of which were of permanent 
application, others only of an occasional character. But it 
is obvious what influence a man who knew every detail of 
revenue, every item of expenditure must have had in that 
assembly. He was not gifted, like a modern chancellor, with 
the sole right of initiating financial proposals: that right 
was possessed by every individual citizen; but something 
approaching a ministerial character and implying the sole 
right of initiative came to attach to an office the holder of 
which was directly elected, was hampered by no colleagues, 
and remained in power for four years consecutively; and the 
twelve years’ presidency of Lyourgus teaches us how nearly 
the working of the institutions of Athens, where the two 
elements of responsible government, individual control and 
continuity of power, were recognised, might approximate to 
that of a modern state. The presidency of the theoric fund, 
perhaps created in the year 354 by its first great holder 
Eubulus, represented only a single department of the state; 
but that department was one which attracted so much popular 
interest and anxiety that the assumption of the office did in 
certain cases carry with it the leading position in the govern¬ 
ment. 1 The anxiety of the mob to see that the festival- 
money, supplied from the surplus revenue, was increased by 
care and retrenchment in other branches of the service, was 
no doubt the motive which led to this office encroaching on 
the duties of other financial departments. It gradually sub¬ 
sumed the duties of auditor, of apodectae, of the presidents 
of docks and arsenals, and in fact “almost the whole ad¬ 
ministration.” 2 This development was largely due to the 
personal influence of the first great president, for the office 
would never have been assumed as a fitting basis for power 
had it not been thought capable of indefinite extension. 

A review of the military and finance offices which we have 
discussed shows that constitutional history can supply some- 

1 Besides Euhulus we may instance 2 Aesch. c. Ctes. § 25 ; through the 
Diophantus, Demosthenes after Uhae- confidence which Eubulus inspired oliirl 
roneia, and Demades during the same rb deupiKbv KexeipoTovypL&OL — <rxe8bv 
period, as great holders of the office. rrjv ttXrjv diobcrjcriv dx ov T V S tt^Acws. 
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thing approaching a legal basis for the exercise of great 
indivichuii power at Athens. It can point to great offices 
which naturally fell to men who had won the confidence of the 
people; but it does not assert that all who had the confidence 
of the people at any given time were holders of these offices. 
This theory, which underlies modern party government, was 
never distinctly held as a principle of Athenian public life; 
and we cannot better conclude a discussion on the working of 
the Athenian constitution than by supplying that corrective to 
the ministerial theory of government which is presented by 
the popular orator at Athens, the so-called “champion of the 
people ” (TrpocrTdrrjs tov Srjjuov). His sphere of influence was 
twofold, and comprised both the ecclesia and the courts. In 
modern deliberative assemblies, the functions of which corre¬ 
spond to those of the Athenian ecclesia, positive proposals, 
especially those affecting great imperial interests, are usually 
put forward only by a responsible ministry, and the opposition 
is supposed to confine itself to criticism and to attempts at 
throwing out bills. But a popular demagogue at Athens 
might baffle the “ ministry ” at every turn, whether this 
ministry were represented by the generals or a great financial 
official acting in concert with the council. He might, by 
having a temporary majority on his side, succeed, as Cleon 
did in 427, 1 in getting a measure passed which ran entirely 
counter to the wishes of the government, and which this 
government, so far from retiring on defeat, had to put into 
execution. The shifting nature of the Athenian ecclesia 
rendered defeats of this kind not uncommon, for the house 
did not always represent the nation. If the majority of the 
opposition proved to be a lasting one, the results would no 
doubt be shown in the elections of the following year, and the 
demagogue might, like Cleon in 424, be forced to step forward 
into the hierarchy of the ministry. In this way we can to 
a limited extent trace the “ins” and “outs” of parties at 
Athens; but as a rule the demagogue shrank from office and 
its consequent responsibilities, and one of the weakest points 
of the Athenian system is that the magistrates are by no 
means always the men who have the fullest confidence of the 
people. 

It was, indeed, the purely negative and criticising attitude 
1 Thuc. iii. 36. 
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of the popular leaders that mainly invested them with their 
proud title of “ champions of the people.” Th%ir critical 
activity began in the ecclesia and ended in the law-courts. 
They were the self-constituted protectors of the people, and 
guardians of popular liberty against attacks, real or supposed 
on the part of the chief magistrates in power or the richer 
classes backed up by the political clubs which they had at 
their disposal. A “rhetor” might excite suspicions by accusa¬ 
tion or suggestion, and profess to ward off the imaginary 
danger of his own invention; he might practically close the 
mouths of moderate men by hinting that they were hostile to 
the constitution, 1 with the effect of excluding from political 
life, by the suspicions attached to their character and motives, 
those who were branded as oligarchs. 2 The “prostates” also 
assumed a guardianship of the poorer citizens, and posed as 
a champion of the oppressed. 3 But his favourite sphere of 
activity was the law-courts. His prosecution at the audit 
(evOvvrj) was the phantom that dogged a general’s steps on a 
foreign campaign. 4 5 He professed himself guardian of the 
constitution, and in this capacity attacked the “ conspiracies ” 
of the political clubs by impeachment before the council or 
a dicastery; 6 and as prosecutor he might have a semi-official 
position, for the ecclesia sometimes elected a public advocate 
(<rvvrjyopos ) to assist an accuser, and a prominent “rhetor” 
would readily be appointed to this post. 

The powers of such a man are obvious, and not the least of 
these was his unassailability. Hence the undying hostility 
felt for the “ sycophant ” by the official classes; but the mental 
attitude such a career assumes is not one that is inconsistent 
with honesty of purpose. For a picture of this mental attitude 
we have only to turn to the dramatic portrayal of Athena- 
goras, “prostates” of the demos at Syracuse in 415, by the 
great analyst Thucydides. 0 There we find a man on the look-out 
for the slightest appearance of oligarchic proclivities on the part 
of magistrates chosen from the aristocracy. He suspects their 
every act, and tries to make the people equally suspicious; the 
very news of the Athenian armament which was then sailing 
against Syracuse he conceives to he only a deep plot meant 


1 Tliuc. iii. 42. 

2 ib. viii. 68. 

3 Aristopli. Frogs 569. 


4 ib, Achctrn. 938 ; Thuc. vii. 14. 

5 Aristopli. Knights 861. 

6 Thuc. vi. 35. 
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to induce the people to confer greater military power on the 
aristocrat^ leaders. The demagogue, as here portrayed, repre¬ 
sents that atmosphere of doubt and suspicion, equally terrible 
whether valid or not, which clouds the brilliant picture of 
democracy in Greece. He may have been a necessary product 
of her unstable constitutions, but like many other necessary 
symptoms he was neither pleasant nor harmless. 


§ 5 The Athenian Empire 

The Athenian Empire was the chief product, basis, and 
perpetuator of democracy in Greece; through it the liberty of 
the citizen was secured at the temporary expense of the liberty 
of the state. We shall now proceed to show how it was that 
a democracy became a tyrant, and how this tyrant performed 
the not unusual tyrannical function of protecting the lights of 
man. 

The basis of the Athenian Empire was laid in the year 
478, when the command of the Greek fleet, which had been 
victorious over the Persians, was transferred to Athens with 
Sparta’s consent. 1 The earliest constituents of this naval 
union were the Greeks of many of the Aegean islands and 
most of the helpless Hellenic cities of the Asiatic coast. Both 
groups of cities had been made members of the great league 
of the united Greeks formed in 479, the European portion of 
which now died a natural death, while the maritime division, 
and with it the defence of the Asiatic coast, which had not been 
formally incorporated with but only placed under the protec¬ 
tion of the league, 2 fell to the lot of Athens. The fleet under 
the command of the Spartan Pausanias had also freed from 
the Persians the states of the Hellespont and Propontis, and 
these too were added as active or protected members to the 
new Athenian hegemony. 3 To this original nucleus two 
subsequent additions were soon made. Cimon’s conquest of 
Eion in 476 freed the Thracian cities, and some ten years later 
(circa 466) the victory of the Eurymedon added the Carian 
quarter, composed of the towns of the Carian, Lycian, and 

1 Time. i. 95 ; Ath. Pol. 28. Lesbians, etc.) as having been incor- 

2 Herodotus (ix. 106) represents porated into this league, 

only the islanders (Samians, Chians, 3 Thnc. i. 95. 
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Pamphylian coast. 1 The greater part of the Aegean was now 
a united whole, and from the cities that either Ridged or 
fringed it was formed the Confederacy of Delos under the 
leadership of Athens. The essential feature of this confederacy 
was that, while deliberative and judicial powers were exercised 
by the cities of the league, the chief executive authority was 
from the first placed in the hands of Athens. All the states 
were independent (aurovo/xot), and their delegates met in common 
assemblies at the temple of Apollo in the island of Delos. 2 
These assemblies deliberated on all matters concerned with the 
interests of the league, and must have acted as a common court of 
justice,perhaps in punishing individual casesof treason committed 
against the whole body, but certainly in exacting the required 
obligations from the cities, and in adjudging those states to be 
guilty which did not perforin their part of the duties for which 
the league was framed. 3 The common treasury was also at 
Delos controlled by officials, who bore the title Hellenotamiae. 
But these were from the first purely Athenian officials, and the 
complete executive control of Athens is shown also by the fact 
that it was she who fixed at the outset the mode in which the 
contributions to the league should be assessed. 4 Some of the 
states were to furnish ships of war, others money—a difference 
in burdens which may to some extent have corresponded to 
the distinction which we have noted as existing between the 
active and the protected members of the confederacy. Doubt¬ 
less the states which furnished ships of war would have had a 
more potent voice at the council; but the principle was not 
yet established that the power of debate and of voting was 
confined to these, and that the cities which furnished money 
should be reduced to a condition of passive and silent 
obedience. In fact, some of the states may have furnished 
both ships and money; 6 but the tribute (cfropos) said to have 
been assessed by the Athenian Aristeides c included the money 
contributions alone. 

A change in the character of the league is visible at an 
early period of its existence. Fresh cities were taken and 

l Her. vli. 107 ; Time. i. 100. 5 Pint. Cm. 11. This passage also 

3 Koival tyvodot., ib. i. 97. implies that the cities which furnished 

8 This judicial function of the league ships supplied land contingents besides 
was employed by the Athenians as a their crews (ourc tils pads iir\i)povp 
means of strengthening their hegemony ovr' dp Spas airtarcWop). 

(Thuc. vi. 76). 4 ib. i. 96. 6 Ath. Pol . 23. 
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added against their will, and one of these, Scyros, became an 
Athenian ^leruchy and was wholly appropriated by the leading 
state. 1 In these deeds of force Athens was no doubt actively 
assisted by her confederates. We have only to remember the 
object for which the league was formed, and the way in which 
the allies regarded this object, to understand the events 
immediately following. The professed object was to keep the 
Aegean clear of the Persians and their Phoenician fleet and to 
guarantee the independence not only of the islanders but of 
the helpless Greek cities of the Asiatic coast. To effect this 
object a permanent defensive force was necessary, and the 
allies had taxed themselves heavily in ships and money. They 
would naturally wish these burdens to be distributed as evenly 
as possible over the states benefited by their protection ; for 
the wider the limits of the league, the lighter would be the 
strain on its individual members. Thus their hostility would 
naturally be directed against two classes of Aegean cities: 
those that stood aloof altogether, and those that had belonged 
to the confederacy but refused to continue their contributions; 
both were reaping the benefits while others were bearing the 
burdens. Hence when Naxos, one of the bulwarks of the 
league, revolted in 466, and refused any longer to supply ships 
or to pay its equivalent quota, Athens was assisted in its 
reduction by her allies, and its subjection was no doubt felt to 
be justified on grounds of equity. More dangerous was the 
principle which dictated that its enforced re-entrance into the 
league should be made only on certain terms. It was to pay 
tribute in the future, to be deprived of its vote—to become in 
fact a subject of the confederacy. 2 Meanwhile more general 
causes had been at work which profoundly modified the 
relations of the states to Athens. The efforts of the con¬ 
federates could not keep pace with the restless activity of the 
leading state. A tribal inscription of this period records the 
names of Athenians who in the year 460 had fallen in Cyprus, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Halieis, Aegina, and Megara. 3 But a career 
of active interference with the empires of the East was some¬ 
thing more than the mere protection from aggression, which 
was all that the allies desired and all that the league was 

1 Thuc. i. 98. eneira 6£ kclI rCiv dWwv ws iK&o-Tfl 

2 ib. 7rpu)T7) re avrri ttSXls £v[a- 

fiaxis 7rapa rb KaOecrrrjKbs £5ov\d)&ij, 3 Hicks n. 19. 
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intended to secure. They fell into arrears in money and ships, 
and the penalty was doubtless the loss of their votes; they 
offered a monetary payment in place of maritime contingents, 
and Athens accepted the compromise. Thus the allies tended 
to become a class of tributaries (viroreXek), while Athens held a 
fleet kept in the fullest degree of efficiency by constant active 
service. Her increased power was shown by the ease with 
which she crushed the revolt of Thasos in 465, her intentions 
by her persistent efforts to occupy strategical positions in the 
neighbouring district of Thrace, which was to be the key of her 
future empire. It was now plain to the Greek world that 
Athens was not the head merely but the only power in the league, 
and even Sparta took the alarm. But no efforts could be made 
to stay the development of the confederacy into an empire, 
which was finally attained in the year 454, when the common 
treasury was transferred from Delos to Athens, and the first- 
fruits of the tribute (one-sixtieth of each state’s assessment), 
which had formerly been paid to Apollo of Delos, were now 
presented to Athene of the Athenians. 1 At this time the only 
states whose autonomy was guaranteed by the supply of ships 
in place of tribute were apparently Samos, Lesbos, Chios, and 
the Euboeari towns; and it is probable that tributary states 
had now been excluded from all direct influence in the league— 
that, in fact, the votes of the great congress had dwindled down 
to the votes of these four islands and the city of Athens. For 
a time victory on the mainland of Greece had kept pace with 
success on the seas. But the land hegemony of Athens, who 
between the years 457 and 447 had either conquered or entered 
into close alliance with Boeotia, Phocis, Opuntian Locris, 
Megara, Achaea, and Argos, was closed by the loss of Boeotia 
in 447 and the revolt of Megara in 445. To Pericles the loss 
of this supremacy by land mattered little : it was more burden 
than profit to maintain control over all this extent of territory, 
and diverted the state’s attention from its main object—the 
strengthening of its maritime power. In 445 even this seemed 
threatened by the revolt of Euboea, the towns of which had up 
to this time been autonomous. But the conclusion of this 
revolt strengthened Athens’ hands; Euboea was subdued, 
Ilistiaea became an Athenian cleruchy, and the remainder of 

1 Tlio year 454 is the date at which fruits (d7ra/>x^) appear as “a mina 
the tribute lists commence. The first- in the talent ” {{im &iri> rod raXdvrov). 
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the island was made tributary. 1 In 440 Samos revolted, and 
was subdued during the following year after a hard struggle, 
in which Athens was assisted by the only two remaining free 
allies—the Chians and Lesbians. 2 This island also ceased to 
be free and became tributary. Yet even after this it required 
open revolt to forfeit the condition of independent alliance. 
After the defection of the greater part of Lesbos and its reduction 
in 427, one of its towns, Methymna, still shared with Chios the 
honour of remaining a free city; 3 while Samos for good service 
to the democracy regained its autonomy in 412. 4 These 
autonomous allies were strictly speaking not under the dominion 
(dpxv) of Athens at all, 5 and their independence was defined as 
consisting in control of their own courts and of their own 
finances. 6 They brought neither suits nor tribute to Athens, 
and were perhaps bound only by the prescriptions of the old 
Delian league, but they were by no means free from the 
practical interference of the leading state, which stopped any 
procedure likely to lead to their revolt. 7 For a time indeed an 
effort seems to have been made to keep up the fiction of a 
council, its object being to give a shadow of legality and a show 
of independent support to the aggressions of Athens on her 
revolted subjects ; 8 but it is scarcely possible that this fiction 
survived the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. Yet the legal 
language of official documents still recognises the permanence 
of the confederacy, and claims no sovereignty of Athens over 
any of the states. What Greek historians call the empire 
appears there as the “ symmachy ” of the Athenians 3 what they 
call the subjects (vtt'qkool) appear under the colourless names 
of “ the allies ” or “ the cities.” 9 

There is little doubt that the legal basis of the Athenian 
Empire was formed by a system of separate agreements with 
the separate states, although we have no means of determining 
whether this basis was universal and whether all the states of 
the Delian league were brought into new relations with Athens 


1 Tliuc. i. 114. 2 ib. i. 116. 

3 ib. vi. 81. 4 ib. viii. 21. 

8 The Mytileneans describe them¬ 

selves as otic a px6jj.€vol wcrirep oi dXXoi 

(ib. ill. 36). 

6 abrovofioL is explained by the 

words airroreXeis and a vt6olkol, ib. 

v. 18. 


7 Thus in 424 the Chians were 
made to pull down their new fortifica¬ 
tions on suspicion of an intended 
revolt (ib. iv. 51). 

8 ib. iii. 11. 

9 i) ’ AdyvaLuv %vfjt.fjLaxicL (Ilichs n. 23 
1. 30). The allies are oi (tvixiiolxol or 
a l irtiXeis. 
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by ci series of documents dictated by the people. The one¬ 
sided character of these agreements makes them of l^ie nature 
rather of charters than of treaties, although sometimes they 
are confirmed by the mutual oath of the contracting parties. 
The character of these documents can best he estimated by a 
brief review of the contents of the two fullest which have 
been preserved—a charter granted to Erytlirae in Ionia between 
455 and 450, and another to Chalcis in Euboea on the settle¬ 
ment of that island in 445. 1 The charter of Erythrae gives 
that state a constitution, and is a remarkable and no doubt 
exceptional instance of the detailed reorganisation of a city 
which, when it passed into the power of Athens, possessed no 
regular form of polity. 2 The constitution is closely modelled 
on that of Athens. The existence of an ecclesia being pre¬ 
sumed, the chief attention is devoted to the establishment of 
a council of a hundred and twenty members, which is to be the 
chief deliberative and executive, and, in this case, probably the 
chief judicial body. The qualifications of the members, 3 their 
scrutiny on entrance, and their audit follow the rules at Athens. 
They are to be selected by lot by the “overseer” (ctut kotos) 
and the “captain of the guard” (</>poopapyo$) for the current 
year—in subsequent years by the captain acting with the 
council. The civil official here mentioned was merely a 
temporary commissioner sent out for a special work of organisa¬ 
tion, and retiring when it was completed, 4 for Athens had 
no harmosts in her cities. But the military official is meant 
to he permanent, and therefore wo must conclude that an 
Athenian garrison (r/>poi«pu) was to he kept in 'Erythrae. It 
was, however, unusual for Athens to garrison the cities of her 
empire, and it seems only to have been done where, as at 
Samos in 439, it was thought necessary to secure the 
allegiance of the state, 5 or where, as in Thrace, the cities were 
actually the seat of war. 6 The council of Erythrae takes an 
oath, in which, after expressing in general terms the fullest 


1 Hicks nil. 2«‘> ami 28 ; a valuable 
supplement to these is the decree of 
the people referring to Methonc (Hicks 
n.44). 

2 The document shows that Erythrae; 
had been in tin; hands of rvpavvoi. 

:1 Even the rule that the same, 
member may not be chosen again for 
lour years may have existed at 


Athens. In later times more than 
one. reappointment to the f-iovXy was 
lbrhidde.li (Ath. 1'uL (12). 

4 His temporary eharaeter is proved 
both by the document itself and by 
the reference to the ItIgkqtos in 
Avistoph. Birds K)‘23. 
n Time. i. 115. 

0 ih. iv. 7, 108 ; v. 39. 
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allegiance to Athens and to her other allies, it agrees to limit 
its jurisdiction by reserving for the Athenian courts all cases 
of treason involving capital punishment. 

This document represents but one side of the compact—the 
relations of the subject state to Athens; the charter given to 
Chalcis represents the other side as well, and grants distinct 
privileges. It opens with an oath taken by the two sworn 
bodies at Athens—the council and the heliaea—to the effect 
that they will take no extreme measures against the citizens 
of Chalcis, nor inflict death or exile, apart from such juris¬ 
diction as the ecclesia ordains, 1 that the prytaneis shall never 
put the question to the vote where a charge has been im¬ 
properly brought, and that free access to the council and to 
the ecclesia shall be allowed to envoys from the state. The 
Chaleidians take a counter oath. It professes general allegiance 
to Athens, expresses a promise to pay such tribute as the two 
states may agree on, and gives an indefinite guarantee of 
service and obedience, especially in the form of personal 
assistance. For the payment of tribute by no means ex¬ 
hausted the duties of the allies to Athens ; they were bound 
to furnish land contingents, and to follow her to war when 
called on to do so, whether by a special decree applicable 
to a special state or by a common decree (kchi/ov xp^icrfia) 
which applied to the whole empire. 2 The charter goes on 
to confer immunity from all taxation—and consequently 
from the tribute which was collected from the local dues— 
on strangers resident in Chalcis and on certain classes of 
the citizens themselves, in terms which show that Athens, 
like Rome, claimed the singular privilege of exempting in¬ 
dividuals or classes in the allied communities not only from 
imperial but from local burdens. 3 The final clause enacts that 
the audit of the magistrates of Chalcis shall take place in their 
native state, except where the charge is a capital one involving 
exile, death, or disfranchisement. In such cases there shall be 
a remit to the Athenian courts “ in accordance with the decree 
of the people ”—probably that decree which regulated the juris¬ 
diction of this particular state. 

1 This is the only intelligible mean- levy see Time. ii. 9 ; iv. 42; vi. 26, 43. 

ing that can be given to the words &vev 3 -Exemption from the <p6pos alone 
tov oj]/j.ov tou ’Adrjvaliov (1. 9). - would have been impossible, as there 

2 Koivbv \p7](pLj{j.a . . . Tepi poydelas was probably no fixed mode for its 

(Hicks n. 441. 44). For instances of this assessment in the allied states. 
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The general duties of the allies to Athens may be easily 
gathered from these two charters. They consist in ^ promise 
of fealty, a promise to pay the required tribute and to furnish 
active assistance in case Athens required it, and, further, in an 
agreement to give up some of their autonomous rights, the 
chief of these rights surrendered being that of jurisdiction in 
exceptional cases, such as those of treason to the central state 
and to the empire. The return that Athens made for all this 
was her protection. She is irresponsible, a “ tyrant city,” and 
in the position of one who commands. If she makes concessions, 
they are in the nature of privileges. She might impose limits 
to her own irresponsible power, and she sometimes grants 
special favours—such as immunity to individuals or practical 
exemption from tribute to whole states, which she allows to 
pay only the sixtieth as first-fruits to the goddess. But these 
are acts of grace, and the exemption granted to states was 
perhaps as much intended to promote differences of interests as 
to cultivate the loyalty of important outposts. 1 

The chief burden was the tribute, but its variations show 
it to have been always on a moderate scale. The amount 
imposed at the formation of the league in 478 is said by 
Thucydides to have amounted to four hundred and sixty 
talents. By the beginning of the Peloponnesian War in 431 
it had risen to only six hundred talents. 2 It has been thought 
that Thucydides, in his estimate of the original tribute, 
antedates a maximum which was only reached some years 
after the formation of the confederacy, when more states 
had been forced to join the league and many more had 
ceased to furnish naval contingents and had become tributary. 
For a time an effort seems to have been made to keep the 
maximum the same by lowering the individual assessments as 
fresh cities joined. But after the year 437 this principle was 
abandoned, the older and higher rate was reverted to, a and the 
tribute swelled to the maximum which it had reached in 431. 4 
The remaining epochs in its history wero due to the pressure 
of the Peloponnesian War. The assessment list for the year 
425 shows such an increase in the payments of individual cities 
as to verify the statement that the tribute was doubled before 

1 Such an Methone, on which this 3 Probably the rate which is called the 
exemption is conferred (Hicks n. 44). “ Aristeidean assessment ” in Thuc. v. 18. 

a Thuc. i. 96 ; ii. 13. 4 Kirclihoff in Hermes xi. p. 27 ff. 
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the close of this struggle. 1 Finally in 413, when the empire 
was falling to pieces, the cffpos was commuted for a tax of five 
per cent (cwcocm}), 2 probably on all imports and exports of the 
allied communities. The moderation of the tribute is shown 
by the fact that this commutation could be made with the 
hope of increasing the total; but the tribute list, when the 
assessment is at its highest, tells the same tale. Paros paid 
thirty talents, Naxos and Andros fifteen each, Thera five, 
while little islands like Belbina and Cimolus contributed from 
three hundred to a thousand drachmae. This was the rating 
of the allies only three years after the date when Athens had 
in a single year collected a property-tax of two hundred talents 
from her own citizens. 3 The assessment of the tribute produced 
the only modification of the view that the Athenian Empire 
was an aggregate not of districts but of cities; for it was 
divided into larger areas for purposes of taxation. These areas 
were convenient geographical divisions and corresponded to the 
stages in the acquisition of the empire. The tribute lists earlier 
than the year 437 show a division of the territory ruled by 
Athens into Ionia, the Hellespont, Thrace, Caria, and the 
Islanders. After this date a change occurs. The Carian 
quarter as an independent unit disappears, possibly in con¬ 
sequence of the unrecorded loss of some of the cities in this 
district, and the Ionian and Carian cities are classed together, 
appearing first as Ionian and afterwards as Carian. 4 A revision 
of the tribute, for the purpose of renewed assessment, was 
generally undertaken every fifth year. 5 For this the council 
was mainly responsible, but to secure assistance and advice it 
was in the hahit of appointing special commissioners (ra/crai), 
eight of whom are found (two for each of the great divisions 
of the empire) in the assessment list for the year 425. The 
mode of taxation, which had no less than five stages, illustrates 
the genius of the Greeks for minute political organisation. 
First each city proposed the amount of its own tribute. 6 This 

1 Aeschin. defats . Leg. p. 337. In the assessment for 425 (n. 47) the 

2 Thuc. vii. 28. Its collectors were Ionian and Carian cities are classed 
elKocrToXoyoL (Aristoph. Frogs 363). together. 

3 Thuc. iii. 19. 0 [Xen.] Resp. Ath. 3, 5. 

4 In the quota list for 443 (Hicks n. 6 Hence the expression in the oath 

30) the Ionian and Carian tribute are * of the Chalcidians (Hicks n. 28 1. 26) 

both included; in that for 436 (n. 35) ko! tov tf>6pov faroreW 7 Adrjvaiounv 

the Ionian is found, the Carian omitted. tv tcLBo) ’A Brjvalovs. 
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proposal might be accepted by the council, or this body might 
reject it and prefer instead the estimate given by # the com¬ 
missioners. The whole case then went before the ecclesia, which 
might either accept the assessment of the council or reject it in 
preference for an estimate proposed by some private individual 
member of its own body. Matters did not even end here; for 
there might be an appeal from the ecclesia to the law-courts, 
and according to their final verdict the new taxation might be 
confirmed or invalidated. 1 These modes of assessment give us 
the four classes of states which are found in our inscriptions ; 
the division is into cities assessed (i) by themselves, (ii) by the 
commissioners, (iii) by private individuals (tSiomu), (iv) by the 
council (or presumably any of the other initiating powers) and 
the five hundred heliasts. The mention of an additional impost 
(brujtopd) is sometimes met with in the tribute lists, but on 
what grounds it was imposed we do not know. The payment 
of the tribute was made to the Hellenotamiae by the allied 
states themselves at the Great Dionysia, 2 the “ money- 
collecting ships ” (apyvpoXoyoL vrjzs) of which we hear so much 
in the historians being sent out only in exceptional cases to 
collect debts from states which were backward in their pay¬ 
ment. 3 The official records of the tribute, of which many 
specimens have been preserved in inscriptions, were of two 
kinds. They were either the so-called “quota” lists, i.c. lists 
of cities with the sixtieth part of the tribute paid to Athene 
appended to their names, or “assessment” lists (tu^ls (Jx'pov), 
which gave the full tribute imposed on each state opposite its 
name. 4 * The practice of grouping states together for the 
purposes of assessment makes these lists unsafe guides for an 
estimate of the number of contributing cities, which Aristo¬ 
phanes (probably with some exaggeration) represents as reaching 
the total of a thousand. 6 For, although in such groups (ervv- 
TcXets) taxation would be distributed over the cities in proportion 
to their size, yet the largest and most important would probably 

1 This right of appeal is stated in Koivbv ^Tyc/ncr^a for collecting arrears of 

the assessment for 425 (Hicks n. 47 §li). tribute (ra (5r/>eiX^/xara) as that men- 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 1. 504 ; tioned in the decree about Methone 

he quotes Eupolis. (Hicks n. 44 1. 13). 

3 They are first mentioned in 428, 4 The assessment for 425 will be 

when the Athenians were hard pressed ' found in Hicks n. 47 ; five quota lists 

for money (Time. iii. 19), and were no in nn. 24, 30, 35, 48. 

doubt sent out as the result of such a n Aristoph. Hk.s^s 1. 707. 
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be responsible for the payment, and as such would alone appear 
in the tribute list. 

The jurisdiction of the Athenian courts was the second great 
limitation on the independence of the allied states. it was 
inevitable that an imperial state in the position of Athens 
should reserve many cases for her own courts; but the 
scantiness of our information makes it very difficult to discover 
general principles, especially in the regulation of civil juris¬ 
diction, and perhaps the practice recognised in the different 
charters varied considerably. An approach to a principle 
regulating criminal jurisdiction can be discerned in clauses of 
the two charters which we have discussed. In that of Erythrae 
it is laid down that no citizen shall be capitally punished in 
defiance of the jurisdiction ordained by the ecclesia; in that 
of Chalcis jurisdiction is given to the local courts, “ except in 
cases involving exile, death, or disfranchisement/ 51 It is clear 
that capital charges, at least of certain kinds, had to be brought 
to Athens. In the charter of Erythrae revolt from the empire 
and Medism are mentioned in connection with this provision, 
while the clause in the charter of Chalcis refers to the audit of 
local magistrates. It seems, therefore, that most of the criminal 
cases brought to Athens would be capital charges of treason; 
and this conclusion is borne out by an adverse comment of the 
time, which states that the individuals condemned at Athens 
belonged to the oligarchical element in the allied states, and 
hints that their condemnation was due chiefly to political 
motives. 1 2 The assignment of criminal cases to special courts 
whether by general or particular decrees was entirely in the 
hands of the ecclesia, and in no other department of the state 
was the sovereignty of this body so clearly asserted as in the 
regulation of the jurisdiction of the empire. 

Of civil jurisdiction we know nothing beyond certain 
ordinances affecting certain states. From an extremely muti¬ 
lated fragment of an inscription recording a treaty between 
Athens and Miletus it has been gathered that private suits, 
where the question at issue involved a sum over a hundred 
drachmae, had to he brought to Athens. 3 But there is little 
to show that this stringent regulation was universal. An im- 

1 See p. 195. 5’ tvavrlovs airoWi'/oxun tv rots olkcl - 

2 [Xen.] Resp. Ath. 1, 16 Kal aryplots. 

rods fxhv rod drjfiov cr&fovcri, roi)s :i (If.A. iv. 22 a. 
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portant class of cases seem to have been the suits of private 
international law known as Sikcll airb o-v/ifioXm’ —suits arising 
from contracts concluded either “between individuals in the 
respective states, or between individuals and the state, or 
between the state and individuals/’ 1 It has been supposed, 
from the analogy of the procedure adopted in such cases during 
the second Athenian confederacy, that the equitable principle 
was adopted of recognising the jurisdiction of the local courts 
when the contract had been concluded in the allied city, and 
of bringing the case to Athens only when the contract had 
been concluded there. 2 

Our ignorance of this civil jurisdiction is the more to be 
regretted as the commercial was one of the fairest aspects of 
the Athenian Empire. The Aegean must have benefited by the 
secure trade which was maintained by the lasting peace, and 
which it was the interest of Athens to encourage, since active 
commerce meant the security of her revenues. It is possible 
that she may herself have profited by the creation of monopolies, 3 
but there is no hint even from the most adverse sources of 
injustice committed by her commercial regulations. The 
Athenian jurisdiction was regarded as a grievance, but the 
hardship consisted in the summons of the parties to Athens, 
and perhaps in the application of Athenian law to these 
dependencies. We are never told distinctly that even the 
criminal jurisdiction was abused, although it would seem so to 
one hostile to the democracy, since convictions of oligarchs who 
stirred up sedition in the allied states were frequent. The greater 
part of the tribute was used to keep up the Athenian fleet, and so 
far in the interest of the allies. The empire fulfilled the promise 
of the confederacy in keeping the Aegean clear of enemies, and 
it is almost certain that until its fall the Greeks of Asia paid 
no tribute to Persia. But the surplus was employed by Athens 
for public buildings and for the theoric fund, and land was 
annexed in the conquered districts for the establishment of 
cleruchies. The primary object of these settlements was to 
provide land for the poorer citizens of Athens; they seem 

1 Hides n. 58 § 4. They aro prol> supposition becomes a certainty, since 

ably tbe £ujUj36Xatc« oLkcli of Tliuc. i. this treaty with Phase!is would refer 
77. bade to the procedure of the earlier 

2 C.J.A. ii. 11. If with Gilbert longue. 

wo read /caT[& t&$ rplv] ^vfxfto\ds and 3 Such as that created in Ceos during 
not /car[A r&y Xtav] £i/,uj8oAd$, the the second confederacy (Hicks n. 108) 
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usually to have been settled on territory that had become the 
prize of, war, and their advent came to be dreaded rather as a 
sign of military coercion than because they interfered with the 
rights of peaceful members of the league. For their strategic 
came to outweigh their social importance, and one of their 
main functions was to inspire fear into the allies and to serve 
as a guard against intended revolt. 1 They assumed the form 
of organised communities, and as such mark the last stage in 
the history of state-directed colonisation. The settlement was 
decreed by the people and the settlers chosen from the poorer 
citizens by lot. The cleruchs remained Athenian citizens; 
collectively they were but a fragment of the demos settled in a 
distant outpost, 2 individually they still bore the designations 
which marked them as members of the Attic tribes. These 
settlements present rather the theory of an extended local 
government than that of the possession of a twofold citizenship 
by the same individuals. In some respects they resembled the 
states of the empire, and their jurisdiction was limited by the 
provision that all important cases had to be brought to Athens. 
Their structure was that of the typical democracy, and decrees 
were voted by their council and assembly. But they paid no 
tribute, and, unlike the allied cities, received magistrates from 
Athens. 3 

These Athenian stations were no greater abuses of power 
than the Roman military colonies which they strikingly 
resemble, and must have been less invidious than the only 
other alternative—the quartering of permanent garrisons in 
cities whose position was important or whose loyalty was 
suspected. The sins of commission with which Athens can be 
charged being so few, we are not surprised that greater stress 
is laid on her sins of omission. She ought, the Emperor 
Claudius considered, to have extended political rights to her 
allies. 4 But, if we regard the bare fact of her empire as a 
political crime, we must remember that a crime of this sort is 

1 Plat. Per. 11. Where this motive iv 'H^aicrr^ or J AO^vaLwv oi iv Hqtl- 
was not present the cleruchs at times oalq. KaToucodvres. 

did not even go out to their allotments. 3 tipxoj'res in Antiph. de caed. Her. 
Those to whom the forfeited lands of § 47. 

the Lesbians were assigned in 427 4 Tac. Ann. xi. 24 quid aliud 

remained at Athens receiving an annual cxitio Lamlaemmiih cl A theniensibua 
rent from the original occupiers (Thue. /nit . . . nisi quod vitios pro alimi * 
iii. 50). gems arccbant 1 

2 Hence such titles as 6 Brj/xos 6 
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to be judged by the political conscience of the age in which it 
is committed. We have already noted the absence o£ general 
international principles in Greece, and the idea had not yet 
originated that the only justification for empire is that it should 
be a burden. Whether the theory of despotism so brutally 
stated in the pages of Thucydides 1 was really cultivated and 
expressed with this unblushing frankness by Pericles and his 
successors, we do not know. If it was, it was mainly the 
result of alarm at the irresponsible position into which Athens 
had been forced ; and fear was the pretext, though it cannot 
be the justification, of her occasional acts of cruelty. 2 But 
Athens as a rule expended her insolence in words, and was on 
the whole a kind and just task-mistress. More she could not 
be, although a certain class of politicians—men of the moderate 
or middle party—seem even to have hinted at the possibility of 
Imperial Federation. 3 But this was after the Sicilian expedi¬ 
tion, when the empire was rapidly falling to pieces ; it was a 
last resort, and is well compared by Beloch with the similar 
proposals for unification which were made at Pome after the 
battle of Cannae. 4 The federal system was indeed the only 
alternative to direct rule, for the states would not have thanked 
Athens for the useless gift of her citizenship, and, even had 
representative government been dreamed of, the more muni¬ 
cipal life which it would have left to the cities would have 
been a poor exchange for the relics of autonomy which they 
possessed. The only actual unity assumed by the Athenian 
Empire was the merely religious unity characteristic of Greece. 
The states were regarded, from a religious point of view, in the 
light of Athenian colonies, and had like them to send to the 
Panathenaea sacred offerings which were not meant as burdens 
but as symbols of a sentimental allegiance. 6 In 426 Athens 
made a really great and definite attempt at a unification of part 
of her empire by the reinstitution of the Delian games and the 
revival of the amphictyony of Ionian islanders. 6 There are 
also indications that at least a partial admission to the franchise 
was granted to some states during the later period of the 

1 Time. v. 105 ; vi. 85. 6 They are instructed to send an ox 

2 Such as the massacres at Scione and two sheep, and to take part in the 

and at Melos. no/w/} (Hicks n. 47); of. the similar 

:{ Aristoph. Lymtr. 528 ff. injunctions on the Athenian colonists 

4 Modi A Uische Pditik p. 07 to 'Brea (Tlieks n. 20). 
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empire, 1 a modification of tlie policy of exclusiveness inaugurated 
by Peri^es, which aimed at keeping Athens as the privileged 
aristocracy with the empire as its material basis. Yet even 
this policy was tempered by the nobler aim of asserting 
individual liberty by the spread of the democratic ideal, and 
of raising the subject classes of Athens’ subject states by freeing 
them from the government of restricted oligarchies. An empire 
governed by a democracy must needs be democratic; and 
community of political interests between the rulers and their 
subjects need not necessarily be destroyed by the absolutism 
of the former and the partial loss of independence by the 
latter. In the Athenian Empire the tie between the govern¬ 
ment of the central state and the masses in the allied 
communities seems to have been peculiarly strong. The 
whole point of Cleon’s gibe that “ a democracy cannot govern 
an empire ” is that the demos at Athens was much too prone 
to regard with tolerance and to rule with mercy their counter¬ 
parts in the states. 2 This government was “ the champion of 
the masses, the enemy of dynasties, denying the right of the 
many to be at the mercy of the few.” 3 But it did not assert 
this right in the tyrannical form of overthrowing established 
constitutions to make way for democracies. The statement of 
Isocrates 4 that Athens “ did not create confusion in the cities 
by establishing counter-governments” is borne out by facts. 
Where she had to reconstitute a state afresh she naturally 
established a constitution of a democratic type, as at Erythrae ; 
but the only certain instance of the subversion of an existing 
oligarchy—the change of government effected in 440 at Samos 
on the eve of its revolt—was a transitory attempt to meet a 
pressing danger, for she allowed the state to resume its narrow 
polity before the close of the Peloponnesian War. 5 She 
recognised that loyalty could not be created; but the proof 
that it was felt in most of the states of the empire is so clear 
from the whole history of the Peloponnesian War, that we 
hardly need the definite statement of the moderate Diodotus 
that “ the democracy in all the states is loyal,” or the still more 
valuable confession of the oligarch Phrynichus that the cities 
look on the demos of Athens as “ their refuge and the chastisers 
of the so-called nobility. 6 But, though a democratic govern- 

1 p. 132. 2 Time. iii. 37. e Time. i. 115 ; vili. 21. 

3 lsocr. Panei/. p. 62. 4 l.c. 6 ib. iii. 47 ; viii. 48. 
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ment would feel its existence imperilled by defection from the 
empire, and interest as well as sympathy dictated loyalty, if 
we look at the opposite side of the picture we see nothing but 
baffled resistance and constraint. “ The few ” must have hated 
the rule of Athens; for it is probable that the burden of the 
tribute, collected on the basis of a property-tax, fell most 
heavily on them, and they found themselves deprived of all 
chance of personal distinction in their own cities and of a free 
hand in administration. In most of the states we may imagine 
a patriotic party generally in the minority, an Athenian party 
generally in the majority; and this majority proves the truth 
of Aristotle’s dictum 1 that the masses will remain quiet if 
only they are decently treated. “ The poor,” it has been said, 
“ have no passions, only wants.” The average democracy seeks 
protection even more than power, and if it cannot defend its 
interests by the absolutism of a Pericles of its own, will be 
content to seek shelter under the wing of a great imperial 
state. 

The final break-up of this vast organisation did not come 
from the empire itself; and it is doubtful whether any revolt 
would have been stirred had not the disaster in Sicily given 
courage and strength to the patriots abroad and a chance of 
reaction to the oligarchs at home which fatally weakened the 
bonds of democratic allegiance in the states. But the effects 
of the empire were permanent. It had for seventy years 
fostered popular government in the East, and inscriptions tell 
us with what result. The /SovXrj koI appear as the 

governing power throughout the Aegean and in Asia Minor, 
at Samos, Chios, Paros, Mytilene, Halicarnassus, Rhodes, 
Byzantium, and many other cities. Crushed for a moment by 
Spartan despotism, many of these cities again sought Athens 
as a liberator, and to assert their freedom formed the alliance 
generally known as the Second Athenian Confederacy. 


§ 6 The Athenian Confederacy 

The origin of this confederacy is to be sought in the victory 
gained by the Athenian admiral Conon at Cnidus in 394. 
This victory brought Athens again into close relations with the 


1 Pol. vi. 4 = 1318 b. 
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cities of tlie Asiatic coast, and for the second time she appears, 
as a liberator bent on establishing a naval supremacy in 
concert with the cities which she protects. The Chians ex¬ 
pelled their Spartan garrison and entered into close alliance 
with Athens. Mytilene, Ephesus, and Erythrae followed; 
then ensued a general expulsion of harmosts from the states, 
and the maritime empire of Sparta was at an end. 1 But 
Athens did not form a definite confederacy until 378, when 
the open hostility of Sparta displayed by the condonation of 
Sphodrias’ attack on the Peiraeus gave her a pretext for 
forming an association to resist further attacks on herself and 
other states. Chios, Mytilene, Methymna, Rhodes, Byzantium, 
and Thebes joined the defensive union, and in the next year 
an invitation to alliance was offered to all cities, whether 
Greek or barbarian, which (out of respect for the terms of the 
peace of Antalcidas) “did not belong to the Persian king.” 2 
This invitation met with a ready response, and the league 
finally reached the formidable total of seventy or seventy-five 
members. 3 Its professed object was still to secure the freedom 
and autonomy guaranteed by the peace of Antalcidas against 
Lacedaemonian attacks, but it is needless to say that the 
confederacy continued long after this terror had passed away. 
Any distrust of Athens’ real intentions that the history of the 
first confederacy may have sown in the minds of cities eager 
to join seems to have been removed by the proclamation 
issued by the Athenian ecclesia in 377. 4 It declared that each 
ally should be free and autonomous, that it should enjoy any 
constitution it pleased, that it should never be compelled to 
receive an Athenian garrison or governor or to pay tribute. 
To remove the fear of Athenian cleruchies it was further 
declared unlawful for any Athenian citizen, either in a public 
or a private capacity, to possess land or house in the territory of 
the allies. The penalty was confiscation by the council of the 
confederates. 

In form this was almost a revival of the confederacy of 
Delos, for Athens was not a simple member of the alliance, and 
furnished no delegate to the council. She was, like Sparta in 
her Peloponnesian confederacy, the head. Her position was 

1 Diod. xiv. 84, 94 ; cf. xv. 30. 3 Seventy in Diod. xv. 30 ; seventy- 

2 oaoL fjL7] pacrlXem elcrlv (Hicks n. five in Aescliin. de fals. Leg. § 70. 

81 1. 15). 4 Hicks n. 81. 
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secured by a system of separate treaties with the particular 
cities. The details of organisation may have been ^arranged 
by Athens, and must have been committed to writing; but 
there is no evidence for any general charter, other than the 
above-mentioned manifesto, which regulated the relations of the 
allies to the leading state. 

Athens stood to her allies as the executive to the deliberative 
power. The council was composed of delegates from the states 
(06 o'vve&poi tQv crvpLfid^cov), each of which had an equal vote. 
Its opinion was taken on all foreign relations; we find it 
framing decrees on war, peace, and alliance, and voting on the 
use of money contributed by the allies. 1 But, as was usual in 
Greek confederacies, the executive power had the final voice in 
deliberation, and in the last resort everything depended on the 
decision of the Athenian ecclesia. While in the Peloponnesian 
confederacy a conflict between Sparta and her allies was avoided 
by the simple device of making Sparta the sole mover and the 
allies the linal. ratifying authority, in the Athenian confederacy 
the opinion of the “syncdrion” went either directly or through 
the council of Athens to the ecclesia, 2 and this latter body had 
the final voice. The council of the allies was therefore a 
probouleutie, and as such tended naturally to become a mere 
advising, body. Community of interest may have been thought 
sufficient to secure absence of conflict, but the clumsy procedure 
did not; and wo know that late in the history of the league, 
in 34G, such a conflict did take place between the now 
attenuated synedrion and the Athenian assembly. The peace 
concluded in that year with Philip of Macedon ran counter to 
the first resolution (Soy/m) of the council of the league, and a 
tardy consent was unwillingly wrung from the allies. 3 The 
tendency of events was, as in the earlier confederacy, in favour 
of the increased supremacy of Athens. Even money eontrilm- 

1 Hicks i). 84 ; 0. I. A. ii. 02. From ire pi flip rCbv ypafifidTcav &v Zirefixpev 

a clause of the proclamation (Hicks n. Acapvcrtos . . . rovs crvfifi&xovs obygu 

81 1. 51) that “whoever proposes any- i^eveyKeiu els top dij/iop. It was prob- 

thing contrary to this decree KpivtlcrOo) ably more usual for the obyjia to pass 
ev 'AQyvalois Kal tols crvf.i{idxot.s,” it through the council. 

has been concluded that the council 3 Aesch. da fals. Leg. § GO ; c. Cta. s*. 
sat as a court of justice. Rut the § 69. The passages show that the 

words may mean only “in Athens and allies finally consented to - the peat? 

in the cities of the allies.” without committing themselves to ap 

2 In the decree voting honours to proval of its terms. 

Dionysius I. (Hicks n. 84) it is enacted 
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fcions came in time to be imposed and exacted. It is probable 
that no contributions at all were contemplated when the league 
was first formed; but one of the causes which developed the 
former empire was still at work, and the smaller states were 
eager to compound for personal service b j a money payment. 
The Athenian financier Callistratus, realising how much depends 
on names, avoided the hated word </>opos, and the colourless 
“ contributions ” (crwrdgeis) fixed by the ecclesia were collected 
when in arrears by Athenian officials. 1 

But the basis of this league was insecure, and it had its 
weak points both in East and West. It admitted the great 
land power of Thebes, and the sphere of Athenian influence in 
Asia Minor did not extend far inland. The great period of 
Theban supremacy began with the battle of Leuctra in 371 , 
and parted the state from the alliance; the Euboean towns 
followed the new leader, and were not recovered until 358 . 
The naval expeditions of Epaminondas severed other allies 
from the confederacy; and in 357 came the breach with the 
chief Eastern states which led to the Social War. The intrigues 
of Mausolus, working on the fears of Chios, Byzantium, and 
Ehodes, led them to believe that Athens was plotting against 
their liberties; 2 and this feeling, assisted by the distrust 
inspired by new Athenian cleruchies planted at Samos and 
Potidaea, led to the revolt of the former states. They were 
freed by the peace of 355 ; but a diminished number of 
satellites of Athens still lingered round her until Chaeroneia 
put an end to the shadow of a league and the last relics of 
Athenian supremacy. 3 

The permanence of this confederacy would not have added 
much to the constitutional history of Greece. It had in its 
origin performed the service of restoring democracy to many of 
the cities of the Aegean, but Macedon, after enslaving Greece, 
took over the rdle of liberator of the Eastern cities from the 
Persians. The gift of the Athenian Empire was perpetuated, 
and a new epoch of Hellenistic civilisation, based on a free 
political life, begins, which gradually merges, without essential 
changes, into the period of the all-embracing protectorate of 
Rome. 

1 Harpocrat. s.v. <rtivra£is. For the See Gilbert StaatsalL i. pp. DC, 417. 
collection of these dues, C.I.A. ii. 62. 2 Deni, pro Rliod. 3. Pans. i. 25. 
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^ 7 Disturbances in the. Atii-cnhiu Gvusfi.tuUoti—the dusi^j Scene 

Iu treating Athenian political life, Loth internally and ex¬ 
ternally, as first an unimpeded march and then a triumphant 
progress of democracy, we have wilfully shut our eyes to all 
violent disturbing causes which ended in revolution. Such 
revolution is but the occasional storm that disturbs even the 
calmest sea. At Athens oligarchic reaction never led to a 
violent counter-reaction except in the one case of the supremacy 
of the Areiopagus, which we have treated. The changes are 
subtle .and gradual, and oligarchic plots, whether successful or 
otherwise, had little influence on the main course of political 
development. 

But the pathology of Greek states, which Aristotle thought 
as important a branch of politics as their normal development, 
may be instructively illustrated by the occasional breaks in the 
democratic life of Athens. The democrats had two enemies to 
fear, the one a subtle friend, the other a secret foe. The first was 
represented by the party (if moderates which had opposed the 
radical reforms of Pericles, which felt, though it rarely ventured 
to express, disbelief in the system of imperial administration 
which gave birth to the ultra-democracy, and which looked 
back with admiration on the golden days of CIcisthenos. 
This admiration was largely the fruit of ignorance, foi 
Cloisthones was no framer of a constitution ; but the Athens of 
Solon, defended from internal attack by the protective measures 
of his successor, seemed a modified form of popular government 
which appealed irresistibly to men wearied and alarmed by what 
seemed to them the caprice and excesses of the mob. The 
moderation which they desired could best be secured by a 
slight restriction of the franchise, for merely protective measures 
seemed hopeless against the irresponsible ignorance and poverty 
of the masses. Twice they gained their point, and once in a 
moment of temporary weakness, once in the days of her 
decrepitude Athens became a timocracy. Separated by but 
a thin line from this party of conservative idealists was 
the faction of the oligarchs'—men whose extreme views were 
prompted as much by the desire for protection as by the hope 
of advancement, and whose destructive power was greater than 
their reconstructive ability. Some among them were fanatics 
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of the type of Antiphon, others political sceptics such as Phry- 
nichus and Peisander; the bulk were wealthy men engaged 
solely in the effort to save their fast-diminishing properties 
from what seemed to them the plunder of the mob. For even 
in time of peace the distribution of wealth was effected by 
heavy pecuniary burdens laid on the rich for choruses, gym¬ 
nastic shows, and festivals; while in time of war the demos 
acted rigidly on the principle that in case of need the wealth 
of the individual becomes the wealth of the state, and cheer¬ 
fully increased the number of triremes to be equipped by 
the wealthy and the amount of the property-tax which they 
mainly defrayed. Conviction, disgust, ambition, necessity, all 
prompted oligarchic moves; but as the open proposal of a 
measure directly hostile to the constitution was treason at 
Athens, such moves had to be made in secret through the 
associations known at Athens as in other Greek states as 

zraipeiai. 

The hetaeria or band of associates was the usual caucus or 
nucleus of a party which, first invented by Themistocles to 
replace the clan-following of the older times , 1 had come by 
the time of the Peloponnesian War. to be a source of poli¬ 
tical influence which could not be neglected by any states¬ 
man. Pericles boasted a large body of recognised personal 
supporters through whom he acted and through whom he even 
spoke; Cimon numbered a hundred comrades (haipot) openly 
devoted to his cause ; 2 and it is clear that these associations, 
when used in accordance with the constitution, were open and 
undisguised and were not looked on with jealousy by the demos. 
Even the oligarchical clubs had outwardly an innocent appear¬ 
ance. They were often on the surface mere social or even 
religious associations , 3 which had existed from very early times 
at Athens and were recognised by law. Even their political 
character had an external side, for they were employed for 
assistance in canvassing for office and for mutual support in the 
law-courts . 4 It was only when employed for unconstitutional 
purposes that their main working was necessarily secret and 
that inwardly they sought their peculiar political ends by secret 

1 Plut. Arist. 2. 4 Time. viii. 54 %vpw/JLocriai ini 

2 id. Per. 7 ; cf. 14 ; Cim. 17. SIkous ml apxcus: cf. Plato Tliecict . 

3 Bvcrias even; a. ml avvoverias , Arist. p. 173. 

ttth. viii. 5. 
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wire-pulling and, if necessary, by the dagger of the assassin. 
They were called “ conspiracies ” (£wb>fi.oar[ui) on account of the 
secret oath taken by the members, an oath which in some states, 
we are told, contained the promise “ I will be an enemy to the 
people, and will devise all the harm against them which I can.” 1 
In the very infancy of the democracy there are one or tw^o 
doubtful instances of oligarchic designs against the constitution 
which may have been the work of these clubs. 2 But otherwise 
the working of parties during this early period was open and 
undisguised, and for many years after the last suspected plot in 
457 we hear nothing of secret machinations of the oligarchs. 
No severe pressure was as yet put on the opposition to induce 
it to resort to extreme measures, for the fiscal difficulties which 
came with the Peloponnesian War had not yet originated. 
Towards the close of this war the clubs became secret combina¬ 
tions on the part of the wealthier classes to protect themselves 
against the attacks of the tribe of sycophants, the “ drones with 
stings,” which the democracy fostered; and although hetaeriae 
as a rule acted independently of one another, yet combination 
was easy, for communications were kept up between the various 
oligarchic centres, not only in Athens but throughout the cities 
of the empire. 3 In 413 such a combination was rapidly effected, 
and moderate and oligarch competed for the realisation of their 
pet schemes; for the Sicilian disaster offered a chance such as 
might never occur again for an open protest against extreme 
democracy. The war party had disgraced itself and felt itself 
deservedly discredited * but moderate counsels at first prevailed. 
Advantage was taken of the strong feeling running through 
Athenian society, that some check must be placed on the free¬ 
dom of initiative, to establish a provisional board of ten irpo- 
[3ovXol, elderly men who would deliberate on all matters to be 
submitted to the people. 4 But the time was ripe for oligarchic 
reaction, to which even moderates like Theramenes gave their 
sanction, and in the next year (412-111) a movement first 
suggested by Alcibiades was carried out through the clubs. The 
procedure adopted illustrates the difficulty of reforming a Greek 
state by constitutional means. No constituent assembly was 

1 Arist. Pol. v. 9=p. 1310 a. a Time. viii. 48, 54. 

2 The conspiracy in the camp at 4 ib. viii. 1 ; the oflice Aristotle 
Hataea (Pint. Arist. 13), and that classes as oligarchic {Pol. iv. 14 = p. 
before the battle of Tanagra (Thuc. i. 1298 b). 

107 ; Plut Cim. 11). 
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contemplated in the constitution, and the ecclesia had now to be 
made into such a body. This could be done only by repealing 
all protective measures, and by a decree of the ecclesia that no 
one should resort to the ypacj^y 7rapav6jJuov under heavy penalties 
and that any Athenian could propose any measure he pleased. 1 
A resolution was thereupon proposed and carried that five 
presidents (• TrpoeSpoi) should be appointed, who should select a 
hundred men, and that each of the hundred so selected should 
choose three colleagues. Thus a narrow government of 400 
was established, which was intended to be merely provisional. 
The professed object of the reformers was to entrust the ad¬ 
ministration ultimately to a larger body of 5000 selected citizens; 
but the selection was indefinitely adjourned, and before the 
elaborate paper-constitution drawn up by the provisional govern¬ 
ment could be applied in practice, 2 the rule of the 400 was 
brought to an abrupt conclusion by a split between the 
moderates and the extremists. But the reaction was not 
violent; the moderates now had their turn. Their ideal was 
realised for the moment by the framing of a constitution in which 
payment for state services was abolished and the government 
was entrusted to a class of citizens approximately resembling 
that which was to have been specified in the never published 
list. But careful selection was now dispensed with, and the 
test for admission to the new body of 5000 was capacity 
to furnish the arms of a hoplite. 3 Athens was now in 
the hands of the middle class, but it is doubtful whether she 
remained even for a single year under the guidance of this 
respectable body. The government lasted just so long as the 
shadow of fear hung over the state. With the splendid efforts 
made by Athens to repair her disasters and regain her maritime 
control the old feelings returned and the old government was 
restored. It fell with Aegospotami and the fall of Athens, and 
a violent effort was made, under Spartan influence, to weed out 
the supposed vices of democracy. A commission of thirty was 
appointed to revise the laws, so as to leave no hold for the 
professional informer and to cut down the authority of the law- 
courts. 4 The commission became a government which during 

1 Thuc. viii. 67. A meeting of 6000 2 Ath. Pol. 29 ff. 

members of tlie ecclesia was legally 3 Thuc. viii. 97. 

capable of passing sucb a decree of 4 Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 2; Ath. Pol. 

&5eia (see p. 169). 35. 
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its reign of terror (404-403) exhibited the worst vices of 
oligarchy and tyranny combined. A patriotic movement, 
passively countenanced by the moderate party in*'Sparta, 
secured its suppression; and the good sense and equity invari¬ 
ably displayed in times of sore trial by the masses at Athens, 
whose virtues were always dimmed by prosperity, completed 
the work of amnesty and pacification. The archonship of 
Eucleides (403), although marked by detailed reform with a 
strengthening and revision of the laws, introduced no essential 
change in the constitution. 1 There was a better pretext now 
than there had ever been for narrowing the constitution: for 
with the loss of the empire the services of all the citizens were 
not wanted, and could not be employed, in the work of ad¬ 
ministration, and extreme democracy now meant an idle city- 
mob. But the proposal of Phormisius to limit the citizenship 
to land-holders—a proposal which if carried would have dis¬ 
franchised 5000 citizens—was rejected. 2 The ideal of the 
moderate man, the return to the Cleisthenean constitution, was 
attained only by the loss of Athenian independence. In 322, 
after the close of the Lamian War, all Athenians who did not 
possess property of the value of at least 2000 drachmae 
were deprived of their active rights; the number of citizens 
so disfranchised proved to be more than 12,000, and the state 
became a timocracy governed by a minority of its former 
members. 5 * It is true that Athens again became a democracy, 
and a democracy she remained, with intervals of Macedonian 
occupation and tyrannical rule, until her absorption in Rome. 
It is possible that, in accordance with the usual Roman principle, 
the franchise was limited and the state once more a timocracy; 
but the magic of its name was alone sufficient to securo it from 
provincial rule. Revolts, which would have entailed the 
degradation of any other city, were winked at by Roman states¬ 
men, who saw in Athens the source and the living embodiment 
of their acquired Hellenic culture; the young life which had 
taught the world what democracy might mean was succeeded 
by a long old age of dignified academic repose, and the state 
which had been ono of the great powers of the Eastern world 

1 If wo can trust the decree in 2 Argument to Lysias de Antiq. 
Andoc. de My at. § 83, tho Areiopagus Reip. 

was again entrusted with tho guardian- 3 Diod. xviii. 18. The number of 
ship of tho laws. But no further trace citizens left in power was about 9000. 
of this power appears. 
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continued to enjoy, as a quiet university town, the sovereign 
rights possessed by a “free and allied city” of Borne. 


^ 8 Other Democracies — Elis , Argos , Syracuse , Rhodes 

Athens through her long political history exhausts almost 
every phase through which a democracy can pass. She is the 
mother of democracies in Greece, and most of the distinctively 
popular institutions which we meet with elsewhere are but 
copies of the work of her mighty statesmen. But these con¬ 
siderations do not exempt us from the task of completing this 
sketch of the last phase of city development by tracing the out¬ 
line of the constitutional life of some other cities of this kind. 
For parallels are valuable since they are never exact; and 
divergences from a kindred type or cases of arrested develop¬ 
ment are still more worthy of notice. 

The constitutional history of Elis presents us with a popular 
government of a moderate and stable type—a democracy 
consciously preserving aristocratic elements, and still more 
aristocratic in practice than in theory from the fact that it was 
based not on a close civic but on an open country life. The 
union of the country under its original monarchy was soon 
dissolved ; for two generations only does royalty seem to have 
survived, and the supreme power then passed into the hands of 
a territorial aristocracy. Efforts had been made by legislation, 
as. at Thebes, to preserve the numbers and importance of the 
landed class, for a “ law of Oxylus ” is quoted which forbade 
the incurring of debts on the security of territorial possessions. 1 2 
An inscription, probably as early as the opening years of the 
sixth century, shows the importance of the phratry and the 
clan (irarpta kcu yevea); 2 and the local influence of this clan- 
nobility seems to have rendered the different communities of 
the country largely independent of one another. 

With union came the impulse to popular government which 
usually accompanied it. Barely did the Greek world in the 
historic period witness amalgamation on a larger scale than that 
effected by the o-vvoiKto-fjbos of Elis in 471. It recalled the work 
of Theseus of Athens, and had the same effect of merging the 

1 Arist. Pci. vi. 4=p. 1319 a. (jSa<n\a€s) mentioned in this document 

2 Cauer n. 253. The “kings” are probably religious officials. 
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loosely connected communes into a single capital, the town of 
Elis, which became the sole centre of political life.£ This 
union must have involved some alteration in the original con¬ 
stitution, but when the latter assumed a form that could justly 
be described as popular we do not know. Further developments 
took place, for Phormio of Elis is compared as a reformer with 
Ephialtes of Athens, 2 and cut down the power of some 
dominant aristocratic council. An outline of the developed 
democratic constitution for the year 420 shows us a hierarchy 
of magistrates who bear, as in former times, the title ol ra rk\r) 
exovres, a popular council of six hundred, and the still surviving 
SyfuovpyoL 3 What powers were exercised by the “demiurgia” 
we are not told. In many states the title denoted an individual 
magistracy ; but it is thought that at Elis the term may have 
been applied to a' curious survival of the old aristocratic con¬ 
stitution. This was a council composed of ninety members 
holding office for life 4 (perhaps the very body whose powers 
were curtailed by Phormio), which appears to have been still 
retained, after the creation of the larger democratic council, 
as a narrower within a wider executive. The ecclesia held 
the supreme power, and that inevitable product of popular 
government, the “ champion of the people,” is sometimes its 
ruler. 6 But the state never developed an extreme democracy, 
for it had no intense city life. Elis was the garden of Greece, 
and most of its inhabitants preferred to live in the country • 
the capital remained unwalled, 0 and even in the time of Polybius 
there were families who had not been in the city for genera¬ 
tions. 7 This democracy belonged to the class described by 
Aristotle, “ where the husbandmen and those who have moderate 
fortunes hold the supreme power and the government is 
administered according to law”; and where “the citizens being 
compelled to live by labour have no leisure, and where therefore 
they set up the authority of the law and attend assemblies 
only when necessary.” 8 

Argos in its later history is an isolated instance of a con¬ 
tinuous democracy amongst the Dorian settlements of the 
Peloponnesus. It is credited from its first foundation with 

1 The original communes are called 4 Arist. Pol. v. 6 = p. 1306 a. 

by Diodorus (xi. 54) 7 rtiXeis, by Strabo f ' Xen. Hell. iii. 2, 27. 

(p. 336) Srjfioi. 8 ib. l.c. 

2 Plut. Praec. ger. Ileip. 10. 7 Polyb. iv. 73. 

8 Thuc, v. 47 ; cf. Cauer l.c. 8 Arist, Pol . iv. 6 = p. 1292 b. 
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democratic tendencies, and at a very early period limited the 
power of its kings 1 ; and although these restrictions were for a 
time broken through by Pheidon, who raised the royal preroga¬ 
tive to its old height and is consequently classed as a tyrant, 
they were reimposed on his successors, and this limitation saved 
the office. A titular king with some military power at the 
time of the Persian AYars marks the conservatism of a Dorian 
state; and the constitution at this period may have been some 
moderate type of mixed government. 2 But social and political 
reasons combined to give it a popular tendency. Argos was a 
maritime state and subject to the progressive influences of a 
commercial life ; and these influences were accentuated by the 
intermixture with the native population which followed the 
great defeat inflicted by the Spartans at Hebdome, in the early 
years of the fifth century. Six thousand Argives fell, the thinned 
ranks of the population had to be recruited by the reception 
into citizenship of members of the perioecic towns, 3 and 
necessity effected here what design accomplished at Athens. 
But her deadly hostility to Sparta would alone have prompted 
Argos to develop a polity the very opposite of that which was 
inculcated by the encroaching diplomacy of the friend of 
oligarchies; and the climax of her political history was reached 
when in 461 she entered into close alliance with Athens. It 
was then in all probability that the democracy, which we find 
existing in 421, 4 received its final touches, some of which seem 
to have been consciously borrowed from Athens. Ostracism 
was introduced, popular courts instituted, 5 and the highest 
magistracy was represented by a college of five strategi 0 —the 
normal type of executive in a democratic state frequently 
engaged in war. A mention of the larger administrative 
bodies as they existed in the years 420 to 418 shows a double 
council as at Elis, 7 “the eighty” which existed by the side of 
the larger democratic f3ovty being in this case also probably a 
survival from the older constitution. 

The Argive democracy was amongst the most permanent in 

1 Pans. ii. 19. 4 Tliuc. v. 31. 

2 A king and a council are mentioned 6 Called 'AXialcc in Schol. ad Eur. 

in Her. vii. 14S, 149. Orest. 861 ; a curious court held out- 

3 Arist. Pol. v. 3 = p. 1303 a ; cf. side the city for trying eases of martial 
Her. vii. 148. This disaster may law is mentioned by Thucydides (v. 60). 
perhaps be placed as late as the year 6 Time. v. 59 ; cf. c. 37. 

*95. 7 ib. v. 47, 59. 
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Greece, and it yielded only once to a mistaken policy co-oper¬ 
ating with external forces which the state could not^control. 
A small standing army, which the misguided ambition of the 
demos had selected from the dite of the citizens and trained to 
meet the professional soldiers of Sparta, betrayed the govern¬ 
ment, Aveakened by the recent defeat at Mantineia, in 418. 
Sparta set up an oligarchy which was overthroAvn with violence 
in the next year. 1 Nor was this unfortunately the only 
occasion on which the demos asserted its rights Avith sAvord and 
bludgeon. In the early part of the fourth century it was re¬ 
sponsible for one of the worst massacres in Greek history, in 
Avhich from twelve to fifteen hundred suspected or declared oli¬ 
garchs perished. 2 We cannot expect a government such as that 
of Argos—an oasis of democracy in a desert of oligarchy, ever 
beset by danger from without and treason from Avithin—to 
behave with the gentleness Avhich a sense of security gave to 
the Athenian mind. Where the nerves of a democracy are 
highly strung its acts become marked by a grim fanaticism, and 
even this best of Greek governments has its sombre side. But 
the faith Avhich Avas sometimes too vividly expressed, kept 
Argos a free government until the close of the period of Greek 
independence, and restored her, again a democracy, to the 
bosom of the Achaean league. 

In Syracuse, as in most states, tyranny gave birth to 
democracy, and the despotism which began Avith Gelo and 
ended Avith Thrasybulus in 466 was folloAved by the framing of 
a popular constitution which, however vigorously undertaken, 
was not for the moment successful. Syracuse, like the other 
cities in Sicily, had had no experience of self-government, the 
composite state founded by Gelo had never known a political 
life of its OAvn, and the tyrants by their arbitrary bestowal or 
deprivation of rights had left a legacy of discontent behind 
them. Syracuse Avas attempting democracy without possessing 
a national life, and the result Avas nearly another lapse towards 
tyranny. The danger threatened by the demagogue Tyndarides, 
who attached the poorer classes to himself and was obviously 
aiming at tyranny, led to his OAvn destruction and the intro- 

1 Thnc. v. 81, S2; Arist. Pol. v. 4 (xv. 57) describes the massacre as 
= p. 130-1 a. r})6vos toctovtos ucros 7 rap crlpois tu>v 

- The so-called “bludgeoning ” 'EWyvtou ovUttotc pv^yxovemreu ye- 
(<TKVTa\uTu6s) of 370 13.c. Diodorus yovt.vcu. 
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duction of Cleisthenes’ great preventive measure for tlie 
avoidan^ of similar attempts in the future. But the Trera- 
Xlctijlos, as the ostracism was called at Syracuse, was frightfully 
abused by the susjDicious and undisciplined demos. Every 
influential citizen, rather than take his chance of the five years’ 
exile which prominence entailed, buried himself in the obscurity 
of private life, and evenly balanced demagogues of the lowest 
type played fast and loose with the constitution. 1 The abolition 
of the institution restored confidence, and the upper classes 
again took the lead in public affairs. The external relations of 
Syracuse now admirably fitted her for the development of an 
extreme democracy, for she drew a heavy tribute from the 
native Sicel tribes which she had subdued, 2 and political leisure 
was secured by wealth. Yet for the time the constitution 
remained a popular government of a moderate type. This 
moderation was probably a matter of practice rather than of 
theory, for a state which means to conquer, as Syracuse meant, 
to conquer Sicily, must entrust its highest offices to men of rank 
and knowledge; and we are not surprised to find that at the 
time of the last Athenian expedition in 415 the representative, 
of the lower classes is the critical “prostates” who is not in 
office. 3 But the victory in the Great Harbour brought with it 
the results that Salamis had brought to Athens.' 1 The people 
were the victors and they meant to rule. Their demand was 
met not by a succession of measures as at Athens but by a 
recodification, which marks a later period of growth, and 
which would have been impossible but for the tentative steps 
taken by their late enemy and present model. Diodes, the 
originator and the head of a commission for reorganising the 
constitution, in 412 introduced the lot as a mode* of appoint¬ 
ment to office, and published a code which so completely bore 
the stamp of his own personality as to be called the “laws of 
Diodes,” and attracted an admiration which caused it to he 
voluntarily and permanently adopted by many other Sicilian 
cities. 6 But the political creations of Diodes were of short 
duration, for the democracy came to an abrupt conclusion in 
405. In Sicilian history the external pressure from the 
Carthaginians often disturbed the even current of the constitu- 


1 Diod. xi. SC, 87. 

2 ib. xii. 30. 

3 Time. vi. 35. 


4 Arist,. Pol. v. 130-1 ;i ik 

7 roXirdcts d$ drj/toKjmriav /.Hrljla'X <v % 
b Diod. xiii. 34, 35. 
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tional life of the cities, and it was the fear of invasion that, 
co-operating with social causes, raised Dionysius I. to power. 
The tyranny inherited by his son was disturbed by internal 
factions, and the pressure of the Carthaginians on the divided 
state was renewed. In this crisis Corinth, in the person of 
Timoleon, came to the help of her daughter city • but the 
democracy which Timoleon established after the expulsion of 
the second Dionysius, 1 was of short duration. It changed into 
an oligarchy, which was soon merged in the tyrannies (or 
“ monarchies/ 5 as they were called from their legitimate recog¬ 
nition) of Agathocles and Hiero, until the state fell under 
Homan rule. 

Rhodes is the last of the great democracies of the Greek 
world. Its three cities, Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus, ex¬ 
perienced the usual changes of states, tossed about between 
the Athenian and the Spartan powers. In the Athenian 
empire they are democracies, under Sparta oligarchies. In 
the second Athenian confederacy the whole island forms a 
democracy, for now the three cities have become a single 
state; and the voluntary surrender of their independent rights 
in 408 to the central government established at the capital 
Rhodes was probably due to a sense of the weakness of 
division, and was the prelude to a long history, of independence, 
and even, to some extent, of empire. The greatness of Rhodes, 
unlike that of most other Greek states, begins after the epoch 
of Macedonian conquest. The expulsion of the Macedonian 
garrison in 323 was followed by a career of successful diplomacy ; 
but with the thalassocratia of Rhodes, her relations with Rome 
and other powers, and the foreign possessions on the mainland 
which these alliances guaranteed to her, 2 we have here no direct 
concern. The chief interest which the state affords to a con¬ 
stitutional historian is twofold: it illustrates the organisation 
of a stable democracy that governs dependencies, and it shows 
an adjustment of the relations of the three great cities to 
the central government under democratic rule. 

This central government possesses the normal boule and 
ecclesia, but the Tr/ovravets, the chief executive officials, are 
real presidents of the state. 3 The authority that we saw 

1 Diod. xvi. 70. 2 Strabo p. 652. the Strategia at Athens and the office 

3 Plutarch {Praec. ger. Reip. 17, 3) of Boeotarch at Thehes. For its func- 

classes the rpvravela at Rhodes with tions cf. Diod. xx, 98. Polyb. xxix. 4. 
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merely shadowed at Athens exists to the full in Rhodes, and 
here we £nd a democracy with a real presidency uniting civil 
with military powers. The prytaneis preside over the council 
and the assembly, guide the foreign politics of the state, and 
even command its army. Below them stands a college of 
‘strategi, one of whom is in command of the possessions on 
the mainland. 1 The strength of the central executive in the 
capital was probably due in the first instance to the con¬ 
tinuance of town life in the other parts of the island, which 
made popular government less direct than it was at Athens ; and 
it was perpetuated by the importance of the foreign relations 
of the state. 

The three towns still continue to possess some degree of 
municipal independence. By the side of 6 o-v/ltcis &a/ws of 
Rhodes stands rb TrXyjOos of the municipal community, 2 which 
passes decrees (\pac^>iafiara), and has its council of imarrpoi , with 
a "college of eiricrrarai . 3 How wide the competence of these 
municipal governments was we do not know; inscriptions show 
us merely the voting of money for sacral purposes, regulations 
for temple usages, and decrees of honour. 


av t 


1 Caller n. 1 S 2 1 . 25 (crrparayol) iirl rfa> x^P clv to 7rJp< 

* ib. n. 185 . 8 ib. nn. 177 , 183 . 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 

Federal government marks an expansion of political life beyond 
the limits of the city-state. We have already found that such 
expansion is not unknown in the early history of Greece, where 
we have found evidence of the existence both of nations and 
of leagues. A federal association occupies an intermediate 
place between these two extremes. It is a political unit which 
is itself an aggregate of units; it is something less than a 
nation and something more than a league. But, although it 
may be possible to feel, it is not possible to express with 
scientific precision the stage at which a government ceases to 
be a league or confederacy and becomes a true federation; 
nor is the line that separates such a state from true national 
life easier to draw. A federation must be defined positively 
by the degree of union which it has, and negatively by the 
degree of union which it has not, attained. Positively a 
federation of cities or districts implies the theoretically com¬ 
plete surrender of all foreign activity and foreign policy to 
a central government, a single deliberative and elective body 
and a single executive for the discussion, control, and conduct 
of external affairs, a common court of justice for offences com¬ 
mitted against the association, or at least a central control 
over the local courts when deciding such matters, a power 
of raising and maintaining common military contingents, and 
either a common power of taxation or at least some control 
over local supplies destined to support the common action of 
the federation. Negatively the states must be sovereign in 
all matters unconnected with the purposes of the federation; 
each state must possess a constitution, a citizenship, and 
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civic privileges peculiarly its own, and the freedom of its 
public life must be something more than a mere municipal 
independence. 

Judged by these criteria the Peloponnesian confederacy is 
not a federal government. The first and second Athenian 
leagues very nearly deserve this designation, the points in 
which they fail being the absence of a common magistracy 
and the too great preponderance given to the executive power 
of a single state. But they are distinct stages in the growth 
of such associations, and familiarised the Greek mind with the 
idea of a union which was one neither of conquest nor of 
absorption, and which reconciled the demand for close corporate 
action with the claims of individual sovereignty. They showed 
that the only means by which the city-state could protect itself 
against a great national power from without, or even at times 
from a great dynastic power from within, was the wholesale 
surrender of that side of its autonomous life which was con¬ 
cerned with foreign relations. 

The surrender of this cherished activity by the developed 
city-state, which has enjoyed a long history of independence, 
is a wonderful instance of political conversion due to bitter 
experience. It does not, however, show its internal decline 
but merely its external helplessness in the struggle with great 
nations such as Persia, Macedon, or Rome. Often it is a 
struggle for constitutional independence, which would be wholly 
lost by isolation, and might be partially regained by union, 
a free life under limitations being better than no free life 
at all. 

But sometimes a federal government has its origin in the 
very absence of developed city life. The canton or the village 
tends more naturally than the city to a wider form of union, 
as we learn from the instances of Acarnania, Arcadia, Aetolia, 
and Epirus. In such cases it is sometimes difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between a federal and a strictly national life; but 
something approaching a federation is an early stage of the 
undeveloped as it is a late stage of the developed political 
society. The first federal impulse is therefore easier in such 
cases, and the federal history of such states is longer and more 
continuous. 

We cannot, however, classify federal governments as they 
fall under one or other of these two heads, for in the course 
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of time the two classes became combined. In the case of 
the two nations which carried out the federal system most 
thoroughly and consistently, Aetolia and Achaea, an absence 
of city life in the one and of intense city life in the other was 
favourable to the early formation of these close unions; but 
this very tendency helped them subsequently to assimilate 
states that had enjoyed a brilliant and independent city life. 
Other developed cities, such as those of Thessaly and Boeotia, 
worked out the problem for themselves, sometimes voluntarily, 
sometimes under pressure from a leading state; while else¬ 
where, in the transitory Olynthian federation, the motive for 
union is resistance against a threatening barbarian power. 
Lycia stands alone, for the federal government which we find 
there is apparently a conscious imitation of a Greek system— 
an adaptation of the only mode in which the political civilisation 
of the Hellenes could be applied to the national feeling which 
early tribal association had perpetuated. 

In the order of their development, as known to us from 
scattered records (and therefore not necessarily in the order 
of their actual birth), the chief federal governments of Greece 
are those of Thessaly, Boeotia, Acarnania, Olynthus, Arcadia, 
Aetolia, Achaea, and Lycia. 

The earliest union of Thessaly was attained by the 
voluntary subjection of the aristocracies of her towns to a king 
of their own choosing. He was chosen from the Ileracleidae, 
but not always from the same branch of this widely-diffused 
race, with which all the noble Thessalian families seem to have 
claimed connection, and several clans and states were in turn 
represented in the monarchy. Thessaly is found acting as a 
united whole in the year 511. 1 At the time of the Persian Wars 
she is still a monarchy, although the power of the Aleuadae, who 
then held sway, 2 is evidently weakened by a stubborn resistance 
to their rule, partly due perhaps to the hostility of local 
dynasties, partly to a growing democratic sentiment, which 
soon asserts itself in the downfall of the monarchy, a change 
in the constitution, and an alliance with Athens in 461. It is 
not probable that the monarchy long survived the Persian Wars; 
and the government that concluded the treaty with Athens, 
sent her assistance at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War 
in 431, and tried to stop the march of Brasidas to Thrace in 
1 tier. v. 63. 4 ib. vii. 6. 
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424, was probably some kind of federal council, 1 tbe political 
sentiments of which were certainly democratic, and which was 
the first expression of the collective life of to kolvov OerraXcov. 
As a primary assembly could not have permanently represented 
the interests of such an area as Thessaly, the council must 
have been composed of delegates from the states; and this 
unknown Thessalian synod furnishes the earliest instance of 
political representation on a large scale in Greece. But the 
new government was as powerless as the late monarchy had 
been to control the dynastic influence which guided the 
politics of the separate towns and introduced the disorder and 
confusion which we have elsewhere traced. 2 The rule of the 
feudal nobility continued until the close of the Peloponnesian 
War, when unity was sought by the new method of a partial 
revival of the monarchical power. This was represented by 
the office of ray os, which, like the Roman dictatorship, was a 
temporary resumption of the military authority of the early 
kings for the purpose of uniting the independent states of 
Thessaly for some common purpose. The tagus was apparently 
elected by a majority of the states, and the whole military force 
of the country was placed under his command ; while the subject 
tribes of Perrhaebi, Magnetes, and Achaeans, which seem 
ordinarily to have been dependent on particular towns, 3 were 
brought under the control of the new government, to which 
they paid tribute and furnished contingents. 4 An attempt had 
been made by Lycophron of Pherae to secure this position in 
404, but his violent efforts to unite the whole of Thessaly 
under his sway gained no constitutional recognition; he died a 
“ tyrant,” and his successor Jason, whose position was recognised 
in 375, was the first and last tagus of united Thessaly. 5 His 
assassination five years later brought the government to a 
close; none of his successors was able to maintain the con¬ 
stitutional hegemony, and the attempt of one of them, Alexander 
of Pherae, at regaining it again called into existence a federal 
government of a republican type. Only the executive officials 
of this government are known ; they show that, for the purposes 
of organisation, the four rerpdSes of Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, 

1 Time. i. 102 ; ii. 22 ; iv. 78 (rd 3 Thus the Perrliaebi were dependent 
7 ravTwv kolvov). Yet in 454 mention on Larisa (Strabo p. 440). 

is made of a son of a “ King of the 4 Xen. Ilell. vi. 1, 8-12. 

Thessalians” (Time. i. 111). 5 ib. ii. 3, 4, vi. 1, 18 ; Diod. xiv. 

2 p. 64. 82, xv. 60. 
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Hisbiaeotis, and Phthiotis formed an intermediate stage between 
the city and the whole country : for while an stands at 

the head of the league, each tetras has its own polemarch, with 
subordinate commanders for the infantry and the cavalry. 1 
But this second attempt at a federal system was still more 
transitory than the first. It was powerless to resist the 
attempts at usurpation which were constantly being made by 
the would-be followers of Jason; the aristocracy called in the 
assistance of Philip of Macedon in 352, interference paved the 
way for conquest, and Thessaly became a dependency of 
Macedonia in 344. From this time it has no independent 
history, for from Macedonian it passed into Roman hands 
through the battle of Cynoscephalae in 197. Its autonomy 
was indeed restored, but its constitution was organised by 
Roman commissioners and it was henceforth within the sphere 
of Roman influence. 

The federal system was perpetuated under both dominions, 
and was in fact the only one applicable to a country of the size, 
the traditions, and the ill-organised city life of Thessaly. But 
these adaptations of it, imposed and even borrowed in some of 
their details from without, have little historical interest. The 
Macedonians combined the federal divisions (especially those of 
the great “ tetrades ”) with a close oligarchical government. 
It is not known whether the councils of ten (8eKu8apxtcu) 2 
which they established were at the head of the whole league 
or of each of the four divisions; but the idea of this govern¬ 
ment seems to have been adopted from the Spartan system 
of imperial rule. The executive officials of to kolv8v 0€ttcc- 
\S>v after Flamininus’ victory as clearly resemble those of the 
Achaean league, although the democratic character of this 
latter organisation was not imitated. At the head of the state 
stood a strategus; and the “ consilium ” which met at Larisa 3 
was doubtless elected by the states. But there was probably no 
general assembly, the structure of the government reflecting the 
new constitutions of the cities which, in accordance with the 
usual Roman principle, were organised on timocratic lines. 4 

In Boeotia the earliest impulse to national unity seems to 
have been manifested in religious association, and we have 

1 ir^apxoL and LTnrapxot (C. LA. a Livy xxxv. 31 ; xlii. 3S. 

ii. n. 88 ; Dittenbcrger n. 85). 4 ib. xxxiv. 51 (Flamininus) a 

2 Dem. Phil. ii. § 24. censn maxivie d smutum ctjudicex legit. 
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already noticed that the ampliietyony which met at Onehestus 
was prol^ibly the first form of union amongst its towns. 1 The 
memory of this religious origin of the federation was preserved 
in the titular headship of united Boeotia being vested in 
the person of a wholly non-political official called 6 apx^v, who 
was doubtless the president of the association which still con¬ 
tinued the cult of Poseidon at Onchestus ; 2 the memory of the 
final union of the territory under a single government was still 
further fostered by a festival of incorporation, the “ Pamboeotia,” 
celebrated in the temple of Athene Itonia near Coroneia. 3 
The union, thus accidentally begun, would never have developed 
into a permanent federal government had it not been for the 
activity of Thebes. Linked by interest with some powerful 
states, she coerces unwilling cities into joining the league ; her 
own individuality is never merged in the political union which 
she holds together ; sometimes she is but a powerful associate, 
sometimes the actual mistress of the other cities, but she has a 
political life of her own, while the history of the other cities of 
Boeotia is but the history of Thebes. We have already noticed 
how the internal politics of the leading state and its weaker 
partners interacted on one another; 4 the federation, in the 
days of its independence, passes through two stages, an oligarchic 
and a democratic, and in structure the former shows the far 
more perfect federal system of the two. In the year 424, 
when this structure is first revealed to us, we find seven in¬ 
dependent towns, Thebes, Iialiartus, Coroneia, Copac, Thespiac, 
Tanagra, and Orchomenus, the other localities in Boeotia, 
whether cities or villages, being incorporated into these federal 
units, to which they probably supplied contingents and money 
for the purposes of the league. 5 The supreme controlling 
power was vested in a large council, which was composed of 
four smaller fiovkaL 6 These minor councils were doubtless 
local, controlling four departments of Boeotia. We do not 
know the nature of this control, nor how far it affected the 
autonomy of the nominally independent states. Probably 
the councils existed wholly for federal purposes; and the 
difficulty of imagining a sudden combination of these local 

1 P* 50*. 2 p. 50. forming mwrt'Aacu with the central 

8 Strabo p. 411. cities, sec Time. iv. 70, 93 ; Strabo p. 

4 P- 68. 409. 

5 For these attached communities, (I Thuc. v. 38. 

Q 
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bodies leads to the supposition that the votes on federal 
questions were taken separately in each, a majority of the 
four votes being decisive. The chief executive officials were 
the Buuarapx^h eleven or thirteen in number, of whom two 
were Theban, the rest being appointed by the other federal 
divisions, but on what principle is unknown. 1 During their 
year of office they were the guiding power of the league in 
matters political and military; they conducted negotiations for 
external alliances with greater discretionary power than that 
possessed by most foreign ministers of Greece, although the 
validity of the agreement was dependent on the final consent of 
the four councils ; and they were the generals of the Boeotian 
army in the field, the supreme command circulating amongst 
the members of the college in turn. 2 

When we next catch a glimpse of this federal organisation 
Thebes is democratic, and the political character of the other 
states is in harmony with that of their leader. But no true 
democratic federation was formed. The origin of the league 
was unfavourable to such a result, for the hegemony which 
Thebes renewed in Boeotia after 379 was founded on conquest; 
and the league is a crushed and half-unwilling partner of the 
central state in the short but brilliant period of Theban 
ascendency. Formally the federal government was still con¬ 
tinued, and the federal council which met at the capital was the 
Kom] c rvvoSos nov Bomdtwv . 8 We may imagine an assembly of 
delegates resembling the synedrion of the second Athenian con¬ 
federacy, the votes being taken, as at a much later period of 
the league’s history, 4 by cities and not by heads. Practically 
it must have been a mere advising body, whose counsel was 
disregarded when out of accordance with the wishes of the 
Theban assembly. For this ckkX^o-l a appears to have been 
supreme, and we find it initiating new lines of foreign policy 
for its city and for the league. 5 The chief executive power is 
still held by the annually elected Boeotarchs, and the other 
federal cities, if they had a share in the appointment of these 
officials, may still have exercised an indirect control over affairs. 
The Boeotarchs now form a college of seven, who decide by a 

1 Time. iv. 91 rCov dWojv fioioi- Diotl. xv. 80. 

rapx&p (i-c. other Ilian the two 4 Livy xxxiii. 2 (197 B.C.). 

Theban) o'l elctv Zvoaca. 0 Diod. xv. 78, 79. 

- ih. v. 37, 38 ; iv. 91. 
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majority of votes * 1 sometimes they command the army collect¬ 
ively, b#t a distant expedition, such as that of Pelopidas to 
Thessaly in 364, was sometimes led by a single Boeotarch, 
and in 369 we find the college delegating the command to 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas. 2 

The confederacy fell with the subjection of Thebes to 
Macedon in 338* but, like the Thessalian federation, it was 
resumed again under Macedonian and Roman rule. Its self¬ 
dissolution through fear of Rome in 171 was not its closing 
scene, for it is mentioned amongst the associations which Rome 
broke up on the formation of the province of Achaea in 146. 3 

Acarnania, little as we know about its history, is an in¬ 
structive type of the form of government which we are illustrat¬ 
ing, since it presents two distinct stages of federal organisation. 
It is first a union of tribes or villages, and afterwards a union of 
cities. During the latter part of the fifth century it was still one 
of the most backward of Greek communities. Its inhabitants 
dwelt in unwalled villages and lived by plunder. 4 Yet even at 
this time the nation possessed a kind of unity, for at Olpae, a 
strong fort on a hill, they had a common court of justice (kolv or 
Sucaurryptov). 5 This court was probably established, like the 
koivoSiklov of Crete, for the settlement of international disputes 
between the tribes, and does not necessarily show a federal 
government. But such a government is known to have existed 
in the year 391, when we find a kolv bv rah ’AKapvdvwv meeting' 
at Stratos. 6 At this time the tribe was still the highest 
political unit, and it was not until the year 314 that, on 
Cassander’s advice, the Acarnanians began to form small cities. 
The federation was still continued, is found existing at the close 
of the third and in the second century, and was not disturbed 
by Rome. It possessed a council (fBovXd) 7 —probably, as in most 
federal governments, composed of an equal number of repre¬ 
sentatives from each city—and a primary assembly ( kolvov ) of 
such members of the cities as chose to attend. There is every 
reason to suppose that, as in the Aetolian and Achaean leagues, 
the votes were taken by cities after free deliberation, in which 
any member present might engage. The Acarnanian assembly, 

1 Diod. XV. 52, 53. fl Xen. licit, iv. 6, 4. 

2 Plut. Pelojo. 26 ; Diod: xv. 62. 7 Cauer im. 240, 241. Tlic first of 

3 Polyb. xxvii. 2; Paus. vii. 16. tliese inscriptions is thought, from 

4 Thuc. i. 5. internal evidence, to date from about 

8 ib. iii. 105. the year 220. 
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besides deciding questions of foreign policy, possessed criminal 
jurisdiction and the power of deposing its own magisti^ites; on 
one occasion we find it condemning two of the leading citizens 
for treason and abrogating the command of its own o-rpar?/yos. 1 

Olynthus, which made the next effort at federation which 
Greek history has handed down to us, attempted to be to her 
Thracian and Macedonian neighbours what Thebes was to 
Boeotia. Her motives, if not wholly disinterested, were 
at least favourable to the political liberties of the states 
which she endeavoured to incorporate. Ho where was a strong 
Greek barrier more necessary than on the frontier of Macedon, 
and the Thracian domain might again be coveted by the 
southern powers. Her policy of incorporation was marked by 
liberal views, but where persuasion was not sufficient, force 
was used; a stout resistance was offered by Acanthus and 
other Greek cities threatened, which failed to realise that “ the 
half was better than the whole ”; Spartan assistance was called 
in ; the league begun in 382 was dissolved in 379, and the path 
to Greece lay open to the Macedonian kings. 

The little that we learn of this federation comes from the 
lips of a political enemy, 2 who is more interested in its 
aggressions than in its organisation. From this vague account 
we gather that Olynthus had attempted to free some cities 
from the King of Macedon, and was already in possession of 
Pella; that she had induced towns to “ use the same laws 79 
as herself and to enter into the relation of (TviiiroXireia ; and 
that the incorporated states, which are represented as sharing 
in her “politeia,” possessed the rights of intermarriage and 
of owning land with her and amongst themselves. It is un¬ 
likely that Olynthus contemplated full absorption, which would 
have involved the merging of her own identity in that of the 
other cities. Her proposal was apparently the interchange of 
full and not merely of partial citizenship between the towns, 
and a federal government of which Olynthus was, for the time 
at least, to be the head. The opposition to the scheme was 
perhaps intensified by the closeness of the relations (un¬ 
necessary to a federal government) which were suggested, and 
which seemed to leave little beyond municipal independence 
to the separate cities. 

1 Livy xxxiii. 1(5. 

2 Cleigenes, the Acanthian envoy at Sparta in 882 (Xen. licit, v. 2, 11-19). 
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The federal union of Arcadia was, unlike those which 
we hav^g considered, the result neither of a spontaneous 
national movement nor of the ambition of a single Arcadian 
city. It was the result of external forces working on a nation 
already predisposed to such a form of organisation but unable 
by its own efforts to obtain it. We have seen how 7 the iron 
hand of Sparta repressed all tendencies to union amongst the 
Arcadian tribes and cities, when efforts were made to found 
this union on conquest. 1 It is far from likely that she would 
have lent more encouragement to voluntary political associa¬ 
tion ; and therefore we must conclude that the early national 
coinage stamped 3 Api<aSiKou is but the sign of a common temple- 
mint, and the evidence merely of a religious amphictyony, not 
of a political league. But Sparta’s policy of dissociation was, 
as we saw, coupled with an objection to the growth of walled 
cities in the district; 2 and the encouragement which she thus 
gave to tribal life was itself favourable to a federal form of 
government at the moment when her direct pressure was 
removed. 

This pressure was removed by the battle of Leuctra in 
371. The Arcadians found themselves free, and ready, with 
the assistance of Thebes, to play their part in history as a 
nation. The immediate effect of the victory was the resuscita¬ 
tion of Mantineia, whose villages again became a town ; 3 but 
the traditional rivalry between this city and Tcgea, which had 
been the representatives respectively of the independent and 
the Laconising influences in Arcadia, unfitted either for being 
the capital of the new federation. A new city, with no 
traditions and from which nothing was to be feared, arose in 
Megalopolis, and this became the seat of the federal govern¬ 
ment. The supreme power of rb kolvov t&v Ap/<a<W was 
vested in a large assembly, which is generally spoken of as 
“the Ten Thousand” (ol /xfiptot). 4 But it is difficult to believe 
that the assembly contained precisely this number of qualified 
citizens, still more that it represented precisely this number 
of votes. The votes were probably taken, as was usual in 
federal governments, by cities, and “the Ten Thousand” was 
in all likelihood merely a name for the vast primary assembly, 
at which every Arcadian could meet, listen, and discuss—the 

1 P- HO. » Xen. JTell, vi. 5, 3. 

2 P- no. 4 ib. vii. 1, 38 ; 4, 35 and 38. 
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number of citizens present from any given state in no way 
determining tlie voting power of that state. We maj assume 
that a nucleus of this large assembly was composed of the 
regularly appointed delegates of the states. This may have been 
the council which met in the povXevrrjptov known as the Ther- 
silion; 1 and it may have had the threefold character which we 
shall see exhibited in the councils of the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues, of a probouleutic, an executive, and a permanently 
representative body. This, however, can be regarded only as 
a probable conjecture; actual records confine themselves to ex¬ 
hibiting the exercise of sovereign power by the Ten Thousand. 
This body concludes alliances in the name of all Arcadia, 2 
receives ambassadors from other states, 3 and even sits as- a 
court exercising political jurisdiction and passing sentence on 
members guilty of offences against the league. 4 The federation 
had common magistrates (dpxovre s), whose functions and whose 
very titles are unknown; 5 they may have been elected by the 
assembly, and must have been the executive body which 
assisted the strategus who was at the head of the government. 0 
The latter probably combined, as in most Greek democracies 
and in the federal governments modelled on them, civil with 
military duties; as commander-in-chief he was the head of the 
select standing army which the league supported. 7 

The league was for a time successful, but its capital, 
Megalopolis, never fulfilled its intended function of focusing 
and absorbing the political life of the other towns, and the 
rivalries of the older cities tended to destroy a union which, 
even in its best days, may never have comprehended the whole 
of Arcadia. Mantincia and Tegea again became hostile, with 
the result that the former quitted the league; but Megalopolis 
still remained the nominal centre of Arcadia, and the Ten 
Thousand survived to be addressed by Demosthenes. The 

2 Xen. Hell. vii. 4, 2. 

3 I Jem. de feds. Leg. § 11 . 

- 1 Xen. Hell. vii. 4, 33. 
c ib. vii. 1, 24 ; 4, 33. They were 

perhaps the dapuopyaL of the later 
league, who then appear as represent¬ 
atives of cities (Cauer lx.). 

G ib. vii. 3, 1. 

7 ib. vii. 4, 33 oi crr&piToi was the 
name borne by this standing army. 


1 Pausanias (viii. 32) calls it the 
BovXevrifjpiov i) roh pvpiois €7r€iroh]To 
Aptiddcov. A (3ov\f) existed in the 
revived league of the third century 
(Cauer n. 444). The remains of the 
Thersilion, which measure 175 x 135 
feet approximately {Excavations in 
Megalopolis, published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies) 
show an accommodation for a-general 
assembly of considerable size. 
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federation was perhaps dissolved by Alexander in 324 ; but 
the fed^al traditions were strong enough to prompt the 
Arcadians eagerly to seek admission into the revived Achaean 
league of 2SO. 1 Yet late in the third century a formal 
revival of the old kowov is witnessed by an official document, 
which mentions the y. vpiou , with a council as the supreme 
authority. 2 

The Aetolian and Achaean leagues, which we have next to 
consider, open up to us a new vista of Hellenic politics. 
Federalism has become the rule, and any state which does not 
attach itself to one of these two associations is an isolated 
unit, which must either live a life of political torpor or attach 
itself to one of the great foreign powers. In both cases federal 
government has its origin in national life, but in both it 
extends far beyond the limits of the nation. The forces which 
had been silently working for unity in the Greek world, but 
had hitherto found voluntary expression chiefly in religious 
association, now led, under the pressure of enemies from 
without or tyranny from within, to the acceptance of a political 
organisation which saved by infringing the independence of the 
city, and which, looked to as the last safeguard of Greek city 
life, was consciously thought out and carefully elaborated. But 
the highest political unity which Greece attained was still 
singularly incomplete. Even if we except the recalcitrants and 
the waverers, and neglect the stubborn resistance of Sparta 
and the proud isolation of Athens, we find that the history of 
the two leagues is one of conflict: that their method of con¬ 
version to the new political faith is persuasion tempered by 
annexation: that even Achaea is willing to spread her pro¬ 
paganda by the sword: that Aetolia is a shameless plunderer, 
ready to share her spoils with Macedon or Rome : and that 
finally the rivalries of both compel them to call in the 
assistance of foreign powers, whose alliance brings Greece into 
the vortex of the world-politics of Rome and submerges her with 
Macedon under the protectorate of the great Western power. 

The Aetolians of the fifth century are described as a 
backward portion of the Hellenic race, still preserving some 
barbarous customs and living in unfortified villages. 3 They 

1 Paus. viii. 6 cvvedplov 8£ t&v 2 £oo£e rrj flovAfj t&v ’ApKudtov kou 
’Axcuwj' periaxov ol lApxdSes 7 rpo- rocs fivplocs (Caner l.c.). 

BvpSrara. 'EXA^i'wx'. 3 Time. iii. 94. 
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are described as a nation (Wvos) ; but this word, which 
emphasises both the feeling of racial connection ^nd the 
absence of its expression in city life, does not necessarily imply 
a form of political organisation closer than that of a federal 
government, although the federation which doubtless existed at 
this time between the different Aetolian tribes was necessarily 
more compact than one like the Achaean league, which was 
composed of an aggregate of cities. The canton tends to a 
closer form of union than the town, and it is difficult to 
determine what degree of independence was left, either in 
earlier or later times, to the different districts of Aetolia. But 
it is natural to believe that their independence was greater 
after the tribal league had expanded into a city federation, and 
that originally the cantons had a common political life of a 
closer kind than was usual in federal governments. The 
federation seems to have had a continuous and uninterrupted 
life up to the date of the reformation of the Achaean league in 
280. United action of the whole nation in foreign politics is 
proved by the negotiations with Philip of Macedon with respect 
to the cession of Naupactus to Aetolia as a whole, 1 and by the 
embassy sent by to Koivbv tQv AmoAwi/ to Demetrius in 305 or 
304. 2 We have every reason, therefore, for believing that the 
federal organisation, such as we know it in later times, was in 
all its main outlines perfected at an early period, although it 
doubtless admitted of modifications as the league expanded to 
include cities such as Naupactus and Heracleia in Trachis, two 
of its earlier annexations, or Mantineia, Tegea, and Orchomcnus, 
some of its later voluntary associates. The modes in which 
accretions were made to the original nucleus were very 
various; sometimes they were the result of voluntary alliance, 
sometimes of conquest, sometimes of agreements into which 
states were forced in order to protect themselves from the 
piratical exploits of the Aetolians. For the race retained to 
the last its character as a nest of plunderers and brigands; its 
history is one of wanton aggression for the annexation of new 
territory, and more than once the Aetolians entered into agree- 

1 I)ein. Phil. iii. § 44 (338 u.c.). death (Staatsalt. ii. p. 22). But Frec- 
Yet Arrian (1, JO) speaks of the man’s view ( Hist, of Federal Govt. p. 
Aetolians sending ambassadors to 250), that they were ambassadors sent 
Alexander in 335 Kara HOutj. Hence by the whole Aetolian nation, but one 
Gilbert concludes that the league was for each tribe, appears more probable, 
not formed until after Alexander’s 2 Diod. xx. 99 ; el', xix. 66. 
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ment with foreign powers for the partitioning of Greek soil. They 
conspir^ with Antigonus Gonatas of Maccdon to break up the 
Achaean league, and subsequently came to terms with Eome for 
conquests in Acarnania, the spoils of which were to be divided 
between the two powers. 1 It is no wonder that the mixed 
motives of hope and fear drew states into their net, that towns 
like Mantineia quitted the quieter sphere of the Achaean league 
to join this band of robbers, and that even cities across the sea 
such as Ceos and Teos were willing to make terms which would 
secure them immunity from plunder ( dcrvXia ). 2 We should 
naturally expect that the mode of annexation would have 
dictated the status of the acquired community; and geographical 
position might also have decided whether a state should be 
admitted a full member of the league or remain only its ally. 
But general principles of treatment are difficult to discover, and 
there is no clear evidence that the league ever assumed a dis¬ 
tinctly imperial character. While it incorporated some states 
it exercised a vague protectorate over others ; even those dis¬ 
tant cities which paid tribute and were garrisoned as military 
outposts by Aetolian troops, may conceivably have returned 
representatives to the federal council. 3 

The constitution of the league was as thoroughly democratic 
as was consistent with federal institutions. Democracy pure 
and simple was a gift reserved for the city-state alone, and we 
can prove for Aetolia what we can only suggest for the other 
federations of the Greek world—the presence of representative 
institutions. But the system of representation was modified 
in a manner which makes the federal organisation as here 
elaborated a kind of mean between the popular government of 
a Greek city and that of a modern nation. The council of 
Aetolia was, like a modern parliament, the permanently re¬ 
presentative body; for we know that the fSovXevrai were 
chosen by the states, and it is probable that, in accordance with 
the true federal principle which recognises the interests of 
every state, whether great or small, as being exactly equal, 
every commune furnished one senator and had but one 

1 Polyb. ii. 45 ; ix. 38. tliese towns dicovalws iier£x eLV T vs 

2 ib. ii. 57 ; Cauer nn. 237, A iruXtav (jvjxiroXirda's. By these 

238 ; in the last-cited document (a words are meant, I think, merely 
treaty with Teos) dcrvXla is specially participation in the federal system, 
guaranteed. See Polyb. ii. 41 for a similar use of 

3 In Polybius (iv. 25) it is said that crvfnrokiTela , and cf. ii. 57. 
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vote . 1 But, though the voting capacity of the states was fixed, 
and their permanent representation was secured by the^council,. 
every individual citizen of the Aetolian league had the right to 
deliberate and to vote in the popular assembly (the nravai - 
tmXlkov). The citizens from any particular city or commune 
who chose to attend, voted with the councillor from that state, 
the vote counting only as one but the majority of voices 
deciding its character. If no unofficial members presented 
themselves from a city, the councillor alone gave the vote for 
that city. The general assemblies of the Aetolians were 
therefore partly representative, partly primary ; and by possess¬ 
ing this double character they secured the rights of minorities 
more effectively than a modern parliament, for the elected 
councillor would necessarily represent the majority of his town, 
while a large proportion of the unofficial members from the 
same state who were eager to appear in the assembly would 
probably be politicians of opposite views who were eager to 
outvote him. Yet even with this provision the federal- could 
not be as democratic as the city-state. The poorest class from 
distant cities or districts would not be able to attend the 
assemblies at all, and the real voting was in the hands of 
the aristocratic element; while the impossibility of the exercise 
of direct personal government by the masses rendered the 
permanent executive authority very powerful. 

This executive authority may to a large extent have been 
represented by the council, which, in addition to its being the 
board of permanent representatives in the assembly, may have 
been also a probouleutic and executive body. The question 
whether it possessed administrative functions depends on the 
possibility of its identification with the board known as the 
onroKk'qraL We find the apocleti summoning the assembly in 
concert with the general , 2 and they have large spheres of 
competence within which they may act in the nation’s name 
without consulting the assembly . 3 The large numbers of the 
body, from which a committee of thirty could be chosen , 4 

1 A decree (probably of the end of 8 Livy xxxv. 34. They are there 
the third century B.C.) referring to the called “ sandius concilium” which 
towns Melitaea and Peraea enacts that, <l cx delectis constat virus” as opposed 
if they should form two states, Aaxivrts to the “ concilium universac gentis” 
airoTropcvtaOw povXevTav Hvcl (Cauer The word afoedpoL, sometimes found, 
n. 239, 1. 19). seems also to designate the council. 

' 2 Folyb. xx. 10. 4 Polyb. xx. 1. 
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increase the probability suggested by the character of its 
function that in the apocleti we have, not a separate federal 
executive, but the council under another name. 

The general assembly, composed of the councillors and the 
chance attendants, had one regular meeting a year for the 
election of magistrates . 1 Other meetings were specially con¬ 
vened by the executive for the discussion of important affairs. 
At these the usual sovereign powers of a declaration of war 
and acceptance of peace, of the commissioning and reception of 
ambassadors, were exercised. 

At the head of the league stood a o-rpoLTyyos, annually elected 
and entering office on the day of his election . 2 He possessed 
the usual combination of military and civil powers, commanded 
in the field, and represented the state in negotiations. The 
peculiarity of the Aetolian general is his relation to the assembly. 
It shows a judicious attempt to keep the executive and the 
deliberative powers apart; for, although the general presided 
over the assembly, he was forbidden to give any opinion on 
questions of peace or war . 3 He was a president and not a 
minister; and this regulation must have been particularly 
valuable in a state like Aetolia, where some chief with all the 
predatory instincts of his race might have hurried the nation 
into a disastrous war. 

A board of regularly appointed officials for the revision of 
the laws and the care of public documents completed the 
'personnel of the league. It was one of the duties of these 
vopoypdcjxu to insert in the public acts agreements with foreign 
states or with new members of the federation which had been 
entered into since the last revision . 4 

The history of the Achaean league is more inspiring than 
that of any of its predecessors, for it marks the last glorious 
struggle for constitutional freedom against overwhelming force. 
Yet this last stand was made by a nation which, through all the 
most brilliant period of Greek history, had remained aloof from 
political rivalry, had kept its neutrality whenever it could while 
Sparta and Athens rent one another and Theban armies swept 
over the Peloponnese, and was content to retain its democratic 
independence in isolation from the events of the great world. 

1 Polyb. iv. 37. ajpvd Aetolos esse, ne praetor, quum 

2 ib. ii. 3 ; iv. 67. do hello consuluisset , ipse sentenlum 

3 Livy xxxv. 25 bene comparatum diceret. 4 Cauer n. 238. 
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But this independence was probably preserved by a very early 
union amongst the twelve Achaean cities. They seen* to have 
been united by some kind of federal tie, which was rendered 
possible by the similarity of their governments, which were all 
apparently of a moderately democratic type. The Peloponnesian 
War created some slight disturbance in their relations, for 
Pellene is found on the side of Sparta and Patrae on that of 
Athens, and in 417 Spartan influence was brought to bear on 
their internal politics. 1 But in 391 “ the Achaeans ” are spoken 
of as a whole : they admit a state to their citizenship, they have 
a common army, and they despatch ambassadors on behalf of the 
whole nation to foreign powers. 2 The democratic federation 
seems to have existed until the Macedonian conquest; whether 
Alexander destroyed it we do not know; but his successors 
established garrisons in some of the cities, tyrants in others, 
with the result that the dissolution of the league had been 
completely effected by the time of Antigonus Gonatas. The 
rise of a new Macedonian power under this founder of the 
later Antigonid dynasty was marked by an effort to extend its 
sphere of influence over all Greek cities not directly subject to 
its rule. Everywhere this influence meant the death of the 
constitution, for the means of control chiefly cultivated by 
Antigonus was the rule of the local tyrant,. 3 The struggle for 
constitutional liberty began with the almost immediate revival 
of the league in 280. The beginnings were modest. Of the 
original twelve cities but ten remained, Helice having been 
destroyed by an earthquake and Olenus having disappeared; 
of these ten cities four—Patrae, Dyme, Tritaea, and Pharae— 
formed a nucleus for the federation, which gradually spread to 
the other towns; 4 and for nearly thirty years (280-251) the 
national league grew up quietly, and, under the guidance of 
men like Margos and Iseas of Ceryneia, assumed a constitution 
which was already fully formed when the federation was 
extended beyond the geographical limits of Achaea. Its history 
as a union of the Peloponnese and as a Hellenic power falls 
into two distinct periods. The personal influence of men of 
genius played a large part in its extension as well as in its 

1 Time. ii. 0 ; v. 52, 82. Polyk 40, 41. 

- Xen. JIcll. iv. 0, 1. Yet traces of 4 The other six towns wo.ro Leoution, 
local oligarchies arc found in the year An^ira, Pol lone, Action, Bourn, and 
3GG (ib. vii. 1, 42). (leryuuia (Polyk ii. 41). 
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formation; and the first period is associated with the name of 
Aratus, tjie second with the names of Philopoemen and Lycortas. 1 
In 251 Sicyon was added by Aratus: in 243 Corinth, freed 
from the Macedonians, was attached; and she was soon followed 
by Megara, Troezen, and Epidaurus, and later by Heraea and 
Cleonae. In 234 or 233 Lydiades laid down the tyranny of 
Megalopolis and added his state to the league ; Megalopolis was 
followed by nearly the whole of Arcadia, and after 229 Argos, 
Hermione, and Plilius were admitted as members of the federa¬ 
tion. The league was at its greatest when it was still only a 
combination of the three districts of Achaea, Arcadia, and the 
Argolid; for its real independence practically ceases with the 
year 221, which marks the close of the war with Sparta and the 
extinction of their only rival in the Peloponnese. For to crush 
this rival power which had been joined by the counter-league of 
the Aetolians, the fatal mistake was made of seeking the aid of 
Macedon. The league is now but a member of an Hellenic 
alliance under the presidency of the Macedonian king, who 
garrisons some of its towns and dictates its policy. 

A new period of its history begins with the guidance of 
Philopoemen (207), when the league, weaker in actual power, 
reaches its widest territorial extent and makes of the Pelo¬ 
ponnese a single state; 2 for Sparta had now been forced to join, 
and Messenia and Elis were attached. But active interference 
was now felt from Rome; the league could only shift from one 
protectorate to another, and anything like an independent 
policy was impossible. The last attempt at an assertion of 
Hellenic freedom closed with the conquest of Corinth by 
Mummius in 146, and the federation was for a time dissolved. 
It was never again revived with a political meaning; but, as 
in the case of other kindred associations, its harmless forms 
were allowed to continue under Roman rule, and the koivqv of 
the Achaeans still existed in the times of the Empire. 3 

The Achaean league possessed a constitution of a strictly 
federal character, the constituent states being sovereign in all 
matters distinct from the common purposes for which the 
federation was formed, and the central government exercising 
no interference with their internal laws or constitutions. 

1 Polybius (ii. 40) calls Aratus of cttt/s /cat rekccnovpybs, and Lj'cortas the 
Sicyon tlie apxoios teal Kadrjyeuubi', /3e/3atwr?;? of the league. 

Philopoemen of Megalopolis the (xyoovi- 2 Polyb. ii. 37. " Ditteuberger n. 272. 
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For, although the latter appear to have been all democratic, 
this was the result of a natural tendency, and was no^, a fixed 
condition of the union. 1 The whole league was spoken of, 
somewhat loosely, as forming a nation (Wvos), and there was 
probably some interchange of civic rights between the different 
communities, although of this there is no direct proof. 2 The 
sovereign powers of the cities in all foreign and diplomatic 
action were surrendered entirely to the league. Once indeed 
we find a dispensation granted to Megalopolis, which was in 
224 allowed to send envoys to Macedonia; 3 but, as permission 
was accorded by the central government, this was really an 
embassy of the league; and a statement of the true federal 
principle was contained in a clause of the first treaty between 
Achaea and Rome (198 B.C.), by which it was agreed that no 
embassy should be sent to Rome by any particular Achaean 
city, but only by the common government. 4 

The strength of the league was also shown in its financial 
and military requisitions on the separate cities. We find the 
federal congress voting supplies, 5 and, as we hear of cities 
refusing to pay contributions to the common treasury, the 
government must have assessed each city at a fixed sum. It 
probably did not dictate the manner in which this amount was 
to he raised, but wo find it on one occasion interfering to check 
a financial revolution at Sparta in order to secure its own 
interests. 0 The whole military force of the cities was at the 
disposal of the federal assembly, which either required par¬ 
ticular cities to furnish particular contingents, 7 or raised 
mercenary armies to be paid from the common funds. All 
questions of international law were as a matter of course 
referred to the central government, and not, as in the looser 
Peloponnesian confederacy, to arbitration; and the government 
had the power not merely of arbitrating but of punishing. 8 

Polybius describes the constitution of the league as a type 
of the purest democracy; 0 but its democratic possibilities were, 

1 Further instances of uniformity are 4 Paus. vii. 9. 

given by Polybius (ii. 37) in the common 15 Polyb. v. 1. 

weights, measures, and money of the 6 ib. xxv. 8.. 

cities of the league. 7 ib. v. 91 ; iv. 7. 

2 i) iOuLKY) crv/nroXiTcla in Polybius 8 Thus we find a fine inflicted on the 

(ii. 44:) is equivalent to 77 kolptj 7 Tohirda Spartans for offences against the people 
(xxvi. 1), and simply means the federal of Megalopolis ( Archaeolog . Zeitung 
government. 1879 p. 127). 

8 Polyb. ii. 48. 9 Polyb. ii. 38. 
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as in the case of Aetolia, limited by its federal character. The 
.vast primary assembly which was the nominal sovereign could, 
it is true, be attended by any citizen over thirty years of age 
from any state in the league; practically it was composed of 
those whose political enthusiasm or whose wealth urged or 
enabled them to attend. This assembly had to be summoned 
twice a year; its other extraordinary meetings were dependent 
on the discretion of the magistrates. But the comparative 
infrequency of these, combined with the constant pressure of 
important business, military and diplomatic, on the permanent 
officials, threw great responsibility on the shoulders of the 
magistrates, and often placed the duty of deciding great ques¬ 
tions of the moment entirely in the hands of the regularly 
constituted fiovXy, which was always at the centre of affairs. 1 
We are told neither the numbers nor the mode of constitution 
of this council, but the fact that it could and often did act for 
the assembly leads us to suppose that, like that of Aetolia, it 
was composed of representatives appointed by the states. It 
was thus the nucleus of the assembly, the votes of which were 
always taken by cities and not by heads, and a permanent 
guarantee that the interests of each state should be fully 
represented, independently of the chance attendance of the 
masses ( ot toXXol, to TrXrjOos), who voted with the representatives 
of their several cities. It is probable that the councillors were 
appointed annually, and were real representatives and not mere 
delegates with fixed instructions. The split between the Argive 
members of the assembly in 198, on the momentous question of 
alliance with Borne, may point to a division of opinion either 
between the councillors and the chance attendance from Arcros 

o 

or between the councillors themselves. 2 It is not improbable 
that this council, as a permanent body, may have had pro- 
bouleutic and executive functions, although the passages of 
Polybius 3 which are usually quoted to support this view are 
inconclusive and may simply show the representatives of the 
states acting in the name of the general assembly. The place 
of meeting for the ordinary assemblies was originally Aegium, 
while the extraordinary convocations were held at any time or 

1 Polybius (xxix. 9) speaks of a 37 the ^ovXevrai are mentioned. 

kXtjtos (at Sicyon) ip # 3awe fi^j 2 Livy xxxii. 22. 
fi6vov (rvfnropefeadat ttjp (3ov\ty d\\& 3 Polyb. ii. 46 ; iv. 26. 

Tdvras roi)s avd rpi&KOVTa irCop. In ii. 
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place that was convenient; but in 189 the unfairness to distant 
cities involved in having a fixed capital for a federal* govern¬ 
ment—a defect which scarcely appeals to us, but which must 
have been seriously felt in the ancient world on account of 
the difficulties of communication—was remedied by a measure 
carried by Philopoemen, which obliged the assemblies to be held 
in every city of the league in turn. 1 

The chief executive officials were the o-Tpar^yo^ who stood 
at the head of the government, and ten purely civil ministers 
called i)7]}MovpyoL, who assisted them in the work of administration. 
Tor the first twenty-five years of the renewed existence of the 
league it was guided by two generals, but in the year 255 the 
number was reduced to one;- and the influence of strong 
personalities, which is such a marked feature of the history of 
this federation, henceforth has free play. The general was 
commander-in-chief of the army, and had unrestricted power 
while it was in the field ; he conducted negotiations with foreign 
states, and was expected to initiate all important decrees of the 
assembly. Unlike the Aetolian general, he was not merely a 
president but a member of this body; and his membership 
inevitably made him its leader, to whom all looked for an ex¬ 
pression of opinion on any important business. 3 The infrequent 
meetings of the assembly and the fact that the general had no 
colleagues possessing this unity of civil and military authority, 
made his ministerial powers far greater than those of similar 
officials in a city democracy. He was held responsible after the 
expiry of his year of office, but during that year detailed 
control was impossible; and that the vast powers possessed by 
this first minister were fully appreciated and felt to be dangerous 
was shown by the rule prohibiting immediate re-election to the 
post. A general might, however, be elected in alternate years, 
and, if he retained the confidence of the people, might secure in 
the intermediate periods the election of one of his own adherents. 
This was the way in which Aratus secured the continuity of his 
rule. 1 The general had little to fear from the irresponsible 
demagogue. He nourished only in large assemblies which met 
frequently, and the aristocratic character of the thinly attended 

1 Livy xxxviii. 30. “ Tolyb. ii. 43. ‘ l Tint. Aral. 24 7 rap unavrbv aipet- 

;{ ib. xxviii. 7 cku\cl yap rd rrpuy- it0cu arpa.ryyuv avrbv (rbi v "A parov), 
fiara r'pv rod crrparijyou yi/ibfii)v. Of. t'/ryfy bb Kai yvih/xp 5<.d 7rcivrbs dp- 
Livy xxxv. 25. x^. 
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meetings of the Achaean league gave little opportunity for this 
exhibition of democratic mistrust. 

The relations of the demiurgi to the general were not unlike 
those existing between the prytaneis and the strategus at 
Athens. With him they summoned the extraordinary meetings 
of the assembly, 1 and they doubtless had the presidency of this 
body and the right of putting questions to the vote ; but, unlike 
the Athenian prytaneis, they were a board of at least the same 
degree of permanence as the general himself, and it was of 
the highest importance to him to secure their co-operation. 
Whether the mode in which the demiurgi were appointed pro¬ 
vided a guarantee that they were of the same political views as 
the strategus, we do not know. Their number ten seems to 
point to an original representation of the ten Achaean towns; 
but this number must have been a mere survival after the 
league expanded, and their mode of appointment may con¬ 
sequently have been changed. The ministerial character of the 
Achaean government must have been still more marked if we 
imagine that the members of this controlling board were chosen 
by the assembly at the annual elections. In this case the 
general and his civil colleagues must have represented the same 
political views, and would have formed a kind of cabinet. 

The expanded democracy which we have discussed thus 
bears many resemblances to modern popular governments. 
Citizenship, as Aristotle defines that term, was for the masses 
in the Achaean league, as it is with us, a mere potentiality. 
The power of the central government increased the wider the 
limits of privilege were extended, and the exercise of this power 
involved a foreshadowing of the modern ministerial system. 

The last federal government which we have to chronicle is a 
very perfect Hellenic system evolved by a non-Hellenic race. 
The Lycian league is the fairest product of that Hellenism, that 
mastery of the barbarian mind by Greek political thought, 
which took such strong root in Asia Minor. The origin of the 
league is unknown, and the period of its independence, when 
its assembly used to decide on war, peace, and alliance, 2 is a 
blank. Lycia appears in its later history first as a dependency 

1 Polyb. v. 1; here the dpxovrcs are (xxxviii. 80) speaks of “ demiurgi civita- 
said to have summoned the assembly. tium” as “summits mayistratus” 
Other names for the demiurgi are <rvv- 2 Strabo p. 665. 
apxorres, c rvvapxtcU) irpoeoTWTes. Livy 

R 
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of Rhodes (188-168), then after 168 as a free state under 
Roman protectorate, until its independence is taken ;^way by 
the Emperor Claudius and it is made subject to provincial 
rule. Yet through all the changes that precede the closing 
scene it preserves its federal institutions, a description of which 
is given by Strabo 1 for his own time (circa 29 B.c.-lS A.D.). 

From this description we learn that twenty-three Lycian 
cities met in a federal assembly (kolvov a-weopiov), the place of 
meeting being any city which was thought best suited to the 
immediate gathering. The voting power of the cities was 
regulated in proportion to their size : the greatest had three, 
the middle-sized two, the rest one vote. In the same propor¬ 
tion they paid war-taxes and shared in public burdens. 2 In 
the federal assembly the Lyciarch was chosen with the other 
magistrates of the league, and federal courts (StKcurTtjfnu) were 
constituted by this body. But the principle of proportion was 
observed even here ; for judges and magistrates were appointed 
from each city in accordance with the number of votes which it 
possessed. 

The peculiarities of this government are twofold. The first 
striking feature—its non-possession of a capital—which it 
shared with the later Achaean league, was one of particular 
value, if we conceive the federal assembly to have been primary 
as well as representative. But its distinguishing—although 
perhaps not wholly unique 3 '—characteristic was the proportion¬ 
ing of votes, executive powers, and burdens to the size of the 
cities. This idea, in the extreme form in which it is found in 
the Lycian league, exhibits a very perfect form of national, but 
not of federal, government. The Lycian league stood midway 
between the two, and ignored the principle of equal representa¬ 
tion, which should be found somewhere in a true federal system, 
since it is the expression of the equal interest and of the equal 
sovereignty of the only true unit of such governments —the 
state. 

In concluding this sketch of federal governments wo need 
not dwell again on their political significance, and on the part 
they played in maintaining the last fragments of Hellenic indo- 

1 lx. dapuopyol are apparently chosen in pro- 

3 ra? d(r<l>opas der^poven kclI r&s portion to the size of the cities (Gauei 
tfXXci? XetTOvpylus (Strabo lx.). n. 444). 

* In the later Arcadian league the 
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pendence. Bub a final word may be said on the constitutional 
machinery which they adopted for this purpose. It has some¬ 
times been denied that representative institutions for the 
purpose of political government were known to the ancient 
world. This denial cannot in any case apply to the area which 
forms the district of the city-state, for in Athens and elsewhere 
we have seen election to state offices based on such divisions 
as tribes and even families. An extension of this system to 
federal purposes is proved by the representative senate of the 
Aetolian league, and the probabilities are strongly in favour of 
all the later federations having possessed a board of regularly 
appointed delegates or representatives from the states which 
they comprised; for even if we disregard the probability of a 
common type of federation, as of democracy, having been 
evolved, it is almost inconceivable that this device should not 
have been adopted by nations familiar with the representative 
institutions of the amphictyonies. The Greeks in their appli¬ 
cation of this system recognised in the main the true federal 
principle that each state must be equally represented. But 
they were not so happy in the solution which they adopted as 
to how the claims of individual citizens were to be met. To 
satisfy these claims they combined primary assemblies with 
representative bodies; but the tendency of primary assemblies 
on a large scale, even as regards the expression of opinion, is, 
as we have pointed out, really aristocratic, and no means were 
adopted of regulating voting power by population—except in 
the Lycian league, which in attempting to secure this object 
disregarded the equal claims of states. This difficulty of 
balancing the claims of states and of populations in federal 
governments has first been solved in the modern world by a 
double system of representation—by the institution, for instance, 
of a senate which represents the votes of states and of a lower 
house which represents the votes of heads of the population. 
It is doubtful how far this system would have satisfied the 
Greek desire for personal rule; but its working is certainly 
more democratic than the solution which they adoj^ted of 
primary assemblies, which were really not representative in 
character and whose voting power was strictly limited. Demo¬ 
cracy in its purest form is to be found in the city-state alone. 
If we rise a stage above it, the modern world offers better 
instances of popular government than Greece. 



CHAPTER VIII 


nififilVENISM AND THE FATE OF THE GREEK CONSTITUTIONS 

It has always been an open question where the history of 
Greece should, end. Some have taken Chaeroneia as the final 
scene; others have with greater justice recognised that there is 
a history of Greek independence down to the close of the 
struggle with Rome in 146. Both these dates are purely 
arbitrary ; for, even if we admit that at one of these two periods 
the Greek states did lose their liberties, it is somewhat mean¬ 
ingless to identify the history of a nation with that of its 
political independence. A nation may perform its function in 
the economy of the world all the better for being in a state 
of bondage. It is, indeed, possible that conquest may mean 
denationalisation, the wholesale destruction of a people’s most 
essential characteristics under the pressure of a foreign civili¬ 
sation ; and in this case the nation’s history closes. But it has 
never been maintained that this is true of Greece, whether we 
think of the Hellenic peninsula or of its offshoots in West or 
East. On the contrary, the fact that has most powerfully 
impressed historians is that the period of the subjection of the 
Greeks is a period of Hellenic conquest, of triumphant progress 
over and absorption of barbarian nationalities. Greece strikes 
her roots still deeper and more widely in the East; and the 
oriental world, assisted by a new political civilisation, acquires 
the language, the culture, and the art which, on account of its 
derived character and its deflections from the primitive type, 
we are accustomed to call not Hellenic but Hellenistic—a word 
which does not necessarily convey any shade of depreciation, for 
the old and the now are incomparable. In the West and North 
the Greek influence is more subtle, more purely an intellectual 
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suggestion; for some of these regions had been barely touched 
by Greak colonisation, and even where the Greek city-state 
existed, it finally came into conflict with another political 
civilisation—that of Home. This was not a better civilisation, 
n.or was it even stronger in its actual organisation (for beneath 
barbarian attacks the Roman civitas succumbed even more rapidly 
than the Greek 7t6\ls) ; but it was one whose destiny was dictated 
by geographical considerations and the past history of the sur¬ 
rounding peoples, and fulfilled by the decree of Rome which 
enacted that the West should be united to her by the strong 
ties of a Latin civilisation, if the East was to be the prize of 
the Greeks. 

The general historian must needs take account of this 
Hellenism, if his work is not to be a mere torso—a thing 
imperfect only because it is incomplete. The historian of 
Greek constitutions, although he cannot dwell on it, must at 
least mention it, for it is his sole justification for the claim that 
Greek constitutional history does not close with the conquest 
of Greece by Macedon or by Rome. Every atom of this 
civilisation, the permanence of Greek art, coinage, literature, 
and the new forms which they assume, are dependent on the 
existence of the Greek city and on the maintenance of its 
constitution. It is true that, with the exception of the leagues 
which we have already treated, the centuries following the 
Macedonian conquest show few attempts at political creation. 
Such as were made were, in the first instance, mainly attempts 
to bring the life of the Greek city into harmony with the 
bureaucratic system of administration, which accompanied the 
more highly organised of the monarchies held by the successors 
of Alexander; and at a much later period fresh products were 
evolved by the attempt at a strong centralisation of govern¬ 
ment made by the Roman Empire. But the continuance of the 
forms of the old city life is the only adequate explanation both 
of Hellenism and of the possibility of organised empire in the 
countries of the East. 

The original extension of Greek political civilisation to the 
barbarian was, as we saw, due to the unconscious influence of 
colonisation. Where the Greek city was planted Hellenism 
took firm root; but the strange cessation of the impulse to 
emigration in the fifth century left many Western lands un¬ 
touched by this influence, and there was no possibility of its 
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extension to the far East until the Persian power was broken 
by Alexander. The new conqueror of the East fortunately did 
not mean to become a ruler of the oriental type. A permanent 
and organised empire, governed by a man who professed himself 
the typical representative of Hellenism, must have city-states as 
Idle administrative centres for its districts and provinces. The 
city, not the tribe, was meant to be the unit of empire; and 
thus a movement, perhaps undertaken in the first instance 
purely as a means to the maintenance of a central govern¬ 
ment, ultimately gave a common political organisation and a 
common Hellenic civilisation to the East. The universal 
empire of Macedon soon passed away, but the means were 
more permanent than the end. The successors of Alexander 
realised that the security of their rule over barbarian popula¬ 
tions, often unsympathetic and refractory, depended on the 
cultivation and extension of the Greek ttoMs. The lesson 
was learnt by Iconic. She found the problem of government 
solved for her in those Eastern countries where the Greek city 
flourished; where it did not exist she followed in the footsteps 
of Alexander and his successors by consciously cultivating it; 
and the Roman Pompeius is an even mightier founder of cities 
than the Macedonian Alexander. 

It was not, however, the whole of the inheritance left by 
the Macedonian conqueror that fell into the lap of Rome. 
Faint traces of Hellenism persisted in lands far beyond the 
limits of the Roman Empire, as a result of the transitory 
settlements effected by Alexander on the Jaxartes, beyond the 
Oxus, in the Punjaub, and on the Indus. The semi-Greek 
towns north of the Hindoo-Koosh were swamped by a Scythian 
invasion, and even those of the Gabul valley yielded to the Indo- 
Scythian Empire. But the dynasty of these Sacae, established 
in 78 A.D. and lasting down to the third century, employs the 
Greek letters and generally Greek legends on its coins. And 
Hellenism had nourished for a length of time sufficient to 
influence the art and coinage of the Indian kings of Maghada, 
Guzerat, and Cabul. 1 

If we next glance at what becomes the Parthian Empire of 
the first centuries of our era, we find that directly east of the 
Euphrates Mesopotamia is covered with Greek commonwealths, 

1 Gardner New Chapters in Greek of the Roman Empire ii. pp. 8 it 
History pp. 438 iL; Mommsen Provinces 
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and that in Babylonia there is a great Greek city, Selcucia on 
the Tisms, with more than half a million inhabitants, with the 
Greek "language and Greek customs, and governed by a fiovX:,) 
of three hundred elected members. In these towns the Hellenes 
formed the dominant element, and by their side existed a 
mixed population of Syrians and Jews. The commercial value 
of cities such as Selcucia was so great that the Hellenic polity 
was almost entirely independent of the central power. These 
towns gave a coinage with Greek legends to the empire, a 
polite language to the court, and the plays of Athenian 
dramatists to delight the heart of the Great King, and to be 
quoted in triumph over a fallen Bom an foe. 

Across the Euphrates we are within the limits of the Homan 
Empire, and here we find the almost corn]dole spread of 
Hellenism from West to East. In Asia Minor little remained 
for the Romans to do in the way of founding or developing 
cities. It is true that, as long as the Persian Empire lasted, 
the Greek towns had formed hut a fringe along the coast, of 
the Aegean. Although they had stamped out the native 
organisation and almost the native language in tlie.se districts, 
they had not penetrated far inland. But the Hellenism of the 
interior had been effected by the Macedonian successors <>f 
Alexander. Galatia, the home of the Gallo-Graeci (an offshoot, 
of the great Gallic migration of 280 u.o.), was for a long t ime 
an exception to this political Hellenism; for here*, the Celtic 
canton flourished. But city life developed rapidly after it. hud 
been converted into a province in 25 li.O. and Greek had been 
made the official language. 

The close of the Mithridatio War (fij u.o.) gave Rome 
the provinces of Pontus, Syria,' and Cilicia, and a suzerainty 
over the dependent districts of Cappadocia, Comma-gene, and 
Palestine; and now the imperfect Hellenism of the countries 
from the Black Sea to Judaea was completed by the greatest 
of Roman organisers, Pompeius. Everywhere it was effected 
by the cultivation of urban life, by the restoration of old cities 
and the establishment of new. On the Propontis .and the 
Euxinc, Cyzicus, JIcracleia, Sinope, and Amisus rose afresh ; in 
Pontus the work of “ synoceising” towns from villages went, 
on, and the Great City (Megalopolis), the New City (Neapnlis), 
and the City of Pompeius (Pompeiopolis) were formed. 
Another city in Paphlagonia bore the founder’s name; and 
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in Cappadocia, although as yet a dependent kingdom and not 
a province, eight towns were restored and given constitutions. 
But the greatest triumph of order was the housing of the 
piratical hordes of Cilicia in cities; the moral influence of the 
Greek “politeia” was still all that was needed to make a 
citizen of a bandit. Altogether thirty-nine towns in these 
newly acquired provinces are said to have owed their creation 
to Pompeius. This outburst of creative energy was not due 
to any passionate pursuit of the Hellenic ideal; all that the 
unimaginative Roman desired was order, and this could be 
secured only within the sphere of influence of the Greek city. 

In old Greece a kind of weak Panhellenic spirit had long 
prevailed at the time when its government was taken over by 
Rome. This Panhellenism had in the first instance been 
forced on Greece after her conquest by Philip of Macedon, 
when he had himself recognised as the leader of an unwilling 
confederacy. It disappeared with the universal empire of 
Macedon, but an attempt at its revival was again made by 
Antigonus Gonatas and his successors, and this attempt was 
rendered partially successful by the internal conflicts which led 
the Achaean league to attach itself to the fortunes of that 
house. This union between the wholly and the partially 
Greek was recognised by Rome when in 146 she constituted 
Macedonia and Achaea a single province. But, probably 
before the close of the Republic, the two were parted into two 
separate provinces; and the leading motive for this change may 
have been, as Mommsen suggests, 1 that of “separating the 
purely Hellenic from what was half Hellenic.” But the desire 
of extending the Hellenic system to the more backward 
portions of Western Greece is shown by Augustus’ foundation 
of Nicopolis in Epirus. It was a thoroughly Greek city, the 
result of a (rwou<i.(j/ios of Southern Epirus with portions of 
Acarnania and Actolia and the island of Leucas; it celebrated 
the Actian as Elis the Olympic games, and it was evidently 
destined to become the capital of Western as the Roman colony 
of Corinth was of Eastern Greece. But, like Megalopolis and 
other such mushroom growths, it did not fulfil its promise, 
and, though it remained a large city, even the neighbouring 
Patrae, which became a Roman colony, was of greater com¬ 
mercial importance. In fact, charters of freedom were granted 
1 Provinces of the Roman Empire i. p. 250. 
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to the cities with such a lavish hand that there was little room 
for a p^uliarly privileged capital. Sparta and Athens were 
free and allied communities (civitates liberae et foederafae); and 
the grant of libertas , which meant free control of their local 
courts, finances, and coinage, was possessed by towns in 
Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris, besides the two Roman colonies 
of Patrae and Corinth, and was conferred by Augustus on the 
eighteen communities of the Free Laconians (EXtzvOepoXdKm'es), 
which had been formerly perioecic dependencies on Sparta. 
Once, indeed, during the Empire all the cites of Greece were 
declared free; for Nero carried the exercise of his mimetic 
tendencies so far as to personate a second Flamininus at the 
Isthmian games. But the grant was withdrawn by Vespasian, 
and provincial rule again asserted over the less favoured cities. 
Yet care was taken not to make this rule repulsive, and the 
forms at least of the old free life were maintained. The 
leagues which were at first dissolved were afterwards restored, 
retaining their sacral if not their political character, and 
Augustus reconstituted the amphictyony of Delphi on a new 
basis. The constitution of most of the states was probably of 
a timocratic character, but the patiently wrought out structure 
remained unimpaired. ITere as elsewhere the Roman rule 
established, and did not destroy, the most perfect work of the 
nation. 

To the north of the peninsula the two countries of Macedonia 
and Thrace had been only partly hellcnised politically. The 
interior of Macedonia, occupied by a people partly Greek in 
origin and in the rudiments of its political civilisation, which 
recalled that of Homeric times, had scarcely been touched by 
the influences of the city-state; but the Greek polities of 
Southern Macedonia had been zealously cultivated by the 
kings. This fringe of Hellenism Rome took care to preserve, 
and one city at least, Thessalonica, now the capital of the 
province, was made a free state. In the Roman colonies of 
veterans, established at Dyrrachium on the West, and at 
Dium, Pella, and Philippi on the East, the Latin replaced the 
Greek organisation; but these settlements had little political 
significance : the province retained its Greek character, but in 
no higher degree than in the time of the kings; for no attempt 
was made to cultivate the ttoXis in the interior of Macedonia 
or to disturb its tribal life. Thrace too had been only fringed 
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with Greek settlements on its three seas; but here the number 
of inland towns with Greek civic rights was increased by 
Trajan and Hadrian. North of Thrace came the genuinely 
barbarian world, and here Greek foundations such as Tyra and 
Olbia found it difficult to preserve their Hellenism or even 
their existence in the face of the Scythian and Sarmatian 
hordes. In the same wild regions, beyond the limits of direct 
imperial rule but within the sphere of Roman influence, two 
Greek states in the Crimea—Chersonnesus, a republic, and 
Pantieapaoum, a monarchy—maintained for centuries an almost 
complete independence, until the former was merged by sub¬ 
sequent conquest in the Eastern Empire of Justinian, and the 
latter was swamped by the invading Huns. Alliance with 
Rome meant here what dependence on her meant elsewhere— 
the protection of Hellenism against the barbarian. 

When we turn to the Western world we find a very 
different picture. The city here is also the unit of empire 
and the basis of government; but, though it sometimes starts 
by being the Greek ttuXis, it becomes in time the Latin civil.as. 
The influence of Rome on the organisation of the Greek cities 
of Southern Italy is easily understood. They were from an 
early time amongst the immediate allies (socii) of Rome, and 
political necessities dictated that they should be brought into 
very close legal relations with her; hence the old juristic 
term lofjali (the wearers of the toga) grows into the wider 
term Ifalici , which includes the Greek wearers of the pallium in 
the South. The history of Sicily is more remarkable, for 
here we find the conscious alteration of a deeply-rooted Greek 
into a Latin political civilisation. The Greek cities, which in 
the Peloponnesian War formed only a fringe round the coast 
and left four other distinguishable nationalities in the territory, 
had by Cicero’s time so thoroughly hellenised the island that 
there was no longer any distinction between Siecl and Greek; 
and it is difficult to believe that this absorption of the native 
populations was unassisted by the Roman government. But 
the dictator Caesar conferred Latin rights on Sicily, and hence¬ 
forth its states arc municipia , not ttoXcls. Latin is the official 
language, and Roman law replaces the ordinances of Diodes. 
The political organisation of Africa was directed by the same 
considerations as that of Sicily. The nucleus of Hellenic 
civilisation created by Gyrene might have spread indefinitely 
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under the fostering care of Rome; but the government willed 
it otherwise, and the history of the more important native 
towns of Africa is that of a Phoenician civilisation which 
gradually becomes Latin. In Spain and Gaul there was little 
chance for Hellenism, for they had been only touched by Greek 
colonisation; and this accident, while it made the organisation 
of these provinces the most difficult problem which the Romans 
had to face, dictated that this organisation when completed 
should be either purely Latin, as in Spain, or a blending of the 
Latin polity with the native canton system, as in Gaul. Even 
in Southern Gaul, where Massilia had spread her hellenising 
influence over the surrounding territory, symmetry enjoined 
that the Greek civilisation should be secondary to the Roman. 
Massilia still remains a Greek university, a centre for the 
spread of Plellenic culture and learning, but political influence 
centres in the Roman colonies of Narbo and Arelate. • 

Thus the political civilisation of the West is Italian, that of 
the East is Greek. And hence, when the huge empire parted 
asunder and Byzantium became a second Rome, this partition 
was but the natural fulfilment of a policy which had begun 
with the close of the Republic and had been actively carried 
out by the imperial rulers, who, while they could manipulate 
the barbarism of the West and even turn the sparse Greek 
tendencies found there into Latin channels, were themselves 
the slaves of the triumph of the Hellenic civilisation of the 
East. 

But the law which the Eastern emperors took with them 
was Roman law, and it was their application of this system— 
as a system not merely of private but of administrative law—to 
their dependencies that finally caused the death of the Greek 
constitutions. During the existence of the Roman Republic 
there had been but little interference with the internal con¬ 
stitutions of the cities under its control. Some favoured states 
were entirely exempted from provincial jurisdiction; these were 
either free ( liberae ) or free and allied communities (Uhcrac et 
foederatae civitates), the two classes differing not in the rights 
they enjoyed but in the legal basis on which these rights 
rested. Both the free and the allied communities possessed self- 
government, immunity from tribute, and exemption from the 
quartering of troops; but while the former could boast only 
of a charter (lex data) revocable by Rome, the latter had 
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their rights guaranteed by a sworn treaty (foedus ). But, even 
outside this select circle of privileged states, the practical 
independence enjoyed by the communities directly under 
provincial rule was considerable. It was an autonomy which, 
so far as it was not enjoyed by the charter of the province (lex 
provincial ), was permitted by the governor * but the permission 
was inevitable, for the very object of the cultivation of 
urban life in the provinces was to render a minute bureaucratic 
organisation avoidable. The provincial governor seldom usurped 
the criminal jurisdiction of the towns, which was theoretically 
entirely under his control; and, although it was his duty to 
exercise a general inspection over the financial affairs of the 
cities, he left the collection of local taxes and the defraying 
of local expenditure entirely to the native corporations. The 
provincial cmiates or TroXecs of the Republic are in fact still true 
stales, not mere municipal towns; centralisation, the force that 
can alone annihilate a nation's best intellectual gifts and turn 
its thoughts into vulgar channels, had not spread beyond the 
limits of Italy. The very beginning of the Principate heralds 
a change. The era of paternal government begins, and the 
military despot at Rome comes eventually to be consulted by 
meddling governors about trivialities which might be left to 
the subordinate officials of the meanest municipal corporation. 
The theory of provincial life is completely altered. In place 
of the view that the political energy of each state contributes 
t.o that of the empire, we find the new view that any energy 
which it may exercise flows directly from the centre of affairs. 
With the accession of Trajan this suicidal policy, which per¬ 
manently weakened the strength of the empire and rendered 
it incapable of taking any action in its own defence against 
barbarian aggressions, gathered fresh strength, and it was 
elaborated by emperors and lawyers of the second and third 
centuries. The creation of the Eastern empire only strengthened 
this autocratic rule by tinging it with a colour of oriental 
despotism ; and the Greek cities of this empire are now mere 
municipal towns subject to the most crushing system of central 
government that perhaps the-workl has ever seen. 
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The President of the College of Strategi 

In an article on the word “ Strategus,” written in 1800 for Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (3rd ed.), I attempted to 
give a summary of the views which have been held as to the possible 
presidency of the college and the modes in which it may have been 
exercised, together with a brief statement of the indirect evidence on 
which this theory of a presidency is based. Since the article was 
written the Aristotelian treatise on the Constitution of Athens has 
been discovered ; but, though it gives us a clearer picture of the 
functions of the strategi in the latter part of the fourth century, it 
throws, as might be expected, little light on the position which they 
held in the state during the fifth. The only statement which bears 
directly on this question— i.e . that the generals were formerly chosen 
one from each tribe, but were, in the writer’s time, elected from all 
the citizens (J£ arravTiov, Ath. Pol . 61 ) —contains a verification of 
what had been previously an almost certain conjecture. Yet even 
this assertion does not prove that all the generals were so chosen in 
the fifth century. It w r as a mode of appointment naturally resorted to 
when there was a complete d i Horen ti at ion of functions between the. 
members of the college, but it may not have existed at a time when 
there appears to have been no assignment of functions to the difi'erent 
generals at their election. 

It is possible that during the j>eriod of the Peloponnesian War we 
see a transition stage between the method of tribal and the method of 
popular appointment. It is known that at the close of the fifth 
century generals still offered- themselves as representatives of special 
tribes (Xen .Memor. iii. 4, 1), although why they should have continued 
to represent phylae at a time when the ta^iiireh and not the strategus 
was the tribal commander, *is not clear, f-ltf is also known that more 
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than one general might belong to the same tribe. [Instances in Beloeh 
AtlUche Politik [>. 276.] A combination of these two factors has given 
rise to three alternative views of their appointment. # 

(i) The view of Droysen (Hermes ix. p. 8), that the generals were 
elected for each tribe from all Athenians and by the whole people. 

(ii) That of Ileloch (l.c.), who thinks that a president was elected 
by all out of all, but his nine colleagues each by his own tribe, one of 
the ten tribes each year giving up its right of election. This theory 
receives strong support from external evidence. On Beloch’s system 
c< when two generals are found to belong to the same phvle one of 
them must be the prytanis” (l.c,); and he has shown that “between the 
years 441-0 and 356-5 there are nine certain instances of two generals, 
but no certain instance of more than two, belonging to the same tribe 
in the same year ; this occurs twice when Pericles, once when Laches 
is general, and one of the names is usually of sufficient eminence for 
us to consider its bearer a possible president of the college ” (Diet, of 
Antiq. ii. p. 719). See, however, for 432-1, Mr. B. S. Jones in 
Philologies, vol iv. 

(iii) A possible alternative is that the generals were elected out of 
all the Athenian people by the special tribes and for the special tribes 
—a system resembling the modern representation of constituencies. 
The reader may decide for himself which of these three views is the 
most probable. 

I shall content myself in conclusion with supplementing the 
. account of the irrparyyLa which is given in the text by a very brief 
statement of the evidence from ancient sources on which the hypothesis 
of a “ president of the generals” rests. 

(i) We have general statements or indications which may point to 

such an office. It is said of Pericles that in 430 the Athenians errpar'/j- 
yuv a'Xovro /cat irdvra ra irpdyfiara direrpeif/av (Thuc. ii. 65). In 
431 Pericles had power to prevent the ecclesia from assembling (a 
power which would have been uselessly exercised had it prevented 
only the specially convened meetings, and must therefore have affected 
the regular assemblies as well), and also exercised his authority to 
prohibit any informal gathering from being summoned (Thuc. ii. 22 
CKi<Xij(ruiu rc ova cttoUl a vtmv ovSe £v\\oyov ovSeva). I:Ie could 
have exercised this power only as commander-in-chief over the whole 
body of Athenians regarded-as an army. In 408 Alcibiades was 
appointed umivTcov ijycp.u)y } axyfot<'p(xru)p (Xen. Hell. i. 4, 20). A slighter 
evidence is found in the position of Nicias in 425 (Thuc. iv. 28), when, 
in transferring flic command to Cleon, he at least acts as spokesman for 
the whole college. > ' V . 

(ii) Wo lit id two technical expressions descriptive of the position of 
the strategi which suggest'a Teailenskfp,of the college. 
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(a) (TTpaTi)yoLS 'hnroKpdreL NoAa/jyet /cat gvvdpxovcrtv is found in 
a tinaneia^decree of the year 426-5 (Hicks n. 46). The expression ol 
o-wdpx oVTe $ here clearly denotes that the nine generals are in an 
inferior position to Hippocrates. But as the generals may have taken 
the presidency of the board by agreement, by lot, or in rotation, the 
evidence is not conclusive for a permanent head. 

(b) crrpaTijyb ? de/caTos avros. The numeral adjectives TrepLirros, 
rerapros added to a general’s name clearly imply some superiority of 
the general mentioned over the four or three colleagues who are 
suggested. On this analogy de/caros adrds should imply supremacy over 
nine colleagues (whether strategi or not), who accompany on an expedi¬ 
tion the individual general whose name is given. But in one of the 
two passages where the expression is applied to Pericles (Thuc. ii. 13) 
there is no question of an expedition ; llept/cAij? o tElavOcirTrov crTparip 
yus a>v 3 A6i]v cuW de/caros adros simply describes his position at Athens 
in 431. It may, therefore, have been a technical expression employed 
to designate the head of the college; and this may be its meaning in 
Thuc. i. 116, where it is applied to Pericles at the siege of Samos. 
In any case it is not likely that the Athenians often sent out ten 
generals at once on a single expedition, leaving no commanders of the 
home defences and no foreign ministry in the city. 

If we believe in a president of the generals, it is by no means 
necessary to suppose that he was always a o-rparpybs o.vroKpdrbip. 
“ Autocratic ” power, which implied freedom of action on a foreign 
campaign, if conferred on a single general, would naturally be conferred 
on the head of the college, and this would still more naturally be tbe 
case if it was conferred at his election [Plutarch (Arist. S) speaks of 
Aristeides as x et P° Toilets crrpaTrjybs avronparcop before the battle of 
Plataea]. But, usually at least, it was conferred after the elections 
with reference to a special service, and might be granted to several 
commanders, as it was to the three generals of the great Sicilian 
expedition (Thuc. vi. 26). 

If we do not believe in a regular head of the college, yet the grant 
of autocratic power to one of the generals would place him in a position 
superior to that of his colleagues, at least of those who accompanied 
him to the field. 
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Abdera, 37 
Abydos, 37 
Acanthus, ‘22S 

Aearnania, 39, 248 ; constitution of, 
227 

Aeastus, 135 n. 3 
Accidents in history, 57 
Achaea, Roman province of, 248 
Achaean league, 71 ; constitution of, 
235 

Achaeans (of Peloponnese), 108, 126, 
192 

Achaeans (of Phthiotis), 51 n. 1, 223 

Actian games, 248 

Administrative jurisdiction, 168 

Adoption, laws of, 67 

Adrastus, the hero, 32 

Aeaces, 37 

Aegeidae, 80, 89 

Aegialeis, 95 

Aegialis, 126 

Aegicoreis, 127 

Aegina, 50, 58 

Aegira, 236 n. 4 

Aegium, 286 n. 4, 239 

Aegon, 18 

Aegospotami, battle of, 114, 211 
Aethaea, 81 n. 3 

Aetolia, 12, 248; federal government 
of, 231 
Africa, 250 
Agathocles, 218 
Agidae, 79, 96, 97 
Agis IV. of Sparta, 77, 115 
Agri gen turn, 30 
Agyrrhius, 165, 178, 179 
Alalia, 37 n. 1 


Alcibiadcs, 34, 179, 210 
Alcmaeonidae, 142 
Aleuadae, 19, 63, 222 
Alexander of Macedon, 114, 231, 236, 
246 

Alexander of Pherae, 223 
Alienation of land forbidden, 42, 65, 
91 

Alliances between states, 55 
Aniasis, 39 
Ainisus, 247 
Aniphictyonies, 48 
Aniphipolis, 40 
Aniyclae, 79 
Anactorium, 83 n. 3 
Anaxilas, 45 
Androclcs, 140 
Andros, 197 

Antalcidas, peace of, 68, 178, 205 
Antigonid dynasty, 236 
Antigonus Gonatas, 233, 236, 248 
Antiphon, the orator, 209 
Antiphon condemned for treason by 
the Areiopagus, 148 n. 1 
Apella at Sparta, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 
106, 113 
Aphidnae, 126 
Apocleti, 234 
Apodectae, 159, 1S3, 1S6 
Apollo Archegetes, 40 n. 4, 43 ; 

Patrons, 129 ; of Delos, 192 
Aratus, 71, 237, 240 
Arbitration between states, 55 
Arcadia, 12, 110 ; constitution of 
united, 229 
Arcesine, 20 
Archias, 25 
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Arclion of Onchestus, 50, 225 ; archons 
at Atliens, 136, 141, 146, 153 
Areiopagus, 13S ; history of, 144 
Arelate, 251 
Argadeis, 127, 128 

Argos, 18, 49, 57, 70, 72, 10S, 113, 
192 ; united with Corinth, 73 ; 
amphietyonies of, 50, 143 ; con¬ 
stitution of, 214 
Aristagoras of Cunriae, 37 
Aristeidean assessment, 196 n. 3 
Aristeides, 142, 147, 159 n. 1, 190 
Aristcus, 47 n. 3 
Aristocracies, early, 20, 62 
Aristocratic element in oligarchy, 61 
Aristodemus of Cumae, 30 
Aristodemns of Sparta, 79 
Asia Minor, Greek cities of, 17, 29, 
23, 37, 38, 114, 126, 1S9, 247 
Assembly, 122; at amphictyony of 
Delphi, 53 ; at Sparta (see Apella); 
at Crete, 120 ; at Athens, 152, 103, 
165, 199, 206, 207 ; organisation 
and character of, at Athens, 169, 
173 ; at Athens, acting as a con¬ 
stituent assembly, 211 ; at Elis, 
214 ; at Rhodes, 218 ; at Thebes, 
226 ; of Acarnanian league, 227 ; 
of Aetolian league, 234 ; of Achaean 
league, 239 
Asteropus, 104 
Athenagoras, 122, 123, 188 
Athene, Hellania, 94; of Athens, 192; 
Itoniu, 225 ; treasurers of at Athens, 
183 

Athens, 17, 20, 25, 29, 31, 37, 50, 
57, 58 ; constitution of, 124 
Atreidae, 80 

Audit of magistrates, 153, 183; of 
councillors, 167 ; of oflicials at 
Chalets, 195 

Auditor of the council at Athens, 167 
Augustus, 248, 249 
Autonomous allies of Athens, 193 

BABYOE, 94 
Babylonia, 247 
Bacohiadae, 19, 81 
Basileidae, 20, 24 
Belbina, 197 
Bocae, 79 n. 4. 

Boeotarchs, 226 

Boeotia, 51 n. 1, 192, 249; federal 
government of, 224 


Boura, 236 n. 4 

Brauron, 125, 126 

Brea, 39 ; charter of, 41,*202 n. 5 

Byzantium, 44, 58, 204, 205, 207, 


Cabinet in England, 77 
Cadmeia, 6S 
Caesar, 250 

Calauria, amphictyony of, 50 
Oallistratus, 178, 179, 207 
Camirus, 218 
Cappadocia, 247, 248 
Carian worship, 125 ; relics, 125 ; 
quarter of Athenian Empire, 189, 
197 

Cassander, 227 
Catana, 45 

Cavalry in Thessaly, 63 
Cecropia, 126 
Cecrops, 120 

Censorial authority of Spartan 
Gerousia, 101 ; of Areiopagus, 145 
Census of Solon, 151 
Central government of Roman Empire, 
252 

Ceos, 233 
Cepliisia, 126 
Ccrasus, 43 
Ceryces, 33 
Ceryneia, 236 n. 4 

Chaeroncia, battle of, 68, 174, 178, 
207, 244 

Chalcis, charter of, 194, 195, 199 
Ohaleion, 47 n. 2, 66 
Charondas, 17, 45 
Charters of Athenian Empire, 194 
Chcrsonesus (Tauric), 250 
Chilon, 104 n. 3 

Chios, 39 li. 1, 58, 192, 193, 204, 
205, 207 
Cilicia, 217, 248 
Cimolus, 197 
Cimon, 189, 209 
Cinadon, 81, 88 n. 2, 92 
Citizenship, 7 ; phratric conception 
of, 8 ; at Athens, 131 
Clans in Greece, 13, 19, 20; in 
Thessaly, 63 ; in Opuntian Locris, 
65 ; in Attica, 95, 128 ; in Crete, 
118 ; in Elis, 213 
Claudius, 242 
Oleigenes, 228 n. 2 
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Cleisthenes of Athens, 20, 130, 134, 
141, 149, 157, 208; constitution 
of, 157 ** 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 32, 33,^ 71 
Cleomenes III. of Sparta, 115 
Cleon, 140, 164, 179, 183, 1S7, 203 
Cleonae, 49, 237 
Cleophon, 166 
Cleruchies, 40, 200 
Clubs, political, 1SS ; sec Hetaeriae 
Cnacion, 94 

Cnidus, 39 n. 1; battle of, 204 
Cnossus, 116 

Codification at Athens, 176 
Codridae, 135 
Colacretae, 152 n. 2, 159 
Colonisation, causes of, 24, 36 ; 

political characteristics of, 36 ; 
effects of, 245 
Colophon, 23 
Commagene, 247 

Commerce in relation to colonisation, 
38 

Commercial treaties, 54 
Committees of council at Athens, 167 
Confederacy of Athens, 204 
Conon, 204 

Consilium of Thessaly, 224 
Constitution, conception of, 4 
Constitutional compared with general 
history, 4 
Copae, 225 

Corinth, 19, 26, 29, 31, 39, 14, 49, 
70, 109, 110, 113, 237, 249 ; united 
with Argos, 73; constitution of, 
71 

Coroneia, 225 ; battle of, 67 
Council of Elders, 13, 72 ; at Athens, 
137, 142, 145 

Council of Corinth, 72 ; of Erythrac, 
194; of Sparta, 96, 97, 100 ; of 
Peloponnesian confederacy, 112 ; of 
Delian confederacy, 190, 193 ; of 
later Athenian confederacy, 206 ; 
of four hundred at Athens, 152 ; 
of five hundred at Athens, 159, 
164, 1S3 ; structure and powers of 
council of five hundred at Athens, 
166; of ninety at Elis, 214 ; of 
six hundred at Elis, 214 ; of eighty 
at Argos, 215 ; of lthodes, 218 ; of 
Thessaly, 63, 223 ; of Arcadian 
league, 230; of Aetolian league, 
234 ; of Achaean league, 239 ; of 


Seleucia, 247 ; four councils of 
Boeotia, 225 
Cranon, 19, 63 
Creondae, 19, 63 
Cresphontes, 19 

Crete, 9, 77, 91, 93 ; constitution of 
cities of, 115 
Croton, 23, 44, 45 
Cumae, 31 
Cydonia, 116 
Cylon, 31, 134, 142 
Cyme, 18, 23, 27 n. 4 
Cynoscephalae, battle of, 224 
Cynosura, 94 
Cynuria, SO, S3, 108 
Cypselidae, 33 
Cy'pselus, 29, 30, 31 
Cyrenc, 44 n. 1, 83 n. 3, 250 
Cythera, 82 

Cyzicus, 127, 159 n. 5, 247 

Damasias, 137 
Daphnis of Abydos, 37 
Deceleia, 126 

Delos, amphictyony of, 48, 49, 202 ; 

confederacy of, 190, 192 
Delphi, oracle of, 40 ; amphictyony 
of, 48 n. 5, 49, 94, 249 ; constitu¬ 
tion of Delphic amphictyony, 51 
Delphinium, 144 
Demades, 1S6 n. 1 
Demarchs, 160 
Denies, 13, 141, 160 
Demetrius, 232 

Democracy, 122; the ideal, 7 ; tend¬ 
ency to, 7, 57 ; forms of, 5S ; in 
Crete, 120 

Demosthenes, 148, 179, 1S4, 1S5, 

186 li. 1 

Depreciation of coinage, 173 
Diacrii, 26, 132 n. 1 
Dictatorship in Greece, 27 
Diodotus, 203 

Dionysiac worship cultivated by 
tyrants, 33; democratic character 
of, 33 

Dionysius I. of Syracuse, 29, 218 
Dionysius II. of Syracuse, 31, 218 
Diopeithes, 174 
Diophantus, 1S4, 186 n. 1 
Dipaea, 108 
Diuin, 249 
Dolopes, 51 n. 1 
Dorieus, 42 n. 5 
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Doris, 51 n. 1, 52, 59 n. 2 

Draco, 17, 20 n. 1, 143, 145, 149; 

constitution of, 138, 149 
Dymancs, 95 
Dyme, 230 

Dynastic governments, 63 
Dymiehium, 249 

Kiun. 189 

Elen sis, 33, 124, 125, 120 
Elis, 12, 21, 49, 79, 83, 109, 110, 
113, 125, 237 ; constitution of, 
213 

Emancipation at Athens, 133 ; at 
Sparta, 86 

Empire of Sparta, 113 ; of Athens, 
60, 114, 132, 162, 166, 181; 

organisation and character of 
Athenian Empire, 1S9 
Emporium becoming a state, 3S 
English constitution as a mixed 
government, 76 
Epacria, 126 
Eparainondas, 207, 227 
Ephesus, IS, 20, 12S, 205 
Ephetae, 143 
Ephialtcs, 147, 214 

Ephors at Sparta, 77, 85, 92, 98, 101, 
102, 107 

Epidaurus, 50, 65, 111, 237 
Epirus, 39, 248 
Epitadcus, 91 

Eponymous ancestor, 13, 20 
Erect lieus, 1*25 
Kriethonius, 126 n. 5 
Erythrao, 20, 205 ; charter of, 194, 
199 ; constitution of, 194 
Euboea, 52, 192, 207 
Eubulus, 179, 184, 1S5, ISO 
Euoleidus, arclionship of, 132, 1C7, 
1S3, 212 

Eumolpnlao, 21, 33, 124 
Eumolpus, 125 
Euphron, 71 

Knrymedon, battle of, 189 
Eurypontidae, 79, 96, 97 

Faction, inllueiice of on colonisation, 
38 

Family, induencc of on stab;, 8, 143 
Family worship, 16, 21, 99, 128 ; 

claims preserved by colonists, 44 
Federal character of amphictyony of 
Delphi, 53 ; government, 59 ; char¬ 


acteristics of federal government 
220 

Festivals instituted by tyUtnts, 33 
Finance at Athens, 168, 173, 180 
1S3 

Fine paid to temple, 54 ». 1 
First-fruits of tribute, 192 
Five Thousand at Athens, 211 
Flamininiis, 224 n. 4, 249 
Focdus, 252 

Four Hundred at Athens, 62 (cf. 

162); establishment of, 211 
Free Laconians, 249 
Free or free and allied states of 
Rome, 251 

Freedom, charters of granted by 
Rome, 249 

Galatia, 247 
Gallo-Gracei, 247 

Games attached to religious associa¬ 
tions, 49 
Gaul, 250 
Gela, 26 

Goleontes, 127, 128 
Gelo, 31, 32, 216 

General tendencies in Greek history, 
57 

Geomori, 127, 137 
Gephyraei, 21, 124 
Germanic monarchy, 15 
Gcrontlirae, 79 

Gortyn, 116 ; code of, 117, 120 
Gylippus, 87 
Gythoimn, 82 

Hadranus, worship of, 41 n. 4 
Hadrian, 250 
Haliurtus, 225 
Halicarnassus, 39 n. 1, 201 
Harpalus, 14S n. 1 
Hebdome, battle of, 215 
Ileliaea, 154, 164, 172 ; organisation 
and powers of, 174 
Ileliee, 236 
Hellas, 45 

Hellenes of Thessaly, 91 
Hellenic name, spread of, 51, 94 
Hellenism, 244 
Hellenotamiae, 183, 190 
Hellespont, 197 
Ifelos, 84 
Helots, 83 

Heracleia (on the Kuxinc), 83, 247 
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Heracleia (in Trachis), 40, 44 u. 2, 

932 

Heracleidae, 19, 222 
Heracleides of Athens, 165 
Heracles, the Phoenician, 125 
Heraea, 12, 139, 237 
Herald, sanctity of, 47 
Heredity, 15 
Hermioue, 50, 237 
Hetaerine at Athens, 209 
Hierapytna, 54 n. 2, 121 n. 1 
Hiero, 218 

Himera, battle of, 32 
Hippocrates of Athens, 255 
Histiaea, 192 
Histiaeotis, 116, 224 
Hittite worship, 125 
Homeric recitals suppressed at Sicyon, 
32 

Homicide, 143 
Hopletes, 127 
Hylleis, 95 
Hyperbolus, 161 
Hyrnathiae, 95 
Hysiae, battle of, 10S 

Ialysus, 218 
Iamidae, 21 
Illyria, 39 

Imperial Federation suggested at 
Athens, 202 

Indian settlements of Alexander, 246 
Indo-Scythian Empire, 246 
International custom, 41 ; law, 45 ; 

relations, 54 
Ionia, 197 
Ionians, 51 n. 1, 52 
Isagoras, 125, 142, 157 
Iseas, 236 

Islanders in Athenian Empire, 197 
Italian Greeks subject to Koine, 250 
Italici, 250 

Jason of Pherae, 223 

Jurisdiction in Athenian Empire, 199 

Jury-pay, 159 

Kings of Sparta, 79, 92, 97 ; at Elis, • 
213 n. 2 ; king at Argos, 215 ; sec 
Monarchy 

Knights, aristocracy of, 22 ; in Asia 
Minor, 23; in Athens, 1S2; see 
iinreh 


Laches, 177, 254 
Laconia, 78, 79, 81, 10S 
Lamian War, 212 
Landed aristocracies, 65, 67 
Land-distribution at Sparta, SI, 90 
Language as a source of unity, 46 
Larisa, 19, 63, 64, 224 
Latin civilisation in the West, 250 
Laurium, revenue from mines at, 165 
Law in Greece, S ; public and private, 
9 ; civil and criminal, 175 ; a 
covenant, 10; unwritten, 10; 
customary, 17 ; at Sparta, 92 
Law-courts at Athens, 140, 153, 163, 
174 

Law-giver in Greece, 2, 56, 155 ; 

early law-givers, 17 
Legislative authority, division of, 75; 
at Sparta, 97, 100 ; at Athens, 
170, 172 
Leontini, 23, 2G 
Leontion, 236 n. 4 
Eeros, 40 n. 2 

Lesbos, 18, 192, 193, 201 n. 1 
Leucadia, 83 n. 3, 248 
Leuctra, battle of, 207, 229 
Lex data, 251 
Lex provinciae, 252 
Limnae, 94 
Lindus, 218 

Local feuds at Athens, 156 ; govern¬ 
ment at Athens, 160 
Locrians, 51 n. 1 

Locri Epizephyrii, 23, 27, 42, 44, 
45 

Locris (Opuntian), 39, 192 ; constitu¬ 
tion of, 65 

Locris (Ozolian), 12, 59 n. 2 ; con¬ 
stitution of, 66 

Lot, appointment by, 13S, 166 ; 

meaning and use of, 139 
Lycia, 189 
Lycian league, 241 
Lyciarcli, 242 
Lycopliron of Pherae, 223 
Lycortas, 237 
Lyctus, 116, ITS 

Lycurgus (of Sparta), 92; constitution 
of, 93 

Lycurgus (of Athens), 178, 179, 184, 
1S5, 1S6 
Lydiodes, 237 
Lygdamis, 30 
Lysander, 87, 114 
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Macedonia, 62, 148, 207, 246, 24S, 
249 ; Roman province of, 24S 
Magistracy, conception of, 7, 122 
Magnesia on the Maeander, 23 
Magnetes, 51 n. 1, 223 
Malians, 51 n. 1 ; constitution of, 64 
Mantineia, 108 n. 1, 110, 113, 229, 
230,“ 232, 233 ; battle of, 57, 71, 
109, 216 

Marathon, 125, 126 
Margos, 236 
Marianiiyni, S3, SI n. 2 
Massilia, 43, 251 
Mansolus, 207 
Medon, 135 n. 3 
Medontidae, 124, 135 
Megalopolis (in Arcadia), 229, 230, 
237, 238 

Megalopolis (in Pontus), 247 
Megara, 27 n. 4, 44, 95, 108, ICO, 
192, 237 ; constitution of, 6S 
Melanthidae, 17, 124, 135 
Melantlms, 135 
Mclitaca, 234 n. 1 
Menidi, 125 

Mercenaries of tyrants, 30 
Mesembria, 37 n. 1 
Mesopotamia, 246 

Messenia, 18, 19, 79, 84, 108, 114, 
237 

Messoa, 94 

Metayer tenure in Attica, 150 
Mctbone, 196 n. 1 
Methymna, 193, 205 
Miletus, 30, 37, 160, 199; colonies 
of, 38, 40 n. 2, 44 n. 1 
Military colonies, 39 ; service as a 
claim to rule, 62, 64 
Ministerial government, approaches 
to in Greece, 182, ISO, 241 
Ministry, absence of a true at Athens, 
171, 182, 187 
Minos, 10, 115, 116 
Minyans, 80 
Mithridatic War, 247 
Mixed governments, 6, 10, 60, 74 ; 
Athens after Solon as a mixed 
government, 155 
Moderates at Athens, 208 
Molossians, 15 

Monarchy, origin of, 14 ; heroic, 14 ; 
downfall of, 18; at Sparta, 97 ; at 
Athens, 135 ; in Thessaly, 222 
Monopolies, creation of, 173, 200 


Mummins, 237 

Municipal autonomy, 65 ; At Rhodes 
219 

Municipia, 250 

Munycliia, 125 

Mutilation, 47 n. 5 

Mycale, amphictyony of, 48, 49 

Mycenae, 16 

Mytilene, 19, 27, 3S n. 1, 193 n. 5, 
204, 205 

Narbo, 251 

National characteristics, 58 
Naucraries, 134, 159 
Naucratis, 39 

Naupactus, 39, 232 ; charter of, 43 
44, 55 li. 4 
Nan pi ia, 50 

Naxos, 27 li. 4, 30, 191, 197 
Neapolis (in Pontus), 247 
Neodamodeis, 86 
Nero, 249 

Nicias, 179, 182 n. 2 
Nioopolis (in Epirus), 248 
Nobles, growth of power of, 18 ; rule 
of the, 21 

Nomothctae at Athens, 172 

Oath of king, 15, 92, 103 ; in inter¬ 
national law, 48, 54, 55, 194 ; of 
jurors at Athens, 154, 170, 174, 
176 ; of council at Athens, 160 ; of 
political clubs, 210 
Obes, 94, 95, 96 
Oeanthia, 47 n. 2, 66 
Oonophyta, battle of, 67 
Genus (town), 79 n. 4 ; (river) 94 n. 5 
Oetaeans, 51 n. 1 
Olbia, 250 
Olenus, 236 

Oligarchic constitutions, character¬ 
istics of, 73 

Oligarchs at Athens, 208 
Oligarchy, 60 
Olpae, 227 

Olympic games, 248 ; sec Games 
Olynthus, 228 ; constitution of Olyn- 
tliian league, 228 

Onohestns, amphictyony of, 48, 50, 
225 

Opus, 65 

Oracle in colonisation, 40; political 
value of oracles, 99 n. 3 
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Orchomenus (in Boeotia), 50, SO, 2*25, 
232 

OrthagoraJf 29 
Orthagoridae, 33 
Ostracism, 160, 109, 215, 217 
Oxylus, law of, 213 

Paches, 177 

Palestine, Hellenic civilisation in. 
247 

Palladium, 144 
Pamboeotia, 225 
Pampbyli, 95 
Panathenaea, 33, 126 
Pan Hellenism, 24S 
Panionium, 49 
Panticapaeum, 250 
Paphlagonia, 247 
Paros, 197, 204 
Parrhasians, 110 
Partheniae, 25 
Parthian Empire, 246 
Patrae, 236, 248, 249 
Payment for state services, 163 
Peiraeus, 126 
Peisander, 209 

Peisistratidae, rule of, 29, 31, 32, 34, 
157 

Peisistratus, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 
132, 141 
Pelasgi, 124 
Pelasgiotis, 223 
Pella, 228, 249 
Pellene, 236 
Pelopidas, 227 

Peloponnesian confederacy, 60, 62, 
70, 72, 106, 107, 221 ; constitution 
of, 108 

Peloponnesian War, 01, GS, 69, 86, 
91, 108, 113, 132, 169, 177, 181, 
236 

Penestae, 63, 83, 84 
Peraea, 234 n. 1 

Periander (of Corinth), 2S n. 1, 33 
Periander (of Athens), 184 
Pericles, 132, 147, 177, 179, 182, 192, 
209, 254 ; reforms of, 162 
Perioeci (of Sparta), 19, 78, 249 ; (of 
Argos), 215 
Plialaris, 30 
Phalerum, 126 
Pharae, 236 
Pharis, 79 
Pharsalus, 19, 63 


Pliaselis, 39 n. 1 
Plieidon of Argos, 215 
Plierae, 64, 223 

Philip of Macedon, 53, 64, 224 232 
24 S 

Philippi, 249 
Philolaus, 67 
Philopoemen, 237, 240 
Phlius, 110, 237 
Phocaea, 39 n. 1, 43 
Pliocians, 51 n. 1 
Phocion, 87, 1S2 n. 1 
Phocis, 59 n. 2, 192, 249 
Phoenicians, 124, 125 ; of Carthage, 
76 ; Phoenician civilisation in 
Africa, 251 
Phormio of Elis, 214 
Phonnisius, 212 

Phratry at Athens, 129, 143, 158 ; at 
Elis, 213 
Plireattys, 144 
Phryniclms, 170, 203, 209 
Phtliiotis, 224 

Piracy in international law, 54 

Pisatans, 49 

Pitane, 94 

Pittacus, 27 

Pleistoanax, 20 n. 6 

Polcmarch at Athens, 137, 159, 181 ; 

polemarchs of Thessaly, 224 
Poletae at Athens, 152 n. 2 
Polity as a form of government. 60, 
64 

Poly crates of Sain os, 30 
Polydorus, 101, 103 
Pompeiopolis, 247 
Pompeius, 246, 247 
Pontus, 247 

Poseidon at Eleusis, 33 ; Samios, 50 ; 

at Onclicstus, 225 
Potidaca, 207 
Prasiae, 50 
Priansius, 54 n. 2 
Priesthood in Greece, 16, 21 
Prisoners, treatment of, 47 
Probalinthus, 126 

Proboulenma, form of at Athens. 
169 

Proportional representation, 242 
Prytaneis, 168, 169, ISO n. 1 
Prytancium, 159; court of the, 144 
Psepliism, 171 

Public meals at Sparta, 87 ; in Crete. 
91, 118 
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Public -opinion us a support of govern¬ 
ment, 53 
Pylus, 124 
Pythagoreans, 45 
Pythian games, 4S 

Ransom of prisoners, 47 

Religion as a source of unity, 40 ; 

control of l» 3 r state at Athens, 173 
Representation in federal govern¬ 
ments, 52, 243 ; in Thessaly, 223 ; 
in Aetolia, 233 

Revolution, 0 ; in the colonies, 4f> ; 
in mixed governments, 77 ; at 
Athens, 208 

Rhegium, 23, 20, 44, 45 

Rhodes, 39 n. 1, 201, 205, 207, 242; 

constitution of, 218 
Roman Empire and Greece, 38, 115 ; 
law applied to Greece,251 ; organisa¬ 
tion of provinces, 246; institutions 
compared with Greek, 7, 20, 21, 
31, 41 n. 4, 76, 77, 78, 00, 97, 08, 
99 n. 1, 102, 103, 120, 176, 305, 
202, 223 

Sac ah, 216 
Sacred wars, 52 
Salamis, battle of, 57, 147 
Samos, 23, 30, 192, 193, 194, 203, 
204, 207 
Sciritac, SO 
Seopadae, 39, 63 
Seyms, 191 

Secretary of the city at Athens, 167 

Seisaclheia, 150 

Seleucia on the Tigris, 247 

Sellasia, battle of, 115 

Senate of Rome, 33, 77 

Sicans, 41 

Sicels, 41, 217 

Sicilian expedition, effects of, 210, 
217 

Sicily, 26, 38, 250 ; Syracuse 
S icy on, 26, 29, 70, 95, 109, 237 ; 

constitution of, 71 
Sinope, 43, 247 
Slain, duties to, 47 

Slaves, 7 ; to the soil, 83 ; in Crete, 
117 ; at Athens, 132 
Social War, 207 
Socii, 250 

Solon, 3, 11, 27, 31, 127, 131, 134, 


137, 13S, 145, 149; constitution 
of, 149 

Sovereignty, conception of%n Greece, 
75 ; at Athens, 170 
Spain, 251 

Sparta, 9, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 21, 34, 
44, 237 ; constitution of, 77 
Spartiatae, 80, 87 
Spata, 125 
Sphettus, 126 
Stony clems, 79 

Strategi of Athens, 173, ISO, 253; 

of Argos, 215 ; of Rhodes, 219 
Strategics of Thessaly, 224; of 
Acarnania, 22S ; of Arcadia, 230 ; 
of Aetolian league, 235; of Achaean 
league, 240 
Stratos, 227 
Sybaris, 44, 45 
Sycophant, 188, 210 
Synedrion in Athenian confederacy, 
20 G 

Syracuse, 23, 25, 29, 31, 34, 44, 45, 
57, 161, 18S ; constitution of, 216 

Tagus of Thessaly, 223 

Talthybiadae, 21 

Talthybins, 47 n. 4 

Tanagra, 225 

Tarenturn, 25, 44, 58, 72 

Taxiarehs, ISO, 253 

Tegea, 10S n. 1, 109, 229, 230, 232 

Tellidac, 21 

Tclya, 45 

Tenedos, 58 

Ten Thousand in Arcadia, 229 
Teos, 27 n. 4, 39 n. 1, 128, 200 n. 3, 
233 

Territorial sovereignty, 43, SO 
Tetrapolis, 126 
Thasos, 192 
Thcagenes, 29, 69 

Thebes, 205, 225 ; constitution of, 

; 66 

j Thcmistoclcs, 147 n. 4, 159 n. 1, 209 
Theopompus, King of Sparta, 101, 
103 

Thera, 197 

Theramenes of Athens, 210 
Thermopylae, 51, 52 
Thcrsilion, 230 
Theseus, 124, 126, 127, 213 
Thcsprotians, 84 
Tliessaliotis, 223 
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Thessalonica, 249 

Thessaly, 14, 19, 51 n. 1, S4 ; con¬ 
stitution of cities of, 62 ; federal 
government of, 222 

Tr'lipf-po 4-1 

Thirty at Athens, 114, 211 
Thorieus, 126 

Thrace, 33, 192, 194, 197, 249 
Thrasy bulus of Syracuse, 34, 216 
Thurii, 43, 44 n. 2 
Tliyrea, 81 n. 3 
Tiasa, 94 n. 5 

Timocracy, 44 (cf. 23), 69, 151 ; at 
Athens, 212 ; in Thessaly, 224 
Tnnocrates, 171 n. 1 
Timoleon, 218 
Timotlieus, 179 
Tiryns, 16 
Togati, 250 
Tomi, 128 

Trade debarring from office, 67 ; see 
fiavavcrlcL 
Trajan, 250, 252 
Trapezus, 43 

Treasurers at Athens, 152 n. 2 
Tribal unions, 12, 59, 65 
Tribe, 13 

Tribe-names, Dorian, 71, 95, 128 ; 
Ionian, 127, 128 ; of Cleisthenes 
of Athens, 157 

Tribute of Athenian Empire, 196 


Trieorythus, 126 
Trierarcliy, 159, 183, 184 
Triopium, amphictyony of, 48, 50 
Triphylia, 110 n. 4; amphictyony of, 
50 

Tritaea, 236 
Trittys, 134, 160 
Troezen, 124, 237 
Tyndarides, 216 
Tyra, 250 

Tyranny, 25, 45 ; conception of, 27, 
34 ; downfall of early, 34 
Tyrants of Asia Minor, 37 ; estab¬ 
lished by Macedon, 236 

Veua, 37 n. 1 
Vespasian, 249 

War, laws of, 47 

Wealth as an element in government, 
22, 37, 60 

Xenagi, 111 

Zaleucfs, 17, 23, 27, 45 
Zeugitae, 41 

Zeus Areius, 15 ; Lacedaemon and 
Uranius, 20 ; Ilellanius, 94; Geleon, 
127 n. 4; Herceius, 129 
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aytXcu, 118 
ayopd , 120 

dypOLKOL , 137 

ay coy S7 
ay coves, 48 

doeca, 1G9, 171, 211 n. 1 
a iffVjavijTTjs, 27 
dKoc/jda , 77, 118 n. G 
aXtat'a, 215 n. 5 

dfJLfpLKTLOVeS or dp.<j>LKTl>OVCS, 48 n. 3 
dvCLKpiGLS, 137, 155 
dvopcLa, 118 

dvriypaficfis rys ftovXys 1G7 

aTrapx't'h 192 n. 1 

dTre\evOcpoL , 133 

CLTrircLLpoi, 117 n. 4 

UTTQOiKTaL, 159 

diroLda , 30 

dira'ina, 41 

an tokXtjtoI, 234 

dTr6cJ>a<ns, 148 

apery, 15, 21, 75, 8G, 87 

dpyvpoXbyoc vyes, 198 (of. 181) 

dpLerrlvdrjv, 10, 100, 138 n. 1 

dpUTTOL, ol, 21 

’A/ncadt/cdr, 229 

appcoerral, 82 

apfiocrryp, 82 n. 5 

dpxaytraL, 14, 97 

dpxat, 0, 121, 13G ; icXyptoral , 141 n. 3 
dpxcua pcdipa , 90 
dpxy, G, 110, 152, 193 
dpXovres, 125 

&PX 03 V, G4, 224, 225 ; p.ccrtOLos, 04 
acrvXta, 233 
aWXeia, 134 
dnpda, 150, 150 n. 2 


a vtoolkol, 193 n. G 
avroKparcop , 98 
avrovofioL , 110, 190, 193 n. S 
auro7roXas, 110 
avTOTeKefc, 193 n. 6 
avrbxOoves, 124 

ftayoi, 14, 97 
[iavamla, 21, 72 
(idpftapos, 47 n. 5 
[iaffcXacs, 213 n. 2 
(:faeriXccs , 10, 135 
Ba<rtXet7at, 20 
ftacrcXetis, 14, 138 
[laeriXuciiS (fj6po s, 81 n. 1 
(iouoTdpx^c, 22G 

ftovXa, 227 ; povXd ical odpLos, 70 n. 2 
ftouXal, 225 

/3ouX 7), 152, 230, n. 1, 239, 247 ; 

fiovXt] /cat drj/MOS, 204 
povXevraL, 233, 239 n. 1 
fiovXevrypLov, 12G, 230 
ficdXd, 119, 121 li. 2 

yafibpoi or yecojabpoL, 23 (cf. 42 and 45) 
7<?/'ect, 213 
7^77, 95, 118, 128 
ytvos, 13, 20, 80 ». 1 
yevvrjrai, 20, 128 
ytpovres, 13, 17 n. 4, 9(5, 100 
yepoveria, 13, 18, 72, 89, 90, 1.00, 101, 
119 

yciovbfioi, 42 
yVibplfJLOl, 01 
ypafiaL, 170 

ypufiy Trapavbpuov, 170, 171, 211 
ywrj, 131 
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5afjuopyol, 230 n. 5, 242 n. 3 
5a puts, W.-’i cruf-tiras oafios, 219 
5etcaoapXL a : 224 
oeKapxfa, 

SeKaros auros, 255 
orj/xapxot, 160 
5? ipuovpyoi, 64, 214, 240 
5rjfj.ot, 12, 160 
0'r)(J.07T0L7)T0l , 129 

orjfios, 16, 17, S9 
dtaSo&eis, 165 
OLaWaKTrjs, 150 
oiavo/xai, 165 

Shcai, 175 ; t'otcu, 175 ; orj/xoaiai, 176 ; 
avroreXds, 176 ; cItto aupLpoX&p, 54, 
200 

biKacnrbXoi, 17 

diKaffTrjpia, 153 (cf. 175), 242 
51k7), 17 ; dTTO(TTCL(TLov t 133 ; ciirpoura- 
aiov, 133 

dioiKrjcrci, 6 errl rrj, 185 
Ol6pdu(Tl S tQv VOfMxlV, 172 
0l0pd(t)T7)S, 150 
dLCofteXta, 166 

667 fia, 147 ; rQ>v (tv/jl/uAxw, 206 
doKipLacria, 140, 166 
Swaarela, 18, 24, 67, 151 
5a>deKd7roXts, 126 

eyyt'r}(n$, 131 
%yKT7}(TL$ 7^s Kal ohdas , 54 
eQeXoTrpb&vo's , 46 n. 2 
Mvri, 51, 127 
Mpos, 232, 238 
ddos T7js 7 r 6 \ews, 5 
elKOcrn 7 , 197 
ei'Xwres, 83 

elcrayyeXlai, 168 

eifffopd, 134, 151, 180 n. 3 (cf. 183 
and 184) 
dcnpopai, 80, 152 
iKarbfiTToXLs, 82, 83 
4K€X€ip[ a, 49 
e kkXtjtos tt6Xls, 54 
tKTTJfjLdpiOl, 150 
tXevOtpla, 122 
’EXevOepoXdicaji'es, 249 
iXetidepos, 123 
’EXei/tr^oi, 134 n. 3 
egeXetiOepoL, 133 

’Eira/cpas or ’E7raA:pde?s, 126, 134 n. 3 
i7rdptroi , 230 n. 7 
imya/iia, 54, 116, 132 
iridrifuovpyoi , 39 


i7noL(ca.<ria, 131 
€7nXaxbvre s, 166 

€7ripi€\'i]T'r}s, o'qfiocrio,)v rrpoo'ooa?*', 183 

n. 1 

iiricrKOTros, 194 
imcrraTai , 219 

e7ruTTaT7 )?, 167 (cf. 172) ; rod vavTucov 
185 

CTTujiopd, 19S 
eircopviuos, 105, 136 
eraipeiai , SS, 114, 1 IS, 209 
eraipoi, 15, 209 
efiyevaa., 15 n. 5, 61 
eubuvTj, 1.40, 1SS 
evOuvoi, 153 
einrcLTpiocu, 129 
ecpbrai, 143 
eipboLov , 42, 164 
t!(f)opoi 7 103 

Cevycrat, 142 

Tjyefiopla OLKcurTyplov, 137, 180 n. 3 
ijXialcL , 154 n. 2 

Otpucrres, 17, 101 
Oior/xLCi, 136 it. 1 
Oecr/xotidrai, 136 (cf. 172) 

Oewpucd, 166, 184 
Occopinbv, 6 cmrl to , 185 
flares, 142 

lepd , i'ota, 158 
ic/iai (nrovoai, 49 
iepariKal Ovcriai, 17 
Icpojxvrjpio ces, 52, 53 n. 1 
7 rbXejios, 52 
iinrapxoc, 224 n. 1 
t7T7re?s, 22 it. 3, 141, 168 
hnroftl>Tcu, 22 
IcroTToXiTcla ., 54, 116 
ftrrwp, 17 n. 4 

KaXol KdyaOoi, 61, SI, 89 
KardXoyos, 180 
Kepayu???, 134 n. 3 
firXaptorcu, 117 
KX’Tjpoij 67, 90 
kXtipovxLcl, 40 (cf. 200) 

KOLVl) atjPOOOS TLOV l$0ttt7W, 226 
KOIVOOIKLOP, 1 1 7 

kolpJp, 65, 227 ; ra)^ AoKp&v r&i 
’IIotW, 65; DcrraXwi', 228; tu>* 
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’ Anapvdvcov , 227 ; r(av * Apic&oun 

220 ; rwr AircaXQv, 282 
kolvov duca<JTi]pLoi’, 227 ; crvveopiop, 
242 

KOU'M'ia, 1(50 
Kba/UOl , 110 n. 1 
koctjclloptcs, 119 H. 1 
Kbcr/noL , 119 

KpLTuc)] aui'a/Lus, 120, 164 n. 5 

KpVTTTCLCL, 85 

KvOrjpoOLK't S2 
Kvpiov , ro, 75 

KtaXcLypirat or KtaXcLKpcrcu, 150 n. 5 
KLO/uLIJ, 13 

A aiccaaipuPLOL, 78 
Xcirovpylai , 131 
Xiftiupxwop ypa/ijuarciop, 100 
Xo7i(rra(, 153 

fia<rrpol } 219 
ficcr bycioi, 12 G 
fxtcras ttoXlttjs, 04 
fJLCTaftoX'rj, 76 
fieroiKLOi 134 
p/rot/rot, 8, 47, 133 
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